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II. 

FIRST REPORT OF EVIDENCE. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to take into consi- 
deration the State of the Poorer Classes in Ireland, and 
the best Means of improving their Condition, and to report their 
Observations thereupon to The House ; and who were empowered 
to report the Minutes of the Evidence taken before them, 
from time to time, to The House ; — 

TTAVE made a Progress in the matters to them 
referred, and examined several Witnesses, the 
Minutes of whose Evidence they have agreed to 
report to The House. 

30 June 1830. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


24 March 14 May 1830. 


Mercurii , 24 * (lie Martii , 1830 . 
THOMAS SPRING RICE, ESQUIRE, 

IN THE CHAIR. 


Peirce Mahony , Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

1. HAVE you directed your attention to the state of the Poorer Classes in Peirce Mahony, 

Ireland ? — 1 have. y E ^' 

2. Has your attention been directed to it in Dublin peculiarly, or to the state of March 

the poor in the country as well as in Dublin ? — I should say more in the country 1830. 

than in Dublin ; I lived many years in the country. 

3. What may be considered to be the present state of wages in those parts of the 
country with which you are acquainted in Ireland ? — I have not been for five years 
resident in the country, therefore I do not speak of my own personal knowledge at 
present, but allowing for Sundays and holidays and wet days, from the 365 days 
in each year, I should average labourers’ wages rather high at 5 d. a day for the 
whole year, in the south and west of Ireland ; my information does not extend to 
the north. 

4. Is that for the labouring men ?— Yes ; I calculate the labourer in the country 
parts receives those wages. 

5. But does your answer, in which you state 5 d. a day to be in your mind, as 
the average rate of wages, refer to the money rate of wages, or the rate of wages 
charged in account ? — 'To the money rate of wages ; and I take into my calcula- 
tion that I am speaking of 365 days ; I am talking of what is produced at the end 
of the year, the 365 days ; but it varies, at some seasons of the year it is 1 s. at 
others 8 d. The general rate at the town of Killarney, near which I resided, was 
for along time 8 d. in the winter, and during the harvest 1 s. 

6. How far are wet days to be considered in this ? — I include those. 

7. Then under those circumstances, would the Irish labourer be hired specially 
for the exclusion of the wet days ? — No, he is employed for the day ; for example, 
in harvest, he is employed at 1 s. for the day -, he commences work, and if that 
day happens to turn out wet, before a half day, that is before twelve o’clock, he is 
dismissed and gets nothing ; if he works beyond twelve he gets half, 6 d . ; then if 
it is in the winter, he is hired for 8 d. and he gets 4 d. if he works the half-day, or 
he gets nothing if he works a less time. In my calculation of 5 d. a day, I take in all 
these contingencies, and I wish to state to the Committee that the average wages 
<1 man gets if he is industrious for the 3^5 days, is 5 d- a day : you have the fifty-two 
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Peirce Mahony, 
Gsq. 

24 March, 
1830. 


Sundays and all the holidays, and then the contingencies of the climate, and the 
contingencies of employment. 

8. What proportion do the holidays bear to the whole 365 days ? — They are 
very much reduced of late years, but I should take them to be now about twenty in 
the year. 

9. You allude more particularly to-the county of Kerry?— I resided myself in 
the county of Kerry. 

10. What class of men do you mean by labourers? — The men who use the spade. 

n. Do you mean by labouring men, men who have no land ? — A man who has 

no land ; who goes out with his spade or pitchfork on his shoulder, and hires for 
employment. 

12. You do not mean to include in that class the cottiers of the country? — . 
Whenever they think fit to work they form a great portion of the labourers for 
hire. 

13. You have stated that your answers refer to the payment of wages in money; 
what is the rate of wages in return for land, is it either higher or lower than the 
money rate of wages which is allowed in account ? — -Such cases occur generally at a 
distance from towns ; they do not occur in the immediate neighbourhood of towns, 
where money comes into competition with land, as the return to the labourers, 
but in some of those districts that have not the advantage of that competition, 

I should say that the land is charged at too high a price, and that a great deduction 
is made from the value of the labour, by the overprice of the land. 

14. Where the land is charged at too high a price, and a set-off is allowed for 
the wages, what rate of wages is allowed in that account, is it above or below the 
money rate of wages ? — It is less in the district I spoke of. At the time I resided 
in it, the rate of wages was 8 d. and 1 s. money payment, and it was 6 d. and 8 d. 
where land was part of the bargain with the labourer, so that he got less wages, 
though he paid more rent. 

15. How do you account for that? — Because the parties who made such con- 
tracts were so distant from the town, where the greater demand was for labour, 
that they could not avail of it, and therefore there was less competition for their 
labour in proportion to that which there would have been if they resided nearer 
the town. 

16. Therefore your observations with respect to the set-off of labour against 
rent, apply to the more remote and less improved parts of Ireland ? — Cer* 
tainly. 

17. Can you state what the rate of wages is in Dublin ? — Yes ; I think the rate 
of wages in Dublin, if I am not misinformed, and I believe I am not, is about 
9 s. a week, and some of the better labourers, such as gardeners, or any thing 
approaching to that class, 12 s. 

18. Is there a demand for labour at those rates? — If the Committee talk of it 
in proportion to the population, I say, relatively, there is no sufficient demand, 
otherwise we should not have the great number of unemployed persons who fill 
our Mendicity Society and other institutions in Dublin. 

19. Can you state to the Committee what the principle of that Mendicity Society 
is, or the number now received ? — They receive all persons who think fit to come 
in, and give them work, if they are able ; if they are not able, they receive food, 
and they take care of the infirm. The building and yards are very good. If the 
inmates are able to work, employment is given them, and they receive payment at 
a low rate ; if they are not able to work, they are provided with soup and potatoes ; 
1 do not think they get any meat or bread. 

20. Is that establishment supported entirely by voluntary contributions? — 
Entirely ; and it is almost forced from those who are payers, because they are 
constantly threatened by the committee that the beggars will be thrown again into 
the streets for want of funds to support the institution. 

21. And have the voluntary contributions been sufficient for the maintenance of 
that establishment ? — Scarcely; but still, on the whole, supporting the poor as they 
do, they have enough. It falls very heavy on some persons. A calculation was 
made that a contribution of about 6 s. from each house in Dublin would support 
that establishment amply. 

22. Six 
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„ o Six shillings a house from every house in Dublin ?— Yes that sum would sup- 
Mendicity establishment amply ; and 1 heard from a gentleman who has 
P ort ", m„nv years to the establishment, that the costs to the payers averaged more 
i o / a house, therefore there must be a great many persons who do not con- 
th .r 1 .: ' t be ir leave to suggest to the Committee upon this point, that they can 
* the best possible information by sending an order to the Mendicity Society for 
? V reports ■ one of their last reports will show the Committee all the streets, and 
Ihe n Je, of’ those who pay any thing to the society, as well as those who do not; 

Sr in order to shame persons who do not pay, the committee published a list of the 
inhabitants of each street, putting the subscription of each person opposite his 
•une with blanks for those who do not, and I think it will surprise the Committee 
when’ they see the number and station of the parties who do not contribute, 

you stated the mode of procuring subscriptions is a threat on the part of the 
establishment to turn out the beggars who are at present in the house i— Yes, that 

Ver 2 y / r ' XTthe tlmeaTbeen actually carried into effect ?-Not to the full extent; 
they have not been turned out, but I have seen them paraded through the 

str eets ^ the t } ireat been carried into effect ?— No ; it brought in money. 

2 g Then in fact, under the present system of a voluntary contribution the Men- 
dicity establishment has been supported ?— It has been supported to a given extent. 

I calculate that the expenditure on each poor person does not exceed more than 
! \d. or i \d. a day. That is the kind of support it gets by voluntary sub- 

SC1 27 tI °Are they fed at the Mendicity establishment below or above the average rate 
of the very lowest class of persons in Dublin ? — I believe their food is the cheapest 
possible • it is partly collected by sending about carts for broken meat to the houses 
of such persons as think fit so to contribute. By this mode of collecting food, 
aided by the subscriptions, and part of the produce of the labourers in the house, the 
committee are enabled to provide very good soup and potatoes. 

28 Have you considered at all what amount of annual taxation might be raised 
at your valuation of 6 s. a house by all the houses in Dublin ?— No ; I never entered 
into it accurately ; but I have heard it estimated that 22,200 houses should pay; pro- 
bably that number included such houses in the immediate neighbourhood of Dublin 
as ought fairly to be considered as bound to contribute to such an establishment. 

20 Was the proposition to which you allude a proposition for a compulsory 
tax for the maintenance of the Mendicity Establishment of Dublin ?— No, it was 
not. It occurred by our expressing surprise that there were not more contributors. 
Then the calculation was made, that the sum required could not be a burthen upon 
any particular person ; the shopkeepers, for instance, though greatly benefited by 
removing the poor from their doors, contribute very little. If my memory is cor- 
rect, a paper was put forth, that a subscription of six shillings a house would answer, 
but notwithstanding it produced very few additional payers. 

30. Have you turned your attention to the possible effects of a compulsory 
assessment for charitable purposes ; that to which you have referred r—I am confi- 
dent that it would produce an increased capital by employment. 1 am satisfied 
that manufacturers, generally speaking, particularly English manufacturers, will not 
congregate a large population at any one point for the purpose of manufacture, 
unless they have some security that when they may, from a stagnation in then- 
trade or other causes, be unable to employ those people, they should not endanger 
their property by exposing it to the risk of its becoming the object for destruction, 
which might follow from the ignorance or passions of the unemployed and unsup- 
ported population. 

31. Have you known any instance of destruction occurring from the unemployed 
labourers who have been employed in the manufactories in Ireland r No ; or 
1 am very sorry to say, there are not many places where there are any ; but I give 
the Committee my opinion, as well as those of others I have spoken to on that 
subject. 

32. But you know of no fact that has occurred to justify that apprehension r 
N 0, I know of no fact. 

33. You have stated, in your opinion a compulsory assessment would produce 
more capital ; in what way do you think it would produce more capital? I think 
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the consequence would he on the landed interest, if they knew that they were to 
support the poor or provide labour, that they would find it their interest to provide 
labour, and that that labour, and the capital so employed, would produce to them 
an ample profit, adding at the same time to the comfort of the poor and the gene- 
ral wealth of the country ; but if the present system of throwing off 1 the population 
from the agricultural parts of the country goes on, it will overload the towns to 
such an extent that we must either have poor rates in the towns, or else the present 
contributors to their support, the benevolent, who are very generally those who are 
the least able to support the burthen, will become so overwhelmed that they must, 
in their own defence, decline to pay at all. 

34. You have alluded to the effect of a compulsory assessment in creating capital ; 
how do you conceive it will create capital ? — By increasing the productions of the 
people. They are unemployed now j they all subsist, no man dies from want ; but 
they are chiefly supported by the class just above actual want. If the classes still 
higher in society contributed in a fair proportion, they would relieve, as they cer- 
tainly ought, the class who do support the paupers at present ; and, in my opinion, 
such relief would not only be wise, but profitable to those classes. 

35. Then do you conceive there is a mass of unemployed labour now in Ireland, 
which renders a system of compulsory assessment necessary to be employed in the 
creation of new capital ? — I do ; lam convinced of it. 

36. If there is any employment of labour to produce new capital, must it not be 
employed profitably ? — Yes, I think so ; you may, however, point out exceptions. 

37. If there is amass of unemployed population in Ireland now, which might be 
profitably employed, what is the reason, do you think, that it is not so employed ? — 

I may have my own peculiar opinions ; but do not like to express them in any terms 
of reproach ; I think there has been great neglect, particularly in the management 
of estates. There has been no due encouragement for improvement in agriculture, 
and if we look to the surface of that country, we find the mass of the population to 
be in such a state as to bring conviction to our minds, that due attention has not been 
given to them by their landlords and superiors. However, I am bound to say, the 
state of the peasantry has improved very rapidly of late years. 

38. You seem to consider, that if you were to take from individuals a certain 
sum annually by a compulsory assessment for the purpose of employing the labourer, 
that you would thereby add to the capital of the country, how do you imagine that 
that sum is now employed by the individuals from whom you propose to take it ; is 
it not now spent in the employment of the production of labour ? — Not in Ireland ; 
a great part of it is spent in this country by the absentees ; a great part is spent in 
our cities and not on the soil, while at tbe same time the population is unemployed, 
and most rapidly increasing. 

39. But with respect to the sum that you take from the inhabitants of cities ; can 
it be employed in any other manner than in giving occupation for labour some way or 
other ? — Y es ; it will relieve those in actual want, and also the labourers upon their 
estates. I wish to convey to the Committee, that upon a given estate, if there is 
a compulsory provision to be applied, either to support the paupers upon that estate 
or employ them, that the paupers will be employed as the preferable alternative, and 
that their labour will increase the value of that estate, and so far consequently the 
capital of the country. 

40 - The question went to the community at large ? — Upon an imperial view of 
the question, I should not differ with the Committee ; I am only talking of the 
state of the particular population to which it has directed my attention. 

41 . Then you think that the natural application of capital under the present 
state of the law, is less likely to be beneficial than a forced application of capital 
under an alteration of the law, which would provide a compulsory assessment in aid 
of the poor? I look at the country (Ireland) as I find it, in a diseased and dis- 
organized state, I find it so, and I look for a possible remedy ; I know that the 
people are unemployed ; that if they were employed, they would increase the value 
of the several estates upon which they are now a burthen ; they would become 
productive, instead of consuming (as I know they are) the property of the class 
immediately above them ; and I know that those who are elevated in society do not, 
under the present system, contribute their due proportion to relieve mendicity. 
This is the state of society as I find it ; I am not speculating on what time may do, 
or wtiat abstract opinions may dictate, I am only looking to the case as I see it, 
and suggesting the best remedy according to my view of the disease. 

42. Were 
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42 Were the Committee right when they understood you to say, incidentally, Peirce Mahony , 

that the condition of the poor is improving?— Certainly ; within my recollection v ^ 

the country has greatly altered for the better, and I think since 1821 (at the time ^ March> 
that there was a convulsion in the south of Ireland) that the landlords were forced ,830. 
into a reduction of their rents, which they very reluctantly made, and that since that 
reduction, the peasantry have improved ; they are better dressed, and in every way 
seem to be more comfortable ; their houses are improving. I think it was the 
crisis at that period which called every man’s attention to his position, and the land- 
lords have been more alive to their true interests since that time than before. 

43. Has their dress been improving ? — The dress of the peasantry has improved, 

CC 44. Do you consider that the poor consume more of the comforts of life, by way 
of food, than they used to do ?— No, I cannot say that I think they do ; they are 
still in the habit of living upon the lowest quality of food. 

45. Does that apply to towns as well as in the country? — There is no visible im- 
provement in the food. The artizans are better off, but the mere labourers, of whom 
I talk, are not : I do not think their condition, either in the towns or in the 
country has much improved as to the quality of the food of either classes. 

46. Do not you think they are worse off in the cities than in the country ? — 

I do, certainly. 

47. Have you been able to perceive an increased consumption in tea, sugar and 
coffee going on amongst the class below the middle class in Ireland r Yes ; and 
I think the most remarkable feature in the state of Ireland is, the improvement in 
the condition and habits of its gentry and middling classes.^ 

48. But the Committee mean in the class below that ? — The class below that 
I cannot well speak of from actual knowledge ; if I were to judge by the increased 
number of shops, I should say that there is a considerable increased consumption of 
the luxuries of life. 

49. Is the agriculture improving within your knowledge ? — Within my time it 
has improved ; but if I am to compare Ireland to this country, or to compare the 
south with the north of Ireland, I must say there is a vast difference indeed between 
the state of agriculture in the south of Ireland, and that in this country, or in the 


north of Ireland. 

50. But taking any one district, is the state of agriculture improved now, to what 
you recollect it ten or fifteen years back ? — Certainly. 

51. Considerably? — Considerably; particularly in their mode of ploughing, 
their carts, and other farming implements. 

52. When you say that the state of agriculture is improved, do you mean to say 
more persons are employed in cultivating the same quantity of land in one farm, 
than there were before ? — I am sure there must be more employed, because the 
improved state of agriculture requires increased labour, but I do not think that such 
increased employment has gone to any great extent ; I think the farming machinery, 
the ploughs and harrows, and the mode in which they use them, have improved. 
Instead of having a man to each horse, and bad harness, you will now see a plough 
managed by one man with reins, ploughing as they do in England ; I look upon 
that as an improvement ; the carts, drays, &c. are also better constructed. 

53. But do you apprehend that increasing the number of persons employed upon 
each of these farms would be a still further improvement? — Certainly 1 do. Now, 
for instance, we have few hedge-rows or good fences, as in this country ; few, it 
any farms are kept in order as they would be here ; that neglect, in my opinion, 
arises from the non-employment of the labourers, except for the purpose of sowing 
and reaping ; if they put the crop in the ground, reap and stack it, they seem to 
be content. There is an immense body of labourers who could be continually and 
usefully employed under a better system, who are now unemployed in consequence 
of this habit. 

54. Then you apprehend that a compulsory provision for the poor, if the occu- 
piers of these farms were to employ them in this other occupation, which you say 
they do not employ them in now, would be very beneficial ? — I have no doubt 
of it. 

55. Are you of opinion that one reason why they do not have fences in Ireland, 
as well as in England, is that the farmers are afraid the poor will rob the hedges 
for want of fuel?— I have heard it so stated. In the county with which I am best 
acquainted, Kerry, there is scarcely in any part of it a want of fuel ; but in the 
county of Limerick, and part of the counties of Tipperary and Cork, there is 
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Peirce Mahony, a great want of fuel, and I dare say that in those districts, and others so circum- 
E*q. stanced, there may be a just apprehension on that head. 

v x , 56. You do not know that the farmers object, and speaking upon this subject, 

24 March, say, we would rather not plant, for we know if we do, our trees will be stolen 

l8 3 °- the moment they come to any size ? — I know there is a mischievous habit of destroy- 

ing young timber. It arises as much from the peculiar habits of the country as any 
thing else. Every man in Ireland thinks it necessary to use a stick, and this stick 
is generally the finest young tree that he can possibly cut. 

57. Is not there another reason, that the farmers have an idea that trees and 
hedge-rows are prejudicial to agriculture ? — I do not know that such an opinion is 
entertained. I know that they plant furze ; their constant habit is to plant furze, 
which cannot be useful, unless for the purpose of fuel ; and I know that furze are 
planted chiefly to afford shelter to their cattle. 

58. Are the Committee to infer from your last answer, that you consider a con- 
siderable portion of capital might be applied to the improvement of Irish agricul- 
ture, yielding a fair return of profit ? — Certainly ; I entertain no doubt on that 
point. 

59. And your mode of coming to that result is, a compulsory assessment for the 
poor ? — If the Committee will allow me, I shall tell them what would be my pro- 
position on that head, because I may be misunderstood, as I by no means desire to 
suggest a compulsory assessment, such as you have in England. 

60. What is the modification of the English system to which you wish to call 
the attention of the Committee? — -We have in Ireland several laws regulating the 
poor, and a great many attempting to provide for them ; they are all defective, 
but the best among the number that I have been able to find is the 59 Geo. III. 
c. 41. 

61. The Fever Act? — The Fever Act. Now I will give the Committee an 
instance of how that worked in the parish in which I reside, St. Peter’s parish in 
Dublin. I think it was in the year 1 826 that fever raged in Dublin. The vestry 
in my parish met under that Act of Parliament, and assessed themselves 1,200 l. 
voluntarily. Upon my house, in Merrion-square, for which I pay 1 /. 18 s. minister’s 
money, the maximum of that tax being about 2 l., my contribution to that 1,200 l. 
was the small sum of 10 s. We proposed with this sum to relieve the convalescent 
as well as the sick poor by it ; but when the vestry came to look at the Act of Par- 
liament, we found that all that could be done was to cleanse the streets, whitewash 
the houses, cleanse the persons of the beggars, and I believe give them medicine ; 
but we could not give them what they most wanted ; we could not give them either 
clothes or food while convalescent. The opinion of the Attorney-general was 
taken on the subject, and he decided that we could not exceed those limits ; that 
we were prohibited from giving the convalescent any help, or to go further than the 
exact words the statute authorized, notwithstanding the money was assessed. We 
were then obliged to get a voluntary subscription. I was one of the collectors with the 
Rev. Mr. 0 ‘Sullivan, and we had three sides of Merrion-square, and two adjoining 
streets to collect from, and I think the sum we collected in two days was 225 l. 
The Committee of course will not ask me to give names ; but I will give them the 
impression that was left upon Mr. O'Sullivan’s mind and mine. We knew all the 
persons we went to, and we found those in the best circumstances, and the most 
able to give, gave nothing ; those who were in the next class gave very little, and 
those who could really least afford it, gave the most. Such was the result ; and it 
produced a conviction to my mind, that at least in cities, we cannot go on for 
a length of time without assessment. We have a mendicity association, with many 
fever hospitals, and other charitable institutions, supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions, but they are all full, and we have besides 8,000 persons, the weavers and 
their families likewise supported by the Mansion-house Committee. Unless there 
are some means by which we can fairly and equitably meet this state of things, these 
evils will, in my opinion, increase. All persons should be bound to contribute rate- 
ably, as the burthen should not be thrown upon particular benevolent individuals. 
I then looked to this Act of Parliament, and it occurred to me that it would be 
desirable that the Legislature should enable each parish to assess themselves for the 
relief of their suffering poor, and that that assessment should fall upon the fixed 
rental of that parish, so as to insure an equal contribution from all those who rent 
from, or enjoy property in the parish. I will give an instance : Viscount Fitz- 
william, or his representative, is the owner of the chief part of the parish of 
which I have spoken ; I think he should contribute, according to his rental from 

the 
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. jj. s „ much in the pound, and the occupiers of houses should contribute «•*%, 

Srence between that rent and the value of their tenements; then we should „ ^ , 

f i! uoor relieved by an equitable assessment upon all those persons who had a4 M „ ch> 
ha ’ e SL P , in the prosperity of the parish. I should not propose that that was to 1830. 

T 1 mtdsorv I wonhl propose that that assessment should be decided upon by the 
be ampin ’■ rates or taxes within the parish, ol a particular amount ; 

fSe nmfonty decid/whkt that amount of assessment should be ; let them decide 
w it to be distributed ; let then, elect their own committee or special vestry, 
and above all, I should object to giving any class of persons a right to demand, as 
a sin ale shilling of the fund. I object to the law of settlement and to ap- 
“ .ah to the magistrates. This proposition I think would be adopted if that power 
was given by Parliament. I have no doubt that would be adopted m cities almost 
immediatel/ It would not be adopted so soon or suddenly m the country dis- 
tricts By this means we could meet the present impending evil. The books of 
the Mendicity Society, and the Mansion-house Committee will show that the number 
of paupers increases daily. The Mansion-house Committee was appointed last 
September in Dublin, and their books will give the return of the unemployed poor 
population in that city at this moment, and between the two returns the gross 
number may be ascertained. . , . 

62. How would you make that measure effective, if it was not compulsory 
The necessity of the case would necessanly induce the majority of the parish to 
provide for such an emergency ; but if you once give a right to assessment, accom- 
panied by a right to the pauper, then I think the whole train of the English poor 
laws must follow. You will then have the law of settlement, the appeal to the 
magistrates, and all the consequent legal questions on poor law which Ireland is 
not prepared for. As to the law of settlement, it cannot be now introduced, be- 
cause there are no regular registries of deaths, births or marriages j and when 
I consider the state of the population, the property of the country (Ireland) gene- 
rally I think no subject deserves consideration better than the defective state ol 
parish registries. In a legal point of view, I consider it is disgraceful to any coun- 
try, that so necessary a safeguard to property should be wanting: it is scarcely 
possible at present to prove a pedigree. 

63. You are aware, that under the law as it stands, there is a power of providing 
for fever by a compulsory tax ; and you have already stated in your evidence, with 
respect to the Mendicity Association, that that lias been earned on by voluntary 
subscription ; now what other description of relief, and for the benefit of what 
objects would you wish to apply a compulsory rate?— When I speak of the Mendi- 
city Association, I wish the Committee, and particularly those who have never 
visited one, to understand what it is ; it is merely supporting existence ; it attempts 
nothing more. They do not give clothes; they do not give any support beyond 
what is necessary to sustain life ; and I do not think that such support can fairly be 

caUed your object be by additional funds to give clothes where they 

were required, and to give a better description of food than that now given at the 
mendicity establishment ?— In return for labour certainly, where labour could be 

65. If you gave those additional supplies, would you not raise the condition of the 
persons within the mendicity establishment nearly or above the level of that work- 
ing population out of doors?— I am convinced it must necessarily raise the condition 
of such persons, and of the poor generally, because, if the assessment were to take 
place, the great objects of parties would be to protect themselves against an increased 
assessment, and they would employ the population out of the Mendicity, by which 
means the whole mass would be raised above their present level. 

66. The object of the question was this : whether, if you give to the inmates of 
the mendicity establishment better clothing and better food than that which is now 
given to them, you would not raise them above the level of the working class ou 
of doors ?— No, not in my view, as to the kind of provision that should be made 
for them. 

67. You would raise them to as. a week, which is the wages you say t ey now 
receive in Dublin ? — No, I do not think I would ; because I should not think of 
making a workhouse so comfortable, as to raise its inmates even to the level ol any 
class outside its walls ; but I would make it better than the Mendicity Institution 
is as present. It now merely affords subsistence ; it does not aftord bedding. 
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Peirce Malony, 68. Do you not consider that there necessarily must be, from the constitution of 
E *q- society, a great bulk of the population which are only in possession of the means 

' of subsistence ? — I am sorry to say, that there is a great bulk of the population 

a4 ^ Ia J ch > that are so circumstanced ; that is what I lament, and desire to remedy. 

69. And do you conceive, that any artificial means will alter that law of society? 

. — I do. I think some measure by which the rich would be obliged for their own 
protection to look to the employment of the poor as a source of protection for 
themselves, will necessarily benefit all classes, and that the poor must improve 
under it. 

70. You have stated, that you consider this system of relief would become 
applicable generally and chiefly to the cities and great towns ? — In the commence- 
ment I do. There is this to be borne in mind, that the mendicity associations are 
not the only charitable institutions in the country : we have got hospitals without 
number, and we have got the houses of industry in many cities, Dublin, Cork, 
Limerick, &c. 

7 1 . Have you not stated to the Committee that there is now a tendency on the 
part of the country population to flock into towns ? — There certainly is such a 
tendency. 

72. Does not that tendency produce much of the pressure and inconvenience 
and suffering felt in those towns ? — It does increase the pressure undoubtedly, and 
it will become so intolerable by and by, that those persons who now support those 
poor, will resist paying, in order to compel the adoption of some more equitable 
system for their relief. 

73. What effect on the influx of paupers from the country into towns would be 
produced, in your mind, by an extended establishment for the relief of pauperism in 
towns? — I think that it may increase the burthen at first; but I think that the 
towns could check an increase of country paupers through proper machinery ; they 
would reject all applicants not proving themselves to be fairly entitled to relief. 

74. In what way do you suppose they would reject those parties ? — I am only 
speaking of what I might do, or might propose ; of course I do not know what 
other men may think or do, but under such circumstances I should resist the relief 
of any person who had not fairly entitled himself to relief by contributing for a 
time justly and properly to the wealth of my parish, by his labour ; if he merely 
came from another district to be relieved, I should reject his application. 

75. Supposing 10,000 persons now out of employment in the city of Dublin, 
and that by any legislative interference or command of capital, those 1 0,000 could be 
provided for in a public establishment, do you not conceive that there would be a 
new settlement of new paupers within the city of Dublin ? — Most assuredly, pro- 
vided that the provision for the new class of mendicants was compulsory upon the 
wealthier inhabitants. 

76. Then when you speak of assessment, do you not mean to say that that assess- 
ment must be made compulsory in order to be effective ? — When I speak of it; my 
proposition is mixed; it is partly compulsory, and in part voluntary, at the will of the 
majority who may compose the vestry, when it becomes an assessment, those assessed 
must pay ; but when the money is put into the hands of the committee or select vestry, 
my proposition is, that no man, shall have the power of compelling that committee 
to distribute it to him ; that they shall, in point of fact, have the sole control of the 
fund, and apply it to the wants of the parish or to the city at large, just as they 
think fit. 

77. Are you acquainted with Mr. David Latouche, Mr. Rennie and Mr. Cramp- 
ton ? — I know them all. 

78. Are they gentlemen conversant with the state of the charities of Ireland, 
and persons to whose opinion you would attach weight and confidence? — Yes, 
I attach weight to the opinion of each and every of them. 

79. These gentlemen stated, in a report upon the subject of the House of Industry 
in Dublin, that if it is supposed that the House of Industry, at any given period of 
the last twenty years had been evacuated, and its inmates transported to another 
country, there can be little doubt that it could have been filled again, in a very 
short period, from the city of Dulin alone ; its power of acting in restraint of 
mendicity would be thus again annihilated, and the vacuum created by the removal 
of, the Dublin beggars, into the house, would have been speedily supplied from the 
country ; do you differ from that opinion ? — I am not surprised at such an opinion, 
under the regulations of that establishment. 

80. What 
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8 „ What regulations do you allude to ?-I understand that they are obliged to 
. Ve in when there is a vacancy, those persons who are respectably recommended as 
flfobjects ; at least so the present governor of the establishment, when I visited it, 

“‘“sf The 6 Committee wish to ask you, distinctly, whether you recommend, 
either to the country or to the towns in Ireland, a compulsory assessment to pro- 
■ J for the poor ? — I recommend that each parish shall have the power, by 
"laioritv of persons (ensuring intelligence), of assessing the minority, and of 
*.5 the property of every kind that produces rental, with a proportionate amount 
of such assessment os they think necessary. I go to that extent. 

8 °. You would vest in the majority of the parish, a right to tax the minority 
by a compulsory assessment i — Exactly so. 

1 83. Town and country? — Yes. 

84. Now the Committee understood you to say, that the parties you consider as 
deficient in contribution towards the poor at present are absentees, and those who 
reside in towns ? — I do not confine it merely to that class ; I do not remember 
having so stated to the Committee. 

8*; The Committee understood you, in the outset of your evidence, to state, 
that the parties who were deficient, principally in employing the poor, were absen- 
tees and those who resided in towns ?— That refers to an answer which I gave to 
a different question, as to those persons, absentees and residents in towns ; at all 
events I will state distinctly what I mean. 

86. Then supposing you to have said that the deficiency of employment related 
to those two classes of persons, do you propose that an assessment for the em- 
ployment of the people should be exclusively upon those classes ?— Certainly 

87 Then you do not propose any exclusive assessment for the employment of 
the people ?— Certainly not ; I propose this, that the parish should be valued, and 
there is an excellent opportunity now afforded if such a decision is come to, through 
the territorial survey and valuation now making of Ireland, that when the parish was 
so valued, if the vestry voted an assessment it should be paid by the occupiers 
in the first instance, rateable according to the value of their respective holdings, 
each of whom should be entitled to make a proportionate deduction from his pay- 
ments to others, so that it would fall rateably upon all persons who received rent 
out of the parish, or enjoyed by occupation any part of it. 

88. And do you propose to vest that right of assessment in the majority of the 

Pa 80! Numerically ?— By no means ; I should take care to provide for that ; for 
instance, in cities, that.no person in the parish should have a right of voting unless he 
paid 155. minister’s money ; owners of such houses must be persons of intelligence 
competent to judge of the necessities of the poor in their parish ; they must also be 
persons of some property. 

00. And in the country?— In the country I would take the Tithe Com- 
position Act as a criterion for a similar purpose, say that no man should be 
entitled to vote in vestry unless he paid 40 s, or any other sum to be fixed for 
his tithes. 

91. You mean as a qualification for voting ? — Yes. _ 

92. Then you propose the assessment to be made by a vestry t Yes. 

93. Of qualified persons ?— Yes ; you may take very nearly the same machinery 
in the country as you do for the Tithe Composition Act. 

94. Through what authority do you propose to administer such funds ? By 
a committee to be elected by the vestry. 

95. By the vestry ?— By the vestry ; such committee to account halt yearly, with 

the vestry, and to go out of office annually. . . . 

96. To what purpose would you propose to apply the funds so levied r — I think 
there is great danger in making any general law directing its application in any 
particular way. The greatest benefits will be derived from the funds being placet 
at the discretion of the committee, controlled only by their constituents, who are to 
be the contributors to it •, thus only can you meet the wants of each particular 
parish. I think it would not be advisable to assign a provision for any one class ; 
I will suppose even the old and impotent ; I should be sorry to see those persons 
unprovided for, but yet I should not give even to them a power to enforce a pro- 
vision against the will of the parish committee. 
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97. But through whom would you exercise the power ? — I would exercise the 
power through a committee annually elected by the vestry. 

98. What system of account would you propose? — I would propose an open 
system, that every parishioner who is a payer should at all times have access to 
those accounts ; 1 should propose them to be kept by order of the vestry in any 
particular shape they thought fit ; and I should propose that they be printed and 
circulated among the payers half yearly, at least ten days before the day of meeting 
for audit, or election of a new committee. 

99. And what check would you apply to the expenditure of this committee ?■ — 
None, except the resolutions of the parish vestry, which should be binding on the 
committee till altered or rescinded. 


100. What do you mean by the parish P — The vestry. 

101. That is themselves? — No, the committee should be elected by the vestry: 
they would be a select vestry annually chosen by the general vestry. 

102. And the vestry are to check the accounts? — Yes. 

103. And that is all? — That is all ; and I consider that quite enough, for the 
vestry must be composed of persons who will be the payers 0? the greatest amount 
of the parish rate. 

104. The committee understood you to say that you were disposed, by some 
arrangement of your assessment, to charge it up to the proprietor? — No, that was 
not my meaning. I will give the Committee an instance : suppose I hold a house 
worth 200/. a year, and that I only pay a rent of 50/., having first purchased the 
intermediate interest, I have to pay 10/. for my house to the poor fund. I should 
propose to charge my landlord with 2/. 105., being his proportion the rent bore to 
the value of the house, paying for myself the remaining 7/. 10 s. 

105. Would you propose to make each person interested in the property, pay 
a proportionate assessment according to the amount of his property? — Unques- 
tionably. 

106. Would it not be an object in your assessment to charge a considerable 
portion upon the proprietor ? — I should be very sorry to see that there was power 
to charge any unjust proportion. 

107. Not an unjust, but a considerable portion? — No; there is a possible 
case in which it may be so ; but in general the occupier having to pay, in the first 
instance, the whole, both for himself and his landlord, and having at all events to 
contribute to the extent of his own interest in the parish out of his own funds, 
I do not apprehend, when he could not have a legal right to charge any person 
with whom he dealt except to the extent of their rateable proportion of the assess- 
ment, that he would seek to increase the entire amount of the parish assessment to 
injure his landlord. 

108. How would you fix that? — At so much per pound. Suppose a farm of 
10b acres is valued at 200 /. a year; that I am the occupier of that farm, paying 
100?. a year for it as rent. If I pay in the first instance a shilling in the pound 
on the value of the farm to the poor, say 10/.; when I come to pay my rent, 
instead of 100/. I should give the receipt of the parish for 5/. with 95/. cash; 
by this arrangement l should be myself a payer of 5 1. and my landlord 5 l. 

109. The Committee understood you to say, that the reason for vesting the 
check on the accounts in the vestry is, that they are the parties upon whom it is 
levied ? — They are the parties upon whom the greater part must be, in the first 
instance, levied. 


1 1 o. But there is also a great portion levied on other parties, how do they come 
in for any check on the accounts : the proprietors, for instance ? — I suppose there 
is that natural connection between the landlord and the tenant, that the tenant 
would not seek to prejudice his landlord wantonly, particularly when by doing so 
he likewise prejudices himself. 

ill. But would the landlord, one of the parties contributing by your system, 
have any adequate check upon this system of account?- — He would have the right of 
inspection, that would be some check ; but if he was a resident he would have a 
right, being a member of the vestry himself, to interfere directly. If he chooses 
to absent himself, I consider he must necessarily share the fate of all persons who 
are absent from their property, he must take the risk of its being managed for him 
by others. 

112. Would 
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Would you propose to give this committee of management the entire con- Peirce Mahony, 
J ' the selection of the individuals that were to be entitled to relief ?— Cer- v 
f?nlv the entire control ; for I think the great evils to be avoided are, first the Jaw March 

f settlement, and then the appeals from the vestry, or in this country from the 1830. ’ 

erseersto magistrates, which, though I may be wrong, I confess is a system which 
°xcites a prejudice in my mind against the system of poor law in England. 

6 113. Would you provide any rule by which these committees of management were 
to be restricted as to the class of persons that they were to give relief tor— I dare 
v j t ina y be prudent to do so, but I should not propose it. 

J Would it not be leaving infinitely too large a power to this committee of 
management, appointed by a vestry, to go to any extent that they thought fit, in giving 
narochial relief?— I cannot imagine that such cases are likely to arise as may render 
it undesirable; they must be rare, for I always bear in mind that under my plan the 
parties electing the committee, and agreeing to the assessment, assess themselves 
as well as their neighbours ; and besides that they must, from their property in the 
parish, be the largest contributors. 

lif. Then you do not contemplate any restriction as to the objects who may 
receive part of this bounty?— I do not ; I should rather have it entirely in the dis- 
cretion of those who are to pay the assessment, because the condition of one parish 
may materially differ from another ; as for instance, in Dublin at this moment it 
may be extremely wise for any parish to assess itself to contribute to the Mendicity 
Association, the House of Industry, the Fever Hospitals, &c. and to contribute at 
the same time to the relief of the weavers. The sole object should be to relieve the 
distressed in the most effectual and least expensive manner. But if the Legislature 
defines the purposes for which alone the assessment is to be made, I fear that it will 
not be as beneficial as it would be if a discretionary power were vested in the 
vestries. . . . 

116. Then you would not only permit an appropriation of money raised by 
taxation for the relief of the sick and the infirm, but also for able-bodied poor who 
may be out of employment ?— I should, certainly ; but except in very extreme cases, 

I should think it most unjustifiable to give relief to able-bodied persons for whom 
employment could be provided ; if it could not be provided, we must at all events 
give relief to preserve life. 

117. But supposing they are out of employment? — Then I think, if they are 
out of employment and unable to sustain themselves, it is juster and more con- 
sistent with every feeling that ought to regulate a community, moral and religious, 
that they should be supported by the wealthy, than that they should be thrown upon 
the class immediately above them, with whom they are in connection by sympathy, 
and who must necessarily at all times, but more especially in such period of dis- 
tress, be least able to bear such a burthen. 

118. Do you propose that in case they relieve the able-bodied poor, that that 
relief should be given in exchange for their labour, or given gratuitously ? -^Always 
for labour, which can always be found, particularly in the country districts, where it 
would be beneficial to employ such persons on the public roads, &c. 

ng, You have stated that relief should be given them for labour ; in what labour 
would you propose employing them, either in cities or in the country r I do not 
doubt we shall always have means to employ them, as for instance, the paupers are 
now partly employed by the Mendicity Association ; part of them, I understand, 
are employed in their respective trades ; they are assisted by loans for materials, 
and there are bazaars opened for the sale of their goods after they are made, and 
they get every assistance possible in that way ; that is one mode of doing it, and 
then there are a variety of works done for that association ; they break stones for 
the pavement, and they clean the streets. 

1 20. In all these cases, you have suggested modes of employment in which there 

are other persons, not the objects of relief, already engaged, have you not ? ^ es, 

in every kind, of course. 

121. Then in what way do you consider that labour supported at the public 
expense, by a tax levied compulsorily, will act upon the free labour of persons out 
of doors? — If the Committee were to limit the consumption of the produce of that 
labour, of course it would reduce the state of those who are already in employment, 
by increasing the number of competitors ; but in such a state as Ireland is in at 
present, 1 fear we have little chance of arriving at so high a point of civilization as 
that would indicate. 

122. Suppose 1,000 weavers in Dublin, of whom 5 00 ou ^ °f employment are 
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Peirce Mahony, able-bodied men, and requiring employment from such a vestry as that you have 
Es <I- contemplated, if those 500 weavers are employed at the public expense, what effect 

v ' ' J will it produce on the 500 weavers out of doors, who are employed at their own 

24 March, expense ? — If there was no demand for the article that they usually produced, 

1 3 °' I should think that no vestry of men who were entitled to manage the fund could 

think of employing them in that way ; prudent and competent men would seek 
some other mode of applying their labour. 

123. Do you think the vestry have any means of creating a demand for labour?' 
— They have not ; but if a demand of one kind is not sufficient, they can direct the 
labour of that same population to another, where they may be more useful to the 
community. 

1 24. Can they direct the labour of that population to any employment in which 
persons are not already engaged? — Yes, I can give the Committee an instance: 
a great many of those very persons I am talking of, I understand, are now employed 
in breaking stones and breaking bones ; in that way they are employed by the 
Mendicity Society at present. 

1 25. Are there not persons employed in breaking stones, independent of those 
employed by the mendicity establishment? — Yes. 

126. Must not the employment of any individuals, by the mendicity establish- 
ment, in that or other occupations, interfere with the natural course of labour 
elsewhere ? — It may ; but I do not think, in the case I apply myself to, it does. 

127. Upon what principle? — We happen, at this moment, to be Macadamizing 
our streets in Dublin, and there is a demand ; they do not like that kind of labour ; 
the labourers, generally, do not like that kind of labour, and the mendicity society 
supply it : that happens to be an instance. In the abstract, I quite agree with those 
who think that the less we interfere with labourers of all classes, the better; but 
I look to the state of the population of Ireland, and I prefer relief to an adherence to 
abstract doctrines. I wish to cure the disease. 

128. But speaking practically on the subject, do you think there would be 
any difficulty in procuring labour for breaking stones and Macadamizing the streets 
in Dublin at the present moment, if no mendicity establishment existed ?— No, 

I do not think there would. The same class of persons who do it now would do it 
then. It is not an employment that would be selected by the poor if they could 
find better. 

129. But then, independent of the mendicity establishment, the same employ- 
ment would be so given ? — Lf the demand was, then of course it woidd. 

130. How would you regulate the payment of these able-bodied men ; would you 
pay them the same price, or give them more ? — I would give them more subsistence. 
I should take care their situation should be such, as they would most willingly, on 
the first opportunity, remove from. 

131. You would give them less than the working price of the country ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

132. Supposing your plan was carried into execution, would there not be, in 
your opinion, a considerable proportion of the individuals who earn in the south 
and west of Ireland 7/. 3 s. 7 d. which is the amount you say they receive for 365 
days, claimants for relief upon those committees of management? — Not if those 
committees acted upon the principle I have just stated. 

133. Do not you consider you lower the price of labour in Ireland by this: that 
if the farmers see work done at three-pence where they now pay sixpence, they 
would turn men off with the idea that they would be employed by the parish at 
three-pence ? — It would be an extreme case indeed where I should propose that the 
farmers were to get any portion of that labour for their farms. The state of the 
country is such, that it will for a long space of time afford employment of a des- 
cription which will not interfere with the farmers or their labourers. 

134. Reverting to your illustration of the Macadamizing the streets, is not the 
effect of employing a given number of mendicants in the Mendicity Asylum in 
breaking stones, to lower the rate of wages in breaking stones on the part of 
labourers out of doors ? — I dare say it has that effect. 

13,5. Can it have any other tendency ?— Certainly ; if there is a demand on the 
part of other labourers for that class of work. 

136. Upon what ground do you not think it would have the same tendency in 
every other employment to which you turn the paupers in the mendicity establish- 
ment? — Of course it would, on the same principle that if the rest of the popula- 
tion demanded the same kind of employment that the parish committee thought fit 

ta 
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..tat then the parish committee would come into competition with those persons «"» 
ho demanded that class of labour. I hare stated I should regret to see any pro- , 

Li, ion I have set down here produce such effects. , . . . 24 March, 

position unlesB u ar[! a t,le to find out an entirely new mode of employing . ,830. 

. 1 3 J;,„i e fer which there is no demand at the present, the employment of persons 
1 J mmnulsorv assessment must have the tendency of lowering the wages of all 
ILns employed in the same way out of doors ? — I propose to answer the propo- 
P.u„„ generally ; but the Committee has used the word “ new. ' Now I do not 
“S 3, at is a necessary consequence ; if it has the effect generally that I antic, - 
, it would make persons look out for the most profitable and useful employment 
for the poor, so as to relieve themselves from this tax; they will take the most 
profitable mode of employing the population to that extent And then I do not 
propose that the parish committee shall put those whom they may be forced to 
employ into competition with that kind of labour which they hud selected by the 

** , 48 You have stated that you do not consider the law of settlement, under any 
modification, would be applicable to Ireland ?-You certainly have not at present the 
necessary machinery for such a law in Ireland. I do not know how you could 
conduct it I know of no mode of ascertaining the parish to which a labourer be- 
longs at present, except by reputation ; we have no parish registries, except those 
which are in some cases kept by the protestant clergy. 

no But suppose we had, do you conceive it would be practicable 111 the pre- 
sent state of Ireland to remove persons in poverty from one part of Ireland to another 
by any compulsory authority ?-I do not think it would, and I think on principle ,t 
would be most unjust. One of my objections to the law of settlement is this, that 
after a man may have spent the most productive portions of his life in a particular 
parish, that he is sent back destitute of all connexions to the place of his birth. 

140 Do not you consider that there is a general tendency in Ireland that labour 
should seek the best market?— Certainly ; and I do not believe there is any class of 
persons who exhibit that more strongly ; and I may perhaps be permitted to hand 
in a paper to the Chairman which might be followed up by other returns. 

141. Is that on the subject of the passing of the labourers from Ireland to 

England? — Yes. > 

142. In reference to the system of settlement, have you considered how tar 
hirin" and service might be introduced into Ireland as part of the settlement ? 

I am wholly against it on the principle I have stated, which is this : that there is to 
be no assessment, unless the majority of the parishes think fit ; that they are to apply 
it as they like ; and I think if the Legislature restrict it, we shall get into such 
difficulties as will lead us eventually into the English system ; if we have any por- 
tion of it, the whole will follow. If I look to the Act of Elizabeth, I find what 
the present system grew from, and therefore, on principle, I am against any thing 
approaching a law of settlement. 


Arthur Guinness, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

143. WHERE do you reside ? — I reside near Dublin. Arthur Guinness , 

144. You have been Governor of the Bank of Ireland ? — I have been Governor ; g. 

I am now a Director. _ . . . 

145. You have had a very large establishment in Dublin, as one of the principal 
brewers of Ireland ? — I have. 

146. Can you state to the Committee what the rate of wages is that you pay 
to persons in your employment ? — The lower description of common labourers in 
the concern, as far as I recollect, have from n s. to 12 s. most of them 1 2 s. a 
week, British. 

147. The year through ? — Yes- 

148. And the higher ?— Those advanced to higher departments of labour receive 
according to their employment, probably 13$, 14 s, > 5 s > to s. paitly mat e up 
in monthly allowances. I am now speaking altogether of labourers. 

149. Would what you call common labourers be regarded as common labourers 
in the general acceptation of the country, or are your common labourers of a better 
class than the general class of labourers in Ireland? — I think the brewers generally 
select rather able bodied men, but there is no other difference that I am aware 

° ’589. C 3 150. What 
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Arthur Guinness, 
Esq. 


24 March. 
1830. 


1 50. What is their employment ; what species of labour ? — Common work about 
the brewery. There are some labourers employed in sweeping the yards and other 
such common occupations. Men not unfrequently enter in that way, and obtain 
promotion by good conduct. 

151. Have you persons in your employment in the country as agricultural 
labourers at different times ? — Yes, I have. I happen to have a good deal of land 
about my house. 

152. What sort of wages do you pay for that? — Eight shillings British, is the 
price I pay. 

153. How far is that from Dublin?— Two miles from the end of the town, three 
miles from the castle. 


1 54. Is that the rate of wages charged for the actual days of work, or for the six 
days ? — It is at the rate of 1 s. 4 d. a day, I think. 

155. But supposing half a day is wet, and the labourers cannot work, do you 
deduct from their wages for the loss of time ? — Yes ; except a certain number 
that lodge on my own ground. I have a few of them that I find it is useful 
always to keep about me ; there are no broken days with those men, and they 
have each a cottage gratis, independent of 8 & a week, and also a ton of coals 
annually. There are generally four or five of them. 

156. And the other labourers, how do you deal with them as to broken days? — ■ 
From the others I do make a deduction. 


157. Do you make a deduction in proportion? — They are only paid for the days 
they work. 

158. But if there is a broken day, do they receive nothing for that ? — Yes ; they 
receive half if they work half a day, and so in proportion. 

159. Is there a considerable proportion of holidays in the year? — Not in my 
neighbourhood. There are not many Roman Catholic holidays kept in my neigh- 
bourhood. 


160. Are these rates of wages the common rates of wages paid by other persons 
in Dublin ? — I rather think the farmers about me get labour somewhat lower!; may 
be 1 s. a week lower, but I am not acquainted with the fact ; but I believe gentle- 
men in the country about me pay rather more than the farmers. 

161. But is it among gentlemen the common rate of wages ? — The wages I speak 
of are, I believe, paid by the other gentlemen about me ; but it is probable that the 
farmers may obtain labourers 1 s. a week lower ; 1 am not perfectly acquainted 
with the fact, but I suspect it. 

162. Have you observed any alteration in the habits, and in the condition of 
these labourers, in their food, in their clothing, in their habitations ? — I cannot say 
in general that there has been. 

163. There is a mendicity establishment in Dublin, is there not? — There is 
a very extensive one. 

164. With which you are connected? — My other occupations have prevented 
me from serving on the committee, but I have been always a subscriber to the 
institution. 

165. Suppose the Mendicity Establishment, or an establishment of the same 
character were to be supported by a compulsory rate, so as to give assistance to all 
who may be now in poverty in Dublin, what do you consider would be the con- 
sequence of such an arrangement? — I think the Mendicity has been hitherto 
conducted upon that plan, that it is as little likely to produce pauperism as any 
institution of the kind could be supposed to do, and therefore I am not aware 
that any considerable objection would hold to an institution of that kind being 
somewhat extended. The gates are open to all distressed persons, who are not 
confined for one moment, they receive a certain portion of food of a very plain 
description, but wholesome, and they are allowed a small remuneration of a few pence 
for such labour as they are able to perform. I think there is less objection to an 
institution of that kind than any other that I am aware of for the relief of the 
poor. 

166. Do you conceive that any enlarged provision could be made for the poor 
of Dublin without admitting an influx of new claimants from the country? — We 
have another institution (the House of Industry), and if an institution of that kind 

v were 
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we re considerably enlarged, the influx of claimants would probably increase in pro- Artkv^Mmut, 

portion. SU pp 0S i n g there was an establishment of the character of the House ~ ~~ J 

f Industry, for receiving paupers, and either giving employment to those who * 4 .J™ 

0 not compelled to work, or compelling the class of vagrants to work, do you 
conceive the effect of such an establishment would be to create new demands upon 

the people of Dublin .-—I do. , 

168. Do you consider that that proportion of pauper population would chiefly 
be created from the country ? — I should suspect so, certainly. 

i6q. Could you rely upon the refusal of the inhabitants of Dublin to contribute 
to the relief of that species of distress, as a sufficient protection against the influx of 
paupers from the country ? — Do the Committee mean if there was no other support 
for an institution of that kind but voluntary contributions. 

1 70. Supposing that all the present paupers were supported in a great public 
establishment, and that, according to your suggestion, a new influx of paupers 
came from the country, could you rely upon the refusal of the inhabitants of Dublin 
to give relief, so as to be a sufficient protection from that emigration ?— I think the 
inhabitants of Dublin would very soon tire of supporting an institution of that 
kind. It could not long be supported by voluntary contributions. 

171. The question applies to the new pauper population that would be intro- 
duced ; in case no relief was given to that pauper population, their introduction 
might be prevented?— Yes. 

172. Do you consider it would be effectually prevented by the refusal or relief ? 

—I conceive voluntary contributions would fail. 

1 73. You are aware, doubtless, of the number of Irish labourers that pass from 
Ireland to England, have any circumstances come to your knowledge that led you 
to imaoine that a great number of those return with money they have earned in 
England? — Yes, it is generally believed, and I certainly believe it myself, that by 
far the greater proportion of them return with money. 

174. Have you the means of ascertaining whether any of those who so return 
with money, are persons who have been passed at the public expense from this 
country ? — I only know that by hearsay. 

175. What do you know by hearsay? — I have heard that such is the case, and 
that it is complained of as a hardship upon the parishes here. 

176. Do any of those Irish labourers bring over money in specie, and in a con- 
cealed manner ? — I am convinced they bring over money, but whether in a concealed 
manner, I cannot speak from my own knowledge ; but at the period of their return, 
in the latter part of the autumn, or the beginning of winter, it is a known fact, 
that they come to the Bank of Ireland with their gold to exchange for notes before 
they go into the country. 

177. Have you had experience of that in the Bank of Ireland ? — Yes. 

1 78. To a considerable amount?— So much so, as to require a regulation that they 

should attend early before the press of business commences, and thereby prevent 
inconvenience to the public. . 

179. Do they prefer taking notes into the country rather than gold . So it 

appears. . 

1 80. And it is sufficiently known, is it, that some of those who so bring their 
gold are those who have been brought back? — Yes. 

181. Have there not been cases at the Bank of Ireland, in which the party so 
depositing his gold has taken it out from a place of concealment in the lining of 
his clothing ? — I never knew that fact occur at the Bank of Ireland. I have often 
heard that they do so, but I rather think they come to the Bank with the money 
arranged in their hands. 

182. Do you know the probable amount of the money ? — I have heard of in- 
stances of ten and twelve guineas, or more, being brought home j but that five, six 
or seven guineas is not at all uncommon. 

183. Have you ever had the curiosity at the Bank of Ireland to ascertain the 
amount of any one sum ? — No, I never have. 

184. Would you say that generally speaking it is above 5Z. ? — I should rather 
suspect that in favourable seasons it might, but I have no knowledge of the 
fact. 

389. C4 185. Would 
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Arthur Guinness, 185. Would you propose to confine the support of the mendicity institution to 

v ' voluntary contributions? — Danger is, I believe, apprehended from any attempt 

^ towards compulsory contributions, as involving the introduction of the system of 

,4 ,830 ’ poor laws in Ireland. 

186. You have stated that 8 s. a week is the wages paid to a labourer in your 
neighbourhood, what is the average rental of land there ? — The rental probably at 
present is from 4/. to 5I. per acre for common farms. 



Veneris , 26 ° die Martii, 1830 . 


John Rickman, Esquire, called in ; and Examined. 

John Rickman, 1 87. YOU have formed certain opinions concerning the Improvement of 
Esq. Ireland ? 

26 March. I. HAVE observed, in discussions concerning the state of the poor in Ireland, 

a kind of tacit concurrence in the necessity of the land being taxed for its own 

Taxation of Land in improvement, such improvement being, in reality, the only source to which the 
fOTiteLmrovment- m ‘ n ^ can reasona Wy apply itself for that good purpose; and I understand such 
' men ’ projected taxation to allude to that by grand jury assessment, or to some undefined, 
but not dissimilar principle of levy and management of the produce. 

But Grand Jury Nobody can have read and well considered the Reports of Committees on Grand 
ti^meet^ 0 ^ 016 ” 1 ^ ur y A ssessment > without being convinced of the great utility of such local taxation 
now Txi s t in g!^ " ' ^ and expenditure, nor (it must be confessed) without being acquainted with the 
inequality of that taxation, and the acknowledged defects in its application. More- 
over, I consider it, under whatever improved modification, to be essentially too 
slow in operation for the necessity of the case ; and I confess a lurking dissatisfac- 
tion in my mind at not seeing the Roman Catholic Relief Act followed up with 
energy worthy of the Government which gave the boon, and which is almost indis- 
pensable for proving to the Irish nation, especially to the Irish peasantry, that the 
predictions, which assigned to the numerous classes of society no benefit whatever 
from the concession, were erroneous : whereas I am of opinion, that strong measures 
may be safely and judiciously applied, and with proportionate benefit Yo a tran- 
quillized propulation. 

Well paid labour, I take the liberty therefore of saying, that cultivation of the ' land ought to 
the grand desidera- be improved and increased in Ireland, and that the good work ought to be com- 
tum ‘ menced forthwith, producing well rewarded labour (the happiness of the peasantry) 

on present improvement ; which in its consequences cannot but secure the perma- 
nence of well rewarded labour to the peasant, and through his increased expenditure, 
to the entire population of Ireland. 

Which would result Setting aside then declamation against absentee proprietors (which does not 
ceru Ta'xTn 'Land bear Stl ’ Ct exam ination), 1 recommend an equal tax of ten per cent to be imposed 
exclusivelyappli- 0I } t ' ic fo nded property of Ireland ; to be levied only in case the occupier shall 
cable to Land foil to prove that one-tenth of the net amount of his rent has been expended 

Improvement. by his landlord in solid improvement of the land so occupied, or on some other 

land belonging to the same proprietor ; in effect that the proprietor, in concert 
with his tenants, shall thus expend one-tenth of the clear rental, during a limited 
term, say seven or ten years, unless under special circumstances it be not practi- 
cable or not advisable further to improve his own land ; in which case he shall be 
permitted to pay his tenth into the Bank of Ireland, receiving a moderate interest 
lor his money until the sum shall be beneficially applied in furtherance of the 
same object, producing a higher rate of interest when specially appropriated 

What not elsewhere This application of it is not difficult or obscure; vast tracts of mountain 

expended, to be and of bog may be reclaimed ; but at an expense which the surrounding parishes 
Improvement- Cami0t immediatel y defray by the application of one-tenth part of their rental, and 
a Security being "’here proprietors w'ould gladly borrow aid from this fund, or from Government ; 

afforded to the and who would be enabled to do so, if the same law which established the tax also 

Lender by special exonerated, from all incumbrances, unimproved land of trifling annual value (not 
uactmeut. exceeding sixpence or a shilling per acre), provided sufficient security for the mort- 
gage or other incumbrance remained after such liberation of the fringes of every 
property. 

The 
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The certain and easy improvement of bog, in a country abounding with lime- John Rickman, 
stone, and with fuel for burning it drawn from the bog itself, is not problematical ; ( Esq ‘ 
and in all cases where the majority in value of claimants surrounding the bog shall *6 March 

decide on application for drainage, notice shall be given in the parish or parishes 1 j§ 30> ’ 

concerned, that the entire tenth of net rental is to be applied for a general purpose, -1- 

and that the tax shall not be liquidated by particular improvements as in other Agreement of 
places, or by payment into the Bank of Ireland; and after due notification of Parishes toco- 
such decision, the proper authorities shall forthwith cause the bog to be surveyed, '" n lhls ; 
and levels taken, (if not already done) and the course of the main drains to be staked 
out ; these to be excavated by contract rather than by day labour ; and preferably Survey oldered) 
by the neighbouring peasantry under proper instructors ; individuals of the Sapper and Work forthwith 
and Miner Corps would be excellent for this purpose. The work might commence commenced, 
in the approroaching summer and autumn, and such progress made, that the sub- 
ordinate drains might furnish employment of a simpler kind for next winter ; and 
while the bog is becoming dry and accessible, the assignment of it in severalty to 
parishes and to individual claimants will be in progress, and full employment of 
the population in fencing, afterwards in cultivation, cannot but be the gradual 
result. 

No person of sane mind would desire that the machinery of an English The Expense of 
Inclosure Act should be employed throughout Ireland, because it would create Inclosure Acts 
interminable delay, and an expense usually estimated at 5/. per English acre, ^veralty 0 ; 8 m 
amounting to fifteen millions sterling in law and similar expenses before all the 
mountain land and bogs in Ireland were reclaimed and divided in severalty, which 
is absolutely necessary for attaining a high degree of cultivation. 


This operation, however conducted, would bring into conflict so many rights And of Litigation 
at present too worthless for litigation, that the existing generation of lawyers ^roug^out^keiand, 
could not fail to reap an ample harvest, but not with such prospect of continuance may e av01 e 
in the next generation as to justify numbers in pressing into a profession, which, 

Eowever useful and conducive to precision and civilization, reckons perhaps in 
Ireland practitioners enough already for the above purpose ; and the inconvenient 
increase of their number may be discouraged by means not justifiable in the common 
affairs of life, but quite so in a case where the question will not be of gain or loss 
to the litigant parties, but merely the degree of gain assignable to each claimant. 

To this species of allotment summary decision is fairly applicable, and the complete 
satisfaction afforded heretofore in a case of greater urgency, and also of greater 
intricacy, affords reasonable confidence of success by a similar process. 

I allude to the allotment of sites and boundaries, combined with decision of Instance of Sum- 
right of property also, when London lay in one great ruin after the fire of 1 666 ; process in the 
when the urgency of rebuilding produced a temporary Act of Parliament, (which may pe ^ y 3°^° t j, e Fire 
be read in the Record edition of the Statutes, vol. V, p. 601.) by which the judges of London, 
of the s three courts of Westminster Hall were empowered to decide “ summarily, 

“ and sine forma et fgurd judicii, and without the formalities of proceedings in 
“ courts of law or equity; and they shall and may upon the verdict or inquisition 
* l of jurors, testimony of witnesses upon oath, examination of parties interested, or 
“ by all or any of the said ways, or otherwise according to their discretion, proceed 
“ to the hearing or determining of the said demands or differences between the 
“ parties interested in the premises as landlords, proprietors, tenants, lessees, under - 
<( tenants, or late occupiers.” A well considered and carefully worded enactment ; 
nor is the preamble less suitable to the present occasion, if two words in it may be 
favourably altered: “ And, for that it is just that every one concerned should bear 
“ (read ‘ obtain’) a proportionate share of the loss, (read ‘benefit,’) according to 
“ their several interests, wherein in respect of the multitude of cases, varying in 
“ their circumstances, no certain general rule can be prescribed.” I shall only 
add, that till of late years the Guildhall of London was hung round with the portraits 
of all those judges, whose labours in this mass of arbitration, “without fee or reward,” 

(words which they carefully inserted in the Act,) had deserved so well of the 
metropolis, and therein of the whole nation. It is known that Robert Hooke, 
whose intellect bore the same relation in that age to Sir Isaac Newton’s, as Dr. Wol- 
laston to Sir Humphrey Davy in ours, was the principal surveyor employed on that 
occasion. 

It will not be expected of me to fill up my hasty sketch with detailed expla- Mode of Assess, 
nations ; I will however say on the subject of the proposed taxation, that as it ment > and Re * 
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partition of the may be considered as a prudent as well as patriotic advance of money, and not at 
Land-tax, where a ]i as a compulsory payment into the Exchequer, there will be little need of un pa- 
necessary. lateaible enforcement of the law ; the occupiers must universally communicate the 

amount of the rent paid by them for entry in a parochial register ; on the opposite 
page of which the owner or intermediate lessee of the land (as the case may be) 
shall state deductions from the gross rental ; and the occupier shall be authorized 
to deduct one-tenth part of the net rental so ascertained, and pay it over to the 
county treasurer or other collector, unless the landlord shall have established by 
affidavit or otherwise, his previous expenditure thereof in solid improvement of his 
land. A false return of rent to vacate the lease or tenure of a tenant ; and in 
every gradation of proprietorship, a tenth shall be chargeable through every species 
of ownership or productive estate ; so that n« man shall enjoy income from land 
without contributing one-tenth of it for a purpose beneficial to all, to each in 
proportion of his income accruing from land. 


Estimated Rental In the case of reclaimable bog, it is possible to suppose a wilful over-state- 
of Ireland, ment of rental, by which afterwards the value of land allotted must be regu- 

C 1 » on th e whole, I think there is little danger of defective statements of the 

Land-tax.^ actual amount of rental. What that amount is I do not pretend to know ; but as 

the rental of England and Wales (exclusive of house rent) was 30 millions in 
1810-11, almost 33 millions in 1814-15; at present perhaps 30 millions ; and as 
Ireland is half the area of England, I rate the rental at half, or 1 5 millions ; the 
land in Ireland being better, and the rent of it higher ; but a greater proportion 
of surface unproductive. Thus the proposed land-tax may be estimated at 
1,500,000 1. per annum, which at 1 l. per acre would nearly suffice for draining all 
the Red Bog in one year, if entirely so applied. Suppose one-third applied to 
that purpose, the whole would be drained in three years ; and by the immediate 
consequence of good interest and unquestionable security, would tempt into activity 
all the dormant capital of the United Kingdom, if necessary : then would Ireland 
flourish in proportion to the fertility with which she is endowed by nature, and her 
inhabitants would become happy and contented. 


Frugal and efficient On the management of the drainage I shall say something, because jobs 
Management in and partiality, if not higher degrees of injustice, are in obvious prospect. To 

draining the Bogs this I answer, that supposing these evils to go to the extent of a quarter of the 
&e Improvement" rec J aimed property (an incredible proportion), the benefit would still be great to the 
of the Highlands of claimants ; and nationally speaking, it is of no consequence by whom the improved 
Scotland. bog is acquired, or at what expense, so that the bog is reclaimed, and property 

realized in Ireland. But I am persuaded that peculation may be prevented, and 
promptitude insured in any degree that shall be thought desirable ; and I found 
my opinion on a degree of experience which can scarcely be fallacious. It has 
happened to me to be a near spectator of the improvement of the Highlands of 
Scotland, where about goo miles of road, and many bridges, large and small, were 
made in the course of twenty years, under a law', according to which the expense 
was borne equally by the public, and by the applicant for a new road or bridge. 
Questions sufficiently complex arose in the application of this rule ; but not only 
was no injustice committed, but the imputation of it, or of influence or partiality, 
never once occurred. 


Where the same 
good conduct per- 
petuates itself 
successfully. 


These roads and bridges are maintained in repair under the same manage- 
ment ; and I was well pleased in the midst of the unexampled storms of last 
August, (when I happened to be in the Highlands), to find that the habit of 
mind in every inhabitant had assumed such confidence, that the activity of the 
Telford school was quite unnoticed, although to me it appeared very remarkable, 
especially when I was carried through a ford, accessible to wheel carriages by means 
of a full mile of new road, partly cut into a rugged ascent ; and this but three 
days after a considerable bridge over the river Findhorn had been swept away. 
Asking the driver of the post-horses how this had been accomplished, he answered 
carelessly, “ that the road-inspector was soon informed of the disaster,” and of 
course hastened to the spot, where by employing the country people under his own 
example and instruction, the roads of access were prepared, and then a track staked 
out across the low ground, as fast as the water receded into its proper channel. In 
other instances of less serious damage, I perceived every where that remedy had 
been proportionately more rapid ; but not once did I meet with praise of any road- 
inspector : a silence which I deemed the highest praise, as being demonstrative that 

sluggishness 
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1 o-ishness in them never enters into the calculation of those who habitually profit John Rickman, 
by their vigilance. J , 

How was this sound constitution, this perpetuated activity established ? By 2 6 March, 
ctino- on one simple principle, wisely ordained by the Legislature, and well 1830. 

dhered to by the engineer whom the Parliamentary Commissioners had the 

tood fortune to engage in their service. This principle was the studied rejec- It being the result 
tioh of local influence. The meetings of the Commissioners could only be held in not 

London or Westminster, and they permitted not personal applications to the Board ; inimitable, 
the engineer steadily abstained from accepting the proffered hospitality of Highland 
proprietors, and it was discovered by them and others after many experiments, 
that recommendation of aspirants for office or for contracts, tended only to their 
. rejection. This severity, impartially continued, became inoffensive ; and the Com- 
missioners scrupulously abstaining from interference in subordinate appointments, 
all parts of the establishment were uniform ; power and responsibility were properly 
lodged together, and no failure was ever experienced. It may be said, that the 
sagacity and the example of Mr. Telford produced this striking effect, which is 
very true ; but it is also true, that a patronized individual seldom or never becomes 
an efficient office-bearer ; the chances are ten to one against the natural fitness of 
any person not selected on account of fitness ; and the comparatively independent 
position of a patronized individual with regard to his official superior, enfeebles his 
zeal and the developement of his faculties. 


The same principle applied to Irish improvement, could Ireland tolerate the Board of Unpaid 
same severity, or more properly speaking, (in consideration of her greater power) ^^jj^gYby 0 
could Ireland practice such abstinence, would produce the same effect: seven or Law 
eight unpaid Parliamentary Commissioners, with the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and other official commissioners at their head, might be appointed by law ; the same 
establishment of head quarters in the English metropolis, the same admixture of 
commissioners from various parts of the United Kingdom, and (if possible) the 
same individual engineer, not yet past his activity, and rich with the experience 
already described, would not fail to administer a rigorous law in an unexceptionable 
manner. 


I see no occasion for further explanation, because the imposition of the proposed Consideration of 
land-tax, and the presiding board once established, details would suggest them- details afterwards; 
selves, and be supplied by subsidiary legislation ; while the arbitration of property C ommInceTmme- 
and of allotments would be matter of serious deliberation among the real sages of diately. 
the law. The present session of Parliament will last long enough for the initiative, 
and six months are too much to be lost, if expectation of good result seem to be 
well founded. 


Mr. John Dyas, called in ; and Examined. 

188. WHERE do you reside ? — I reside at Burford’s Town. Mr. 

1 89. In what county ? — County Meath, near the town of Kells. JohnDyas. 

190. What is your occupation in life ? — My occupation, generally, is a grazier 

and farmer. ' 

191. Do you farm your own estate, or do you hold your land of another ? — I rent 
all my lands ; I hold near 700 Irish acres. 

192. You have stated that you are principally employed as a farmer ; have you 
any other occupation ? — I am high constable, and have been collector of the county 
cess these eighteen years for the barony of Upper Kells. 

193. By a public cess, do you mean the grand jury taxes ? — Yes. 

1 94. Have you ever filled any other public office ? — -I have been a tithe commis- 
sioner for the valuation of lands. I have valued several parishes ; the quality of the 
land, and tliedifferent descriptions, and classed them under theTilhe Composition Act. 

195. For moi’e parishes than one ? — Five ; and I have settled them in a manner 
which has been agreeable to both rector and parishioners. 

196. Can you inform the Committee what is the rate of wages in your neighbour- 
hood? — Wages are different; in the winter season they are from 6 d. to 8tf., and 
in the summer season, 10 d. a day, unless it is just at harvest or when they are in 
a hurry, then they may be l s. or is. 3 d. for a few days. 

*97- Is there general employment at that rate? — No, there is not; I know 
several thousands of people idle all around me in the neighbourhood of Kells, who 
have been idle ever since the time they dug the potatoes. 

589. D 2 198. — Where 
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Mr. 

John Dyas. 

26 March, 
1830. 


198. Where you have stated the rate of wages at 8 d. and 1 o d. do you mean that 
that rate is paid to the individual, or is allowed to them as a set-ofF for rent ? — Why, 

I may say, principally as a set-off for rent. I am extensively in the land way 
myself, and I may say, I assure you, I scarcely get a shilling from the poor. I am 
obliged to give them employment to pay their little rents. 

199. When you say you scarcely get a shilling from the poor, are we to under- 

stand you mean the occupiers, the cottiers upon your own land? — I cannot say 
altogether on my own land. What I keep living on my own land, I give them con- 
stant employment, but these are the resident poor all round me. When I wish 
to reclaim my lands, I let a field for potatoes, for instance, which is the best treat- 
ment to prepare land for a crop of oats : I cannot get in the rent for that, but I must 
give them work to pay their rents. * 

200. Have you observed, within your experience, any improvement in the quality 
of agricultural produce in your neighbourhood ? — I consider there is. I consider 
there is an improvement in the growth of grain of both wheat and oats. 

201. Do you think the quality is improved, as well as the quantity increased?— 

I think so. 

202. Have you observed any improvement in the agricultural machinery used ; 
the cars and carts ? — As far as cars are concerned, they have been done away with 
entirely ; but the improvement has not been to that extent that it would have 
been, for the want of capital and encouragement to go on for the benefit of the 
country. 

203. Is there at present more capital laid out for land than there used to be for- 
merly? — No, not since the late war. The people have become so depressed, that 
they are not able to lay out capital sufficient to improve their land, unless it is one 
tenant in twenty. Their rents are too high, their taxes are too high, according to 
the produce that they have from the property to dispose of, to meet their rents and 
pay their taxes. 

204. Will you state what the rents are generally in your neighbourhood, for the 
first quality of land ? — The rents vary very much, according to the quality ; it is 
from a pound, I should say, to two guineas an acre. 

205. Now that land which islet at a pound, do you mean the Irish acre? — 
Yes ; we have not at present any lands let but at the Irish acre. 

206. Will you state what description you mean by the first quality of land ; how 
much of it would support a full grown beast, winter and summer ? — We cannot set 
much value on the winter season ; but in the summer season, the first quality of 
an Irish acre and a rood of land, would support a beast of 500 weight ; 500 is a 
very fair weight for a feeding beast. 

207. That acre and a rood you would appropriate to the support of the beast, 
without any sheep ? — Without any sheep. 

208. How many sheep is supported on an acre of that prime quality of land? — 
From four to five. 

209. Now take the inferior lands, what would they support? — Why the inferior 
bad description of lands are only fit for growing stock, but as to bring any thing 
into market, they are not^fit ; it would take two acres, at least, to feed a beast of 
.500 weight; but as to bringing them into market as saleable, or to fatten them, 
it would not do at all. 

210. State what the produce of the best quality of wheat land would be in your 
neighbourhood ? — Why we consider a fair average crop to be about eight barrels 
of wheat, of twenty stone to a barrel, per acre. 

211. At what rent would that description of land let? — From 1/. 1,55. to 2/., 
or from 1 1 . 10 s. to 2/. 

212. Would the inferior quality of land which produces oats, be as good as what 
the rent and what the average produce would be? — The inferior quality will not 
give wheat at all. 

213. Iam asking as it is ? — That land which is very inferior, by manuring it 
and going through a great deal of expense, it may give from ten to twelve barrels an 
acre of oats. 

214. How many stone to a barrel ? — Fourteen stone is our Irish barrel. 

215. We will first take the rent of the oat land ; would that yield ten barrels to 
the acre? — I will say from 1 1 . to 1 1 . 5s. 

216. State the produce of the potato land; how many barrels, and how much 
the value of it would be per barrel ? — Why it will produce, I should think, about 
60 barrels an. acre, by manuring it and treating it well ; and each of those barrels 
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Id have been worth last year one penny per stone. This last season I think 
' 1 ° v have not been so good in Ireland, they are now going up as high as 3 d. 
w taking the average they will not be worth more than 2 d. per stone. 
buc How many stone to a barrel ?— Twenty stone. The expense of sending 
them to market, and getting them, is very great. There is a great deal of trouble 
it tending the potato crop. - . . 

018 Now you have stated in a former part of your examination, that you some- 
times let out potato-land yourself? — I do. 

210 At what rate is that generally let out ? — It is let at from 61. to 7/. and 8 /. 

...l.'nn- tr. itc nnnlitv and nerfivdino 1 as it is manured. 



220 ’ Do you mean to state that the tenant has to manure or the landlord? — 
The landlord. It is let from 6 1. to 7 /. and from that to 8 1. by the landlord ; and 
very often where the person who takes it from you has manure himself, he gets the 
land for no rent. 

221. For only the manure? — For merely putting his manure on the land, where 
the land has become in an exhausted state. 


222. Has the description of stock in husbandry improved within your knowledge ? 
-They have, since the increase of our intercourse with England. I certainly con- 


sider our horned cattle especially has been improved by getting over the Hereford, 
Ayreshire, and Leicestershire breed. 

223. You have stated that many thousands of persons are unemployed in your 
neighbourhood ; are those able-bodied men, capable of labour and desirous of ob- 
taining it ? — They are as able men, as fine young men, and as willing to work as 
any men living ; and all I wonder is, that we have not more robberies and more 
destruction done in the country ; and I have often laid down in my bed, and won- 
dered at all the creatures around me who were out of employment, that could not get 
work, and that were idle all the wintei-, what would become of them. 

224. Did you in the year 1821 take the census of the population in your dis- 
trict? — I took the census of the barony of Upper Kells in the year 1821 ; there 
are nine parishes in the barony. 

225. How many acres in the barony ? — Why it pays the county cess, to the best 
of my recollection, for 21,452. 

226. That is below the real contents ?— Far below the real contents ; I should 
imagine there is nearly 25,000 or 26,000 at least. 

227. Can you state to the Committee what the population of that barony was ? — 
At that time I think it was somewhere between 1 8,000 and 1 9,000, but now I should 
say at least there is beyond 20,000 persons in that barony at this moment. 

228. Can you state to the Committee, or have you the means of judging, what 
proportion of able-bodied poor within that barony are out of employment ? — The 
«<reat majority of the people live by labour ; it is principally agricultural that is 
carried on : we have not any trade, no commerce whatever, and no manufactories. 

229. You have acted, you state, as a commissioner under the Tithe Valuation 
Bill ; has the operation of that Bill given satisfaction where it has been decided ?- — - 
It has to a certain degree : it has relieved the small farmer that holds from ten to 
twenty acres ; it has taken the burthen away from him in the way of tithe from 
what he paid formerly, but it has not relieved the extensive landholder, it has 
rather been an injury to him. 

230. The relief which has been given to the poor has been compensated by an 
additional burthen on the richer parties ? — It has. 

231. You are aware of a provision in that Act by which the tithe-composition 
rent is payable, in the case of a new lease, by the landlord ? — I am ; the Act of 
Parliament specifies that, and in some cases it has been allowed by the landlord, 
and in other cases it has not. The tenants have been tyrannized over, and the 
landlords have said, “ if you do not pay the tithe I shall distrain you, and you 
must pay all.” 

232. Do you mean to say you have no lease made subsequent to the passing of 
that Act in which, notwithstanding the express provision of the Act, the burthen 
of tithe is still thrown on the occupier, and not paid by the landlord ? I have not 
known it in any one case in all my extent of barony, which is from fourteen to 
fifteen miles long ; I do not know one in that whole extent being allowed it but 
one man, who insisted on his right according to law. 

233. Did he enforce his right effectually ? — He did. 

234. You have stated that the pressure of the taxation is very heavy on the 
poor ; what taxation do you refer to ?— Our county rates come very high, also the 
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tithe composition in some parishes comes very high, and the church rates come 
very high. 

235. Are all those taxes paid by the occupying tenants? — They are ; I pay my. 
self, I think, from 100/. to 120/. a year taxes. 

236. Being yourself collector of the grand jury taxes in the barony in which 
you reside, can you state whether the collection of that tax is attended with cir- 
cumstanced of pressure, and of considerable difficulty to the people ? — I consider it 
is, especially in the summer season ; for in the winter season, when they have a few 
barrels of oats to dispose of, or some other little means, such as a pig, to pay their 
cesses, they pay it cheerfully; but then in the summer season they are so wretchedly 
poor, and so much distressed, that it is with great difficulty a collector can get in 
his money, and I, as collector of the county cess, have often advanced some hundreds 
to clear it up, rather than I should distress some of my respectable neighbours or 
people, for I should be ashamed to do it on considering the distressed state of the 
country. 

237. Do you consider that an alteration of the law, supposing it were carried 
into full effect, which relieved the occupying tenants in cases of future leases of 
the grand jury taxation, would be felt as a considerable means of improving their 
condition ? — I think it would materially. 

238. Do you consider that if the taxation fell on the landlord rather than on 
the tenant, that the grand juries would be more economical than they are at pre- 
sent ? — I am well aware of it ; for they would not be so fond of beautifying 
their domains, with pleasure walks round them ; they do not care what expense 
they put some of the poor industrious landholders to in order to pay this tax. 
I know some of them who are worth some thousands, in the county, who reserve 
that qualification to themselves, that is the free ground ; they charge their tenantry 
to the perch, nearly reserving it to themselves, and they make all their roads and 
footpaths ; all this is done at the expense of the unfortunate tenantry. 

239. Would you consider that those abuses might be corrected if the tax was 
imposed more directly upon the landlord? — Yes; they would not be so anxious 
to tax the landholders. 

240. Can you inform the Committee whether, in the execution of the grand 
jury works, the labourers are generally paid in money, or paid in allowances on 
account ? — I can ; they in general are not paid by money ; there are road 
jobbers who get presentments, and then they are granted at the assizes. These 
road jobbers lay in, for instance, meal and potatoes at a cheap time of the year, 
and then, in the summer season, the poor are so wretchedly poor and distressed, 
that if you do not work for value they say you shall get no money, and they charge 
at a most enormous rate for what meal or potatoes they give them. 

241. Are we to understand that a payment, made in meal and potatoes, is at 
a value disproportionate to the market price ? — Yes, considerably so. 

242. Have you known instances, under the present system, in which the execu- 
tion of the public works is made, not a matter of money payment, but a satisfaction 
of arrears of rents and credits, given in the rent account of the labourer ? — In 
many cases, I have known where the tenantry has become in arrear, the landlord, in 
order to get in his rack-rent, the tenant says to him, if you get me a road to employ 
my horses, I will try, by every exertion, to make up your rent, and he holds the 
presentment ; and that is the way a great many of the rents have been paid, by 
taxing the remainder of the unfortunate landholders in the barony. 

243. Supposing that the grand jury taxation was not only thrown upon the 
landlord, but that a system of performing the public works were introduced which 
would insure the payment of wages in mouey to the labourers occupied in these 
public works, would it not have an immediate effect in improving the condition of 
the people ? — I certainly consider it would ; because, in the first place, if the poor 
got their money, they could lay it out to better advantage, and they could purchase 
commodities on much more moderate terms ; but instead of that being the case at 
present, they are overcharged for every thing they get. 

244. Have you known of any considerable number of farms falling out of lease 
irj your neighbourhood, within your experience ?— Yes, I have known several farms 
within my experience falling out of lease, where there has been a great number of 
poor who were in a wretched state. These poor living upon it, they cut it up, 
destroyed it, abused the land from bad tillage, and they did not leave so much as a 
bush or a tree, but they cut them all down. The cabins they lived in were most 
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miserable and wretched to be seen, enough to give them fever and sickness, which 

it did a general state in which lands are to be found after the expiration 
f a long lease in that part of the country ?— In some cases. In some cases, where 
there is a respectable landholder that keeps the land in his own possession, the lands 
. well treated ; but where they are re-let, and subdivided into very small holdings, 

they are sure to be destroyed in this kind of way. . . . 

246 The population accumulates in great numbers in land of that description r — 
Uncommonly so; it is astonishing. In fact, they get married in Ireland, and never 
consider how they are to support a family at all. 

247. When a farm falls out of lease in the miserable and wretched condition you 
have described, what course is generally pursued by the landlord ? — The first course 
pursued is, the tenants are generally served with a notice to quit, they get generally 
six months notice to quit ; then in case they do not quit, they are turned out by 
ejectment process, under the new civil bill ejectment. 

J 248. What mode of letting is then generally adopted ?— ' Then the lands are 
divided and farmed out ; latterly, since the 40 s. freeholders have been done away 
with, the farms have become more extensive, as the members and large landed pro- 
prietors do not consider that they would have so much interest in the county since 
the 40 s. freeholders have been done away with ; therefore they make their farms 
now larger, which is of service to the land, and betters the condition of the farmer. 

249. Are we to understand that where the lands fall out of lease it is resurveyed, 
and let to a fewer number of tenants than were formerly upon it ? — Yes. 

250. What becomes of the remaining part of the ejected tenantry ’—They come' 
to a most unfortunate situation, in a certain degree. They run into the brinks of 
bogs, and lands or places where it is not fit for any person to live, or they run into 
towns. 

251. What description of house is generally built on these larger farms which 
replace the smaller ones? — That depends on the size of the farm, and the capital the 
person has who holds the land. 

252. Is it better than the former description of house? — It is. 

253. Is there generally attached to it farming offices, suited to the capital of the 
farmer, and the size of the farm ? — No, unless he builds them himself. 

254. To these farmhouses, do they build cowhouses ? — They build them just as 
they require them. 

255. Do they generally require them, or no? — They cannot do without them. 
An extensive farm requires a good many offices to carry on the farming purposes. 

256. Then is the condition of the few tenants who remain upon the land very 
much better than the condition of the many tenants that formerly occupied it? — 
That would take some years. I cannot say they would be in an improved state for 
some time to come; for the lands are so injured by small lettings, and so ill-treated, 
that it would take some years before the lands would recover from their severe 
mode of tillage. 

257. But so far as the change takes place in the condition of both the inhabit- 
ants and the soil, is it better under the new system than it was under the old ?— 
It is ; for where there is any experimental farmer, he treats his land on a better 
principle ; but still they have not the capital to farm their lands as they ought. 
Perhaps there may be one man, or two, or three, or four, in the parish, that may 
have a taste to treat lands in a proper manner, and may have capital, and spirit, 
and knowledge, as to how it ought to be done ; but the mode in which they farm in 
England, is not the mode in which they farm in Ireland, it is quite different. 

258. Are you giving the result of your own observations as to what you have 
seen actually happen, or are you speaking speculatively as to what ought to happen ? 
— I am speaking as a practical farmer. 1 have reclaimed lands where there have 
been bog-holes, and places where I have caught eels the length of my arm, by 
draining and good treatment. 

259. If that land had remained in the hands of small occupiers, cottiers, have 

you any reason to think that such improvements either would or could have taken 
place ? — It never would ; there never was any made on those lands which I have 
reclaimed, or a ditch, hedge, or sewer for draining the lands. ^ 

260. Suppose that the alteration of the system of managing lands which you 
have described, and the consolidation of farms which you have described, had not 
been introduced, what do you conceive would have been the tendency of the other 
system, the subdivision of lands with a view to the interest and condition of the 
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Mr- poor themselves? — I do not think that they would have been better, from the ] ow 
jonnDi/aa. degraded state of society in which they were, if they had continued in the state 
26 March the y were ’ There was an over-abundant population ; they lived in huts ; they 

a 830. ’ were in that degraded state, that they never would have bettered themselves, 0 r 

they had not a spirit of emulation ; and I certainly do think, that in letting lands 
a farmer ought to have from 60 to 1 00 acres, to enable him to keep horses and cows* 
and to treat his land in a proper manner, that is, according as it comes round in 
rotation fit for tillage ; he could lay down a part and break up a part. If he has 
a family to support, the very produce of these lands is little enough to support that 
family, and he has it not then in his power to pay his rent. 

261. Under that improved system of management, do you think that the quantity 
of produce has increased ? — By all means. 

262. As compared with the produce raised by the cottier tenants? — By all 
means ; because lands fed on, we will say for ten, twelve or fifteen years, then the 
staple becomes enriched ; then when it is broken up it gives at least twice the crop 
it would before. 

263. Is then the tendency of the subdivision of land to deteriorate the quality 
of the land, and the tendency of an opposite system to improve the condition of 
the land ? — By all means ; it improves the country and the lands, and it gives the 
place quite a different aspect. 

264. Under the improved system of farming, which you have described as leading 
to an augmented produce of the land, do you consider there will be eventually an 
increased demand for the labour of the people ? — A great deal of that depends on 
the tenant, and if there is that feeling between landlord and tenant; that is, in the 
first place the tenant has a fair interest in the land, that he can improve it ; and in 
the next place a great deal depends on the kind of lease that is given as an encou- 
ragement to an improving tenant to expend his capital on the land, by which means 
then he improves all his lands. 

265. Under an improved system of managing land leading to an augmented 
produce, will there be also an augmented demand for labour ? — There will of course, 
if the lands are well treated and highly manured : it would take more labour in 
doing it, provided the tenant has the means in his power to do so. 

26C. You have spoken as to the spirit of emulation and improvement amongst 
the people, is their condition in point of knowledge and information improved 
within your observation ?— Yes ; the country has become very much enlightened 
within my own recollection ; indeed the greater part of the people have become 
more enlightened, especially since the intercourse with England has been so great. 

267. Is there an anxiety amongst the people to become improved farmers, and to 
understand the principles of the improved management of their land? — Indeed 
there are a good many of them so, but I cannot say it is so generally. 

268. Suppose there were schools of industry attached to schools of instruction, 
in which improved modes of farming and improved modes of industry were taught, 
do you consider there would be an anxiety on the part of the people to profit by 
such information? — By all means. Formerly the people were so bigotted and 
superstitious as to their mode of farming, that it was impossible to change them ; 
but since the intercourse with England their minds have become more enlightened, 
the mode of tillage has been improved to a certain degree, and certainly, if you 
enlighten the poor and educate them, which they require most materially, and 
bring them up to industry and agricultural pursuits, (as our county is principally 
111 that way, not having manufactories or trade), it must benefit the country 
materially. 

269. If there were such schools established on good principles, do you think 
the farmers who are in possession of some property would be disposed to pay for 
the instruction of their children at such institutions ? — I do ; and there are several 
thousands idle, unemployed, and not educated. In the barony of Upper Kells, 
which is about fifteen miles long, there are nine parishes, and in those nine parishes 
some of them contain from about 2,500 to ( 5 , 000 acres in a parish : now 1 should 
consider, if there were two schools at least in every barony, in the most extensive 
part of that barony, or in the largest parish, that it would improve the country 
^laterally, educate the poor, and give them every information which they require. 

270. Do you consider that capital might be applied on land within your ob- 
servation, yielding a fair return ? — I do. 

271. Is there much land within your observation which requires improvement, 
and upon which the improvement could take place profitably? — There is. 

272. Are 
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2 Are there any charities in your neighbourhood for the relief of the sick 
the indigent ? — There is a fever hospital lately established at Kells. 

0F 273- When was it established ?— Just within this year ; it was built last summer ; 
it is iust a new thing got up. _ . 

274. Has it been of service to that country?— It has; and there is a dis- 
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P 27^'will you state what relief the Fever Hospital has given, and what degree 
of confidence "is placed in it by the poor within your observation ?— -There was an 
inferior house or place that they kept as an hospital a few years back, which was 
a bad one ; but there has been a very good one built lately, and the people are now 
beginning to put more confidence in it. Before, it vvas impossible to get them to 
send theTr poor to the hospital, now they are more inclined ; and I certainly do 
consider that it has benefited the country very much. 

276. When you state that it was impossible to induce them to send their poor to 

the hospital, was it because they had not confidence in the due administration of 
the hospital ?— Yes. . _ , , , . 

277. Has their opinion now changed i — It has, to a much greater degree than 

heretofore ; but l certainly consider that they are now beginning to have quite 
a different opinion to what they had before ; they were formerly possessed of old 
prejudiced notions. . . 

278. You have spoken of dispensaries in your neighbourhood, is the relief given 
by the dispensaries productive of benefit to the poor ? — Yes. 

279. Will you explain to the Committee what description of relief is given ; how 
it is obtained ? — They meet, I believe, twice a week, and then they get tickets of 
admission from the subscribers to attend the dispensary ; there is an apothecary ; 
and a physician attends, who hears their cases, and prescribes for them ; and they 
have the medicine given to them. 

280. There appearing to be sixteen dispensaries in your county, a county 
infirmary, two fever hospitals, one at Kells, and one at Navan, do you consider 
that the wants of the poor in sickness are adequately provided for in the county of 
Meath ?— I believe there is one establishment at Oldcastle ; I think they are very 
well supplied in that respect. 

281. In the event of extending further the charitable establishments by grand 
jury presentments, would that not become an additional burthen on some of the 
poor themselves, so long as the tax is paid by the tenant and not by the landlord ? — 
Of course. 

282. Suppose vestries constituted like the vestries under the Tithe Composition 
Act, to have an unlimited power of assessing the parish in aid of the poor, do you 
consider that such a power could be safely confided to them r — I do not think it 
could, to a certain degree ; I have attended many vestries, and I have found in 
many cases where the rector had brought forward a majority of small votes just to 
serve his own purpose, and where there were extensive landholders present, they 
would get a number of those people who had only an acre or two, and soon get up a 
majority of Votes, and then they could carry whatever they chose, which I consider 
most Unjust, and most unfair. 

283. You stated there has been a considerable improvement in the land within 
your memory, does that improvement arise from a greater attention to clearing the 


land from weeds ? — It does. 

284. Are labourers employed on the land at other times than at seed time and 
harvest ? — By some they are, but not in general ; they are idle the greater part of 
the season. 

285. Would it be advantageous, when they are not employed at other times, 
that they should be so employed ? — It would be very advantageous that they should 
be so employed, it would benefit the land, and it would serve the poor ; and I know 
that there are some people of large fortunes, who are worth some thousands, not 
far from me, who are looking at them idle all around them, and will not give them 
a day’s work, or a shilling out of charity ; and I say also, that it is the farmer, and 
the man who by his industry is striving to make his rents, that employs the poor 
principally. 

286. Do you consider that it is advantageous to the occupier of land himself that 
he shoidd employ the poor in the way you describe ? — I do consider it would, if 
his capital would allow, and he had it in his power to employ them. 

287. Are additional wages given to the poor for getting in the harvest? — Always ; 
but that is only for three weeks or a fortnight. 
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288. How much is the usual wages for harvest money ?• — It fluctuates very much 
just for the time, it greatly depends upon the state in which the harvest comes in • 
if it comes in in a regular manner, and the weather is favourable, their wages may 
be from about 1 s. to 1 s. 3 d. a day ; if it comes in bad, and a storm ensues, they 
may be raised to 1 s. 8 d. a day. 

289. By dividing the land into larger farms, would it produce an increase of 
produce ? — I think it would, by treating the land in a regular mode of treatment. 

290. Do the smaller occupiers apply as much manure to the land as the larger 
occupiers ? — The small farmer has but little manure ; and in fact what manure he 
has, he extracts it back from tillage again. 

291. Do the farmers feed their men when they employ them in harvest, as well 
as give them additional wages ? — That depends upon what part of the country it is 
in ; now in my part of the country men are not fed, in other parts of the county 
Meath they are fed, but then they are paid only from about 5 d. to 6 d. a day, some- 
times 8 d. 

292. What kind of food is it they give them? — At that particular season they 
may give them stirabout and potatoes. 

293. When the land is occupied in small portions, do they cultivate it with the 
spade or the plough ? — Principally with the spade. There are lands in that state, 
that there is no improvement whatsoever upon them, not so much as a ditch or a 
fence, and if there was a tree upon them they would cut it down. 

294. Do you have green crops every year on the same land in those cases? — 
Yes. 

295. Do those small farmers hold their lands by leases, or as tenants at will? — 
They are generally tenants at will, but in some cases they have leases. 

296. You said there was more employment for the people on the large farms than 
upon the small ones ; when the land is cultivated by the spade, does not that require 
more men upon it than when it is cultivated by the plough ? — Of course. 

297. Is it not the interest of the lowest farmer to cultivate his land with as 
few people as possible, consistent with keeping it in good order? — By all means ; 
he would make the more of it by so doing. 

298. What are the fences made of? — In some parts the fences are made of stone 
walls, in that part of the country where it is stony and rocky, but in other places 
there are small ditches, they just throw up the dirt ; where there is an improving 
tenant he quicks it, in other places there is not a quick at all put in. 

299. Where there are quick hedges, do you find any difficulty in preserving them 
from being stolen? — Yes, where there is an overgrown population, and especially 
if firing is not very plentiful. 

300. Is there a difficulty of preventing quick hedges from being destroyed ? — 
Yes. 

301. Do you apprehend that a quick fence is a better fence than a stone wall, 
when they have an opportunity of having a stone wall ? — A stone wall does not take 
up so much land, in the first place, but a great deal depends upon the part of the 
country ; in some places you cannot have a stone wall, you must build ditches ; 
when ditches are thrown up, it forms a shelter, it enriches the soil, the grass grows, 
and it is a great improvement to the growth of cattle ; and it is a general improve- 
ment to the country. 

302. In threshing, is it necessary to keep any w'atch to prevent the grain being 
stolen ? — That may be the case sometimes ; but you must take the best care you 
can ; we have got some threshing machines in the country, not many. 

303. Is the grain generally threshed by the hand or by a threshing machine ? — 
—Generally by hand, with a flail ; there are a few threshing machines in the country, 
not many. 

304. Are there any root crops grown, for winter food for the cattle or sheep ?— 
A little ; and I certainly do consider that if the tenantry had an interest, and 
besides an emulation to go on, that if grain crops were raised as they are in England, 
it would serve the country materially in the growth of stock, and in the winter season 
also it would serve the country materially. 

305. Would that not cause an increased employment of the labouring people ? — 
I think it would. 

306. Would it be necessary to keep any watch to prevent those root crops from 
being stolen?— Indeed they would steal them, especially where there is a great popu- 
lation in a starving state ; I am confident if there, was not that increase of population 
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there is unemployed in the country, that they would not steal them ; I consider 
* jf t ], e English had to suffer or bear with the hardships that the Irish do, you 
ould have ten rogues in England to one there is in Ireland. I know many parts 
W f ] re l a nd, and I can assure you that the distress of the country is so great, that 
° allv I believe the poor scarcely eat a bit of meat during the entire season, 
excepting just at Christmas ; they live principally on potatoes three times a-day. 

307. Do you grow any turnips yourself ?— No, I have never grown any yet, but 
I intend to make a beginning this year. 

qo8. Do you grow any- clover ? — 1 do very much, and grass seeds too, according 
as my land requires to be broken ; I keep a succession of tillage, according as I con- 
sider the land requires it to reclaim it, and to improve it. And if the stock may 
perhaps some years fail, the tillage may perhaps be favourable in the way of re- 
paying me. 

399* " hen you stated that the land would fat an ox of 500 weight, is that land 
ever land which is broken up for tillage, or is it kept constantly in pasture ?— It is 
all broken up in the course of time ; there is none of it but what may be tilled in the 
course of a succession of years, we will say from 10 to 15 or 20 years. 

310. Are you much infested with strolling beggers in the county Meath? — 
Very much. 

311. Are they generally of your own country or strangers? — A great many of 
them are strangers. 

312. Are they able-bodied men?— Not in general ; unless it is that real neces- 
sity drives them to beg, othenvise they would be ashamed to beg. 

313. Are they a greater distress to the poorer farmer than they are to the richer ? 
— They are relieved principally by the poorer farmers, in the way of giving them 
something to support them as they go about. 

314. Do they give them meal and potatoes, or money ? — They give them some 
potatoes in general ; as for money, there is very little money to be had to give 
them. They may, perhaps, in a little country village, get a halfpenny where they 
have not provision to give them. 

315. Had you never any curiosity to inquire how much a person has given to him 
in the course of a day ? — No, I had not. 

3 1 6. Has he had three pennyworth given to him ? — That all depends upon the 
kind of person that bestows the gift ; some will give something, others will give 
nothing. Very often some of the poorest and needy creatures in the middling 
class of society do not like to let a poor person go by without giving them some- 
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thing. 

317. I am asking you with respect to a strolling beggar, that goes about with his 
wife and children with a pack upon his back ? — I cannot say that a great many of 
them do that, unless it is from necessity alone ; those people generally are relieved 
by giving them a proportion of meal and potatoes instead of money. 

318.. Does the most of your evidence apply to the barony in which you live? — • 
It does ; but I have a general knowledge of a great part of the county. I travel 
a good deal. I go to Connaught and to Ballinasloe in purchasing stock. I go to 
fairs and markets both in England and Ireland. 

319. Is there not a greater proportion of the better description of land in the 
county of Meath than there is about Kells? — No; 'I consider there is as 
good land about the neighbourhood of Kells as there is in almost any other part 
of the county. 

320. Is there not a greater proportion of lands in the county of Meath which 
have been in grass for many years ?— I do not think there is so much as there 


321. Do you mean to say, the best grass land in the county of Meath is not 
equal to fatten a larger description of beast ? — I consider that an acre and a rood 
will feed a beast of between 600 and 700 weight. I know people who will give an 
acre and a half to feed a beast, but an acre and a rood is generally what 1 allow 
myself as a grazier and feeder. 

322. Now with respect to the unemployed in your neighbourhood, are there 
a great number? — A great number, especially when the potato digging is out of 
the way. I know several thousands unemployed around me, able bodied men, 
willing and well inclined to work, if they could obtain employment. 

323. Has it occurred to you to state to this Committee any means by which the 

condition of this class of people might be improved? — Why, in the first place, 
I consider they might be improved by the way of employment ; . and I know in 
- -.589. E 2 many 
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Mr. many parts of the country there could be plenty of employment found for them 
John j There was formerly a canal intended to be carried on from the neighbourhood of 
26 March Navan to the town of Kells, and from Kells down to Virginia Water, and into 
1830. ’ Lough Ramar, but circumstances occurred to prevent it. 

324. Do you conceive that in your neighbourhood there are many undertakings which 
would pay for the application of labour to those undertakings ? — l do consider that 
if that canal was executed, it would a cause a degree of speculation in trade, espe- 
cially in the corn trade, amongst men of industry and men of capital in the town 
of Kells to purchase grain. It would cause a market ; and also, if the canal was 
continued down to Virginia, and the river Blackwater, it would serve it with 
water ; it would serve the county of Cavan materially, it would serve the county of 
Westmeath, and it would also serve the county of Longford. 

325. I think you have stated, that in your neighbourhood there are many wealthy 
men who do not contribute in any degree to the employment of the people in your 
neighbourhood ? — 1 did; and persons not far from me. There are many of those 
men who look at the poor, and do not relieve them; it is men of industry like- 
myself, who pay a fair rent as between landlord and tenant, that are the principal 
support of the poor. 

326. If those gentlemen were called upon by a compulsory assessment to support 
the poor, do you not think that they would find labour for them ? — I do think so; 
and there is plenty of labour for them in that country, if they were employed as you 
remark. 

327. If this compulsory provision were established in your part of Ireland, do 
you not think that those gentlemen to whom I have alluded in my last question 
would attend at vestries, or whatever other meetings might be established, for the 
purpose of looking after the application of the monies which might be assessed 
upon them ? — I think they would to a certain degree, on account of having to pay ; 
but I fear again, that they would act as I have mentioned before respecting the 
tithe .composition ; that if there was a rate laid on, they would say, I will compel 
you, the tenant, to pay this, and then they do not care any more about it, unless it 
is compulsory on themselves. There ought to be an income tax on any man who has 
beyond 500 /. a year. I know that I employ a greater number of poor than some that 
I know who have 8,000 /. or 10,000 a year. If there was an income tax laid upon 
all those who have 8,000/. or 10,000 /. a year, and a regular per centage, according 
to the income of their property, to be applied for the benefit and the relief of the 
poor, it would be very beneficial to the country. 

328. Are there many people that come from your part of the country to look 
for labour in the harvest season ? — A good many ; but I consider that a great many 
more come from Roscommon, Mayo, Leitrim, Galway and Westmeath ; I know 
they come from those parts, especially, within my own knowledge. 

329. Do not you conceive that that class of people would be satisfied to remain 
in their own country, if they could find employment there ?— I am perfectly aware 
they would. 

330. Do not you think they would remain satisfied in Ireland, even at a less 
rate of wages than they would get if they came to England ?— They would ; neces- 
sity drives them to come here to make up something of a livelihood for their 
families; for after they get their little potato crop in the ground they come off 
here to make up the harvest; they cut down the harvest, and then, with the 
money they earn, they return over to Ireland. If they had remained at home, all 
this time, they would have had nothing to eat ; they could not live, neither could 
they get any employment, therefore they are obliged to come here through neces- 
sity, and what little they earn here they bring home ; and if they have a potato 
ground from any person around them, if they can, at all, they pay their little rent ; 
if they cannot pay it in money they pay it in labour, and then they are idle the 
whole winter after. 

331. \ ou have stated, that considerable improvement is going on in the manu- 
facture of land in Ireland ; does not that improvement consist, according to your 
idea, in the encouragement of farms ? — I consider, that where farms are not too 
small, and they are let at a fair rent as between landlord and tenant, and the tenant 
has an interest both in the lease and in the rent, the country is improved, and the 
land is improved. 

332. Are there not many persons in Ireland, many of the hitherto occupying 
tenants of the country, who, under the change which has taken place in the 
management of property in Ireland, are altogether separated from the land ? — There 

are 
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eat many who have become very much distressed ; who, where they can- 
are 8 ° t houses on the land, come into the towns and take rooms, or live on the ^ 
? . 0 f bogs ; and when they do not get there they come over to this country. 
brl ” Do fhey return after the harvest?— In some cases they do, in other cases 
thev continue here, that is, if they can get employment 

La Do you think that a number of persons are in the habit of coming to this 

3 tr Y ?— Yes ; I have observed that, from having been in the habit of coming to 
Fnsrland myself for the last eight or nine years. 

Tic Do you think employment might be found for these people at home 
T do - if in the first place, canals were to be made, new lines of road laid out in 
nine' of* the interior parts of the country, where they are required, it would be 
the means of their reclaiming the waste lands, and as our country is principally 
a tillage country, with no trade at all attached to it, I may say, that by making 
those canals, reclaiming the waste lands, and laying out new lines of roads in 
different parts, it would encourage agriculture, and what is required also, educating 
the poor, and having schools in the different baronies would also serve the country; 
and having the farms carried on something after your English system, would also 

serve the country. . . T 1 j 11 j 

336. Then you conceive, that if the gentry and others m Ireland were called upon, 

by a compulsory provision, to support the poor upon their estates, that their minds 
would be very considerably turned towards finding profitable employment for these 
people? — Ido. . . 

337. I understand you to have stated as your opinion, that a rund should be 

provided for the poor by an income-tax upon incomes above a certain rate ? Yes, 
beyond 500/. a year ; then it would affect people who could afford to pay it ; but 
a man who has a large family to support, it would not injure him ; but any man 
who has 500 /. a year, 1 should think he could well afford to pay it. If it is not 
laid on in some kind of way like that, I do not think the country would be much 
benefited. I know some people who are possessed of from 8,000/. to 10,000/. 
a year, and not living far from me, who do not employ so many as I do, inasmuch 
as the county rates or parish taxes are thrown as a burthen upon the unfortunate 
tenant. _ . 

338. The persons whom you describe as possessed of this proportion or income, 
do you mean that they were land proprietors, and derive their income from the land 
in the county of which you speak ? — I do ; and in other counties they have land for 
nothing. And I also consider, there are many noblemen and country gentlemen 
of large fortune in England here, who have large properties in Ireland, who extract 
all they can from the tenants by their agents ; they get every shilling they can, 
which money is brought over and expended here ; they do not employ the poor 011 
their estates in many cases, which is a great injury to the country, and has caused 
a great deal of distress. 

339. Have you ever made a calculation of the proportion of income, in the barony 
of which you particularly speak, of 5 00 ^ a year, compared with those below it ? 
There are a great many above it ; as to saying that I could ascertain the propor- 
tion, I could not. 

340. I understand you also to have stated it as your opinion, that the vestry 
appointed under the Tithe Composition Act, or a body nearly similar to that, would 
not afford the means of managing the distribution of such a fund as you have spoken 
of, if it were raised? — In some cases, as I have mentioned to the best of my 
recollection ; and I have been at many vestries, and I have been a churchwarden 
myself ; and in many cases the rector has made up a party, and he has succeeded 
in many cases where I consider he had no right. 

341. Have you ever considered, or arrived at any conclusion, as to what mode 
could be devised for distributing such a fund? — 1 should consider, if there was 
a committee appointed in every parish from the grand jury of every county, and if 
there was some not interested people concerned besides, along with the respectable 
landowners of the parish, that money might be then better applied at vestries, or at 
a meeting called for the purpose of expending that money for the benefit of the poor 
of the parish. 

342. In whom would you propose to invest the appointment of such a com- 
mittee? — I should like for gentlemen of character in the county, and also ot 
property, that would not be influenced by this person or that person. 

343- From your experience, do you think there would be any reasonable proba- 
bility of findin" such a committee ?— I think there would ; and at the same time 
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I certainly would recommend that the Government should have some person 
besides, as a control over them, because I know with many men of large fortune it 
is just like road jobbing ; they would perhaps apply some of this money not in the 
way it should be. 

344. Having in your former evidence stated the abuses which you found to exist 
in the present administration of the county rate by grand jury, do you consider that 
it would be possible to establish in parishes a committee in whom you could safely 
confide for the levying and appropriation of funds for employing the poor ? — I con- 
sider it could be done by the respectable landowners or people ; and at the sam e 
time I certainly would recommend that the Government should keep a check over 
those people, for fear they should not apply this money in such a way as would 
benefit the poor ; as for instance, a man having a large fortune would say, if 1 i TO . 
prove my land at my place, I will do it at the expense of the public, just like the 
road jobbing. 

345. Suppose, in the parish in which your property exists, that such a parochial 
committee were established, should you have any confidence in their fairness in 
levying and appropriating the rate, unless there was a Government engineer to 
control them ? — I certainly should not depend upon them, unless there was an 
engineer, or some person from Government, as a control over them ; for I have 
been at so many meetings, and I have seen so much of both county business and 
vestry business, and levying of parish rates and tithes, and road jobbing, that 
I would not depend upon the gentlemen of the county. 

346. Suppose a compulsory rate were imposed upon your property, would not 
that, as far as it went, diminish your means of employing labourers on your own 
farm ? — Yes, it would. 

347. Then, as far as other persons are concerned like you, the imposition of 
a compulsory rate would diminish their means of employing labourers ? — Yes. 

348. You have spoken of the employment of labourers for public works as the 
means of relieving the condition of the poor, is there not a period at which you 
conceive the roads would be improved, and the canals would be made ; in what way 
then would you employ the poor ? — It would take a great number of years to make 
new lines of roads and canals, and it certainly will cause an encouragement to 
trade. It will take a great many years, but what is to be done with the poor after 
that, I will not take upon myself to say. It will take these ten years to come, or 
more. 

349. Suppose, that at the expiration of ten years of compulsory assessment, and 
of forced employment of the poor, that that mode of employment was withdrawn, 
would not the condition of the poor be worse than it now is? — I think it might be 
improved in every respect ; and if they got employment, they must be improved 
both in trade and agriculture. The country altogether will be materially served ; 
that is my general opinion. 

350. You have already stated, the population of the country is within your own 
observation materially increased ? — Very much. 

351. Which class of people do you find to marry most at the early periods of life, 
those who are in the lowest station of society, or those who may be said to be in 
a better condition of life ? — I consider the poorer they are the soonest they get 
married. 

. 35 2 - Do not the poor now marry as early as possible ? — Indeed some of them 
will not be eighteen or twenty till they get married. 

353 - You conceive, that if a man is in an improved condition of life, that he is 
not likely to marry so soon as a man who is in a more depressed station of life? — 
I do consider so. He considers his state and circumstances in life, and he does not 
wish to get married, unless he can better himself in society. 

354. The result of employment would be to improve their condition? — It 
would. 

355 - Then do you not think the employment of the poor would have a tendency 
to check the population of the country ? — I think it would to a certain degree ; for 
I really consider that these kind of marriages take place, especially in the winter 
season ; they are idle and unemployed, and I certainly do consider, that if they 
were employed, they would not be so fond of getting married. 

356. If a person is in a better station of life by the fruit of his own exertions, 
he may be cautious in lowering himself in society by an improper marriage ?— Yes. 

357 • But it society undertakes to employ him, and to provide him with payment 
for his labour, do you consider that the same prudence will prevent him marrying 
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such payment was given to him ? — I think so ; and the great cause, I think, 
aS 1 n p intermarriages is idleness, and forming those kind of connections in the 
* * season • want of employment makes them really get married in many cases, 
winter ^ ou ^ ^ yQu t ij 0U giit that the funds raised in each parish by a com- 
v rate for the employment of the poor would be subject to misapplication, if 
^ »L>re not Government inspectors to superintend the inspection of them ; would 
t _‘ er , „ve inspectors in each parish in Ireland for that purpose ? — Why, I should 
• U ine that if there was one inspector in each parish, it would materially serve 
irnag'i , j .j ien ^ ere should be another person over him, over the barony, 

f • C °the Government. But I certainly consider, where there is from 500 to 600 
“ oin in a parish, that if there was an inspector, and then a general inspector over 
every barony besides, that it would be the means of having the public money applied 
in a nroper manner. 

What sort of salary do you think it would be necessary to give to those 
inspectors ?— According to the extent of barony, it depends a great deal upon the 
employment in the barony. .. . 

■260. What would you give to a parish inspector r — I suppose about 50/. a year. 
061' And how much to a barony inspector?— Where there are eight or nine 
parishes in a barony for an inspector to look over, and to pay a great deal of atten- 
tion to lie could not be paid less than four times that sum, that is, 200 1 . 

262 ’ Would you propose this should be paid out of the poor rate, or out of the 
public revenue ’—Why, as to that, I should consider that gentlemen of large landed 
property, if they paid one-half of the expense, and the Government paid the other 
half, that it would come much proportionally between each. 

363. Do you recollect how' many parishes there are in Ireland ?— I do not. 

364. Have you ever considered the operation of the poor laws in England -No 3 

1 do not know upon what principle the poor’s rates are established in England. 
Though I have been in the habit of coming to England, I have never inquired 
particularly as to the principle upon which the poor laws are established here. 

365. How have the poor been supported in the winter ? — By potatoes they have 

planted : they lived upon them all the winter. . 

366. Of their own growth?— Yes; they live upon them, and in fact frequently 
they do not pay the rent of the land upon which they were grown. In many cases 
I know (being myself as a farmer and grazier) they have taken all the potatoes 
off the land and consumed them, and if I did not give them some employment, 
I should never get a shilling of the rent ; not but that they are well inclined, and 
well disposed to earn money to pay their rents if they could. 

367. I understood you to say, you did not think either the committee of the 

grand iury, or a local body of proprietors, or a select. vestry, could be well entrusted 
with the levying and application of public money, without some other check ? 
Certainly, I think that it would be necessary to have some other check ; for I have 
seen so much of that in county jobbing and rating, where public money has not been 
expended in a proper manner. . , , , . . . 

368. If you think them not fit to be entrusted with the levying of the money, 
do you think such a body would be found to be trusted with the application of the 
money, or the course of works to be performed’— Yes, if they have some other 
person as a control over them. 

369. But be themselves without any control ?— Certainly not. 

.370. You have said that you thought an engineer appointed to a district would 
be useful? — For laying out roads or canals; of course, no other person but an 
engineer would be found ; but I think there ought to be some other person 
appointed by the Government. 

371. Do you not think if such person to be appointed by the Government, were 
not fixed or connected with the parish, that he might be better depended upon for 
an impartial exercise of that power? — A great deal would aepend upon the man 
having a local knowledge of the country. If he had a local knowledge of the 
country, he certainly would know better what would benefit the country to a certain 
degree. 

372. Do you not think that if the person was not to remain m the parish, but 
was sent to examine the country, and to plan a work, or superintend the -exercise of 
that work, that he would not be more likely to exercise that trust impartially, if he 
was not fixed and resident in the district ’ — I do think so, it he has not an 
interest in saying he wants to improve his own property. Certainly, if he is a man 
of character, I should think he would do his duty. 
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373. Do you not think that an engineer or inspector sent by the Government 
and fixed in any district, would be likely to fall into the plans of jobbing, and to 
act with partiality ? — All men are weak in mind in many respects ; but if he was 
to do so, I would have him removed at once. 

374. Do you conceive that public works may be carried on on a principle of 
improvement, which may lead to a great deal of independent industry afterwards in 
the country ? — 1 do. In many cases where public works are carried on, the land- 
holders all round those public works find it their interest then to improve their own 
lands, and serve themselves materially ; and it also does general good, and serves 
the country. 

375. Do you not conceive, when you make a canal, or a road, by skilful persons 
through a country, that you so improve the adjoining lands, that a great deal of 
new labour will be employed on those lands by the proprietors? — By all means ; it 
raises the value of the lands, and improves the country beyond conception ; and if 
we had canals in many districts in Ireland, it would encourage speculative men 
in the way of trade, and would do infinite service to the country. 

376. I ask you whether, if a useful work is executed in the country, it does not 
lead to new and continuing sources of employment for the poor ?— Undoubtedly it 
does ; and where that is done, there would become many speculative men who 
would increase both in capital and in improving their land and property in every 
respect, and who would employ the poor. 

377. Are there large tracts of land in Ireland given up now to pasturage, on 
which it is not likely human labour ever will be employed, except considerable 
works are undertaken in those districts ? — I think there are, in many places. I have 
travelled a good deal in Ireland, and I know that there are many places, if land was 
employed in this kind of way, where persons would reclaim waste lands, which 
would employ the poor, improve the country, and benefit the people in general. 

378. Do not you think that the making of roads into such tracts of country as 
I have described, would lead to the means of settling small cottiers upon them in a 
state of greater comfort than they can ever have on the richer lands? — It would, in 
many places ; but they have no capital. 

379. Do you consider, generally speaking, that the poorest class of persons in 
Ireland are landholders ? — 1 do. 

380. Would you not almost say, that there is hardly any poor man in Ireland 
without some spot of ground ? — There are several thousands without a perch. 

381. I suppose you mean in towns? — Yes, and in the country, who have only a 
cabin on the side of a road, or the brink of a bog, who take the chance of a day’s 
work upon a farm, and if they cannot get that, they come to England. 

382. Are such cottiers generally persons holding under undertenants them- 
selves? — In general, they are. They have these huts and cabins from them. 

383. Is not the hardness of their life very much owing to their being the under- 
tenants of undertenants ? — Why, I may consider it very hard in that one respect, 
but then where are they to go, or what is to become of them, it is well for them to 
get shelter there ; I, as an extensive landholder, do not like to keep any poor man 
on my lands, unless what I keep really employed. 

384. Do you not conceive that such persons might be permanently planted on 
ground, paying a very good rent out of it, and affording them sufficient subsistence 
out of their own labour ? — I do, in many cases. There are many parts in Ireland 
where there is a great deal of waste land, rocky land, mountainous ground, and 
heath, and land that could be reclaimed to a certain degree ; now, if there were 
public roads and canals, and one thing and another brought into the country, there 
might be a great many of these families settled ; it would improve the country, 
and they could make out a livelihood in many parts of these waste lands. 

385. Do you not believe such persons would pay a higher rate of rent than the 
larger farmer, and the landlord that planted them permanently on the ground 1 — • 
They would offer a higher rent, but as to how they would pay that rent I cannot 
say, they pay so very badly. 

386. Do you not conceive that a man who is planted on two Irish acres of ground, 
with a permanent holding, may produce his own subsistence from it, if it is a moderate 
rent ? — I consider if he had it for nothing he could not exist on it. 

387. Do you think that he and his family could exist on two acres of land, paying 
a moderate rent ? — If he had five or six children, he would be worse than a common 
slave ; he could not even feed a cow upon it. 

388. Did 
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388. Did you not say that you know nothing about green crops ? — I have seen 
a good deal of green crops. 

389. Have you ever grown green crops ? — I have not. 

390. Have you ever grown clover ?— -Frequently ; every year I grow clover and 
grass seeds. 

0 391. Have you ever grown turnips ? — No. 

392. Have you ever grown mangel-wurzel ? — I intend to try it this year, and 
turnips too. 

393. Do you think a man with two Irish acres of ground could grow his own 
food, and keep three 'cows in a house constantly? — He could not ; it would take 
an acre and a half to each cow, to feed three cows, if they were milch cows. 

394. Do you know what quantity of cows an acre and a half of mangel -wurzel 
would support ? — I do not. 

395. Do you know what quantity of cows an acre and a half of turnips would 
support ? — I have seen it grown, but I have never grown it myself, therefore I do 
not know. 

396. Do you know what number of cows an acre and a half of clover would 
support for four months, from March till June ? — You could have no clover worth 
cutting in June. 

397. Would you not in April ? — Not in Ireland. 

398. Are you at all aware of the effect of housing cattle in the case of small 
landholders ? — 1 certainly consider there can be a great deal more stock fed by 
raising green crops in succession ; you can feed more cattle in that way than by any 
other means, which I see plainly is the case in England ; you can also bring them 
better into the market. 

399. Do you think that the great want of the small landholders is for manure 
sufficient to keep his ground in heart ? — I do ; and in the next place, that where 
the farms are too small, and there is a large family to support, those lands are 
always kept in a state of tillage, which reduces the land to a low state, and 
impoverishes it, so that they cannot have good productive crops. 

400. Suppose you have a sufficient quantity of manure, would you not restore 
your land ? — I should ; but it is a thing impossible to raise a large quantity of 
manure on a small farm. 

401. Is it impossible to manure it if you house the cattle? — You can raise 
manure in that way, but you cannot manure it to a great extent. 

402. I am asking you as to two acres ? — You cannot feed cows on two acres, 
support a family, and pay your rent ; it is impossible in my opinion. 

403. Did you not state that you should propose to tax proprietors above 500 l. 
a year ? — I did. 

404. Am I to understand you would exempt all proprietors under 500/. a year 
from a payment for the improvement of the country ? — I would, because I should 
think they have to live principally by their industry, and to support their families, 
and therefore they could not afford to pay it. But any man who has an income 
over that sum, I consider could well afford to pay per centage for his income towards 
the benefit of the poor. 

405. You have said that land lets, when manure is given, for 61 . 7 1 . and 8/. an 
an acre ? — Yes. 

406. Do you consider that the tenant is able to pay the rent at those rates ? — 

1 consider he is, provided he gets employment ; but in many cases he is not able to 
pay it ; and, indeed, in general he is not able to pay it. 

407. Am I to understand you that he has to pay part of that rent out of his 
wages? — The greater part of it goes for rent, the farmer principally gives him 
labour to pay for his rent ; or if he has a cow or any thing of that sort, the farmer 
employs him to till the remainder of his land, and cut down his harvest in the summer 
season. 

408. Would he be able to pay 61 . or 7 1 . an acre, unless he got labour ?— No. 

409. What class of persons are they who generally occupy these acres ? — That 
depends according to the family they have to support. 

410. I am speaking off a family of six people? — A family of six people will take 
an acre of potatoes to support them. 

411. Then an acre of potatoes will well feed a family of six persons? — In the 
summer season they get some meal along with it. 

F 412. What 
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412. What quantity of ground, generally, do that class of persons called cottiers 
hold in the county of Meath ? — It differs very much in many parts of it ; in many 
many parts of it there are extensive holders, and in other parts of it very small. 

413. Would you call a cottier an extensive owner ? — No. 

414. Iam speaking of cottiers? — They may have only two, three, four, five, six 
and from that to ten acres. 

415. Do they generally pay (putting manuring out of the question) a higher 
rate of rent than the large farmers adjoining ? — In general, they offer a higher rent 
sometimes some of them may pay it by striving to rear a pig, or striving, by working 
as labourer with this farmer and that farmer in the country ; but in general they 
are very badly paid. 

416. Supposing you had land of your own to deal with, in which way do you 
think you could get the greatest produce for a given number of acres, by stocking it, 
and dealing with it yourself, or by letting it to cottier tenants? — By farming it 
myself I should be more certain of making it profitable. 

41 7. Does a cottier with five or six acres, or a cottier with one acre, assume 
generally, the highest rent ? — They do in general offer a higher rent than a man 
with capital will offer for a larger farm. 

418. You say a cottier runs from one acre to five or six, I ask whether a 
cottier taking five or six acres, or a cottier taking one acre, assumes the higher rent 
by the acre ? — The one that takes the one acre would offer a higher rent than the 
one that takes five or six acres. 

419. Do not that class of persons generally continue to pay their rent in one 
way or other, either by money or labour ? — Some of them do, but taking it in general, 
they will not pay a farthing ; and you will have at last to forgive them all to get 
shut of them ; I have found that to be the case by general experience. Several 
times I have forgiven the rent myself. 

420. Have you ever known your cottier tenants refuse to labour for you ? — In 
some cases, if they thought you were likely to remove them, and that you had a wish 
to take the lands into your own hands; you would, in that case, get nothing at all 
from them. 

421. Do your cottier tenants refuse to labour for you? — No, they never refuse 
to labour, except in the case I have just mentioned ; if they find they get much 
in your debt they do not wish to continue. 

422. Do you conceive, that if cottiers were placed by head landlords upon small 
lots of ground, paying at the rate of 20 s. an acre, they might grow into a state 
of comfort ? — I do consider they must ; but I would not confine them to that small 
quantity of land, if you do, there would be no comfort ; and as I said before, they 
would be making improper marriages ; and very small holdings I do not think 
would be beneficial to the country at all. 

423. Do you not think that if cottiers were settled upon small lots of land per- 
manently by head landlords, they must grow into a state of comfort at a rent of 
1 1. an acre? — I consider they might, but I would not give them less than ten acres 
at the least. 

424. Can you decide upon what means of growing into comfort the tenants will 
possess, paying a rent of 20 s. the acre, without having some reference to the 
quality of the land ? — I consider, if the land is not possessed of that quality it might 
not be worth 10 s. an acre, or half 10 s. an acre ; unless they had an interest in it 
they cannot derive comfort from it. 

425. Are there cottiers in the county of Meath planted on ground at a less rent 
than 20s. an acre? — There are. 

426. What is the lowest that you know ? — I believe there are cottiers as low as 
10 s. and 15 s. I know of them as low as 15 s. on part of Mr. Napier’s estate. 

427. Have you ever known on any soil in the county of Meath, cottiers planted 
at a less rent than 10 s. an acre ? — No, I have not. 

428. Are there many instances in the county of Meath, of cottiers holding 
directly under head landlords small lots of land ? — Not many ; there had been 
more, but since the change has taken place as to the registry of votes, they have 
increased the farms to make the tenants more respectable, and to make them more 
independent and comfortable. 

429. W ere there many instances, before the change as to the registry, of small 
holders of land, immediately under the head landlord ? — There were a great many 
of them, and that practice was really terrible, for they came forward to vote at 

elections, 
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elections, and although they paid a rack-rent for the land, they would swear that 
they considered that their house, and the places they had, that they had such an 
interest that it was worth more than 40 s. a year to them. 

430. Do you know many instances of cottiers in the county of Meath holding 
directly under the head landlord ? — There were a good many, as I said before, before 
the change of the registry ; but since that I think they have been diminished on 
account of having their votes at elections. Since the change of registry they have 
been reducing them considerably : there are some at present, and a good many of 
them under head landlords ; but those are instances where they have had leases 
given to them on account of their votes. 


John Dyas. 


26 March, 
1830. 


John Browne, Esquire, called in ; and Examined. 

431. YOU are the proprietor of a considerable distillery in the south of Ireland? John Browne, 

. — I am one of the proprietors. 1 

432. Where is it ? — In Limerick. 

433. Are there a considerable number of persons in your employment there ? — 

There are a great number. . 

434. What is the rate of wages which you pay your labourers ? — Seven shillings 
a week for six days. 

435. Is that paid in money ? — Yes ; every Friday night. 

436. Have you employed a great number of persons as labourers in agricultural 
works, or in procuring fuel and turf ?— We have, at a bog near Castle Connel. 

437. What is the rate of wages which you have paid to those agricultural 
labourers? — The rate we used to pay was lod. Irish ; on the change of currency 
we paid 9 \d. British. 

438. Were those wages also paid in money? — Yes, in money. 

439. You were the proprietor of a farm in the neighbourhood of Limerick ?— 

We had three farms, but we gave up one of them. 

440. How many years experience have you of that part of the country ’—About 
twenty- two years. 

441. In that interval have you perceived any improvement in the agriculture of 
the country, as manifested by the improvement in the' quality of the grain ? — No ; 

I think the improvement in the quality of the grain has not kept pace with the 
other improvements of the country. 

442. What other improvements in the country do you refer to ? — I think there 
is considerably more land cultivated now than formerly, and a better intercourse 
with England by steam-vessels. 

443. Has there been any improvement in the machinery used for agricultural 
purposes; in the ploughs and harrows, cars and carts?— I am afraid not much, 
with the poor farmers ; but with the farmers who have capital, there has been 
improvement. 

444. Has not the old Irish car almost entirely disappeared about Limerick ? 

— No. 

445. The old Irish car to which I refer, is the turning axletree ?— That is 
almost out ; but when you spoke of the car, I thought you meant the car that has 
low wheels ; the wheels are improved. 

446. But is not the car itself improved ? — Very much, in the wheels. 

447. And has there not been an extensive improvement in the carts? — Yes, 
almost all the carriers have the Scotch carts. 

448. Do you consider the agriculture of the south of Ireland, in the neighbour- 
hood to which you have applied your attention, is capable of considerable improve- 
ment ? — There is no doubt of it. 

449. Under an improved system of husbandry, if introduced into that country, 
do you consider there would be a considerable augmentation in the produce of 
the land, and a more effective demand for agricultural labour ? — There would. 

45°- Have you observed any improvement in the condition of any of the popula- 
tion themselves, in clothing and food ? — Within the last twenty years, I think the 
people have had more comforts than they had : on Sundays and holidays you can 
see that they are much better clothed than they were twenty years ago. 

45 1 • Have you observed any extension of the number of bakehouses, and of 
wheaten bread in the country r — There is more in the town of Limerick than for- 
5. 8 9- F 2 inerly ; 
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merly ; but I think that that increase is more in the years when we have potatoes at 
a higher price, than they are in other years. 

452. Do you think that the description of houses for the farmers in the country 
has improved within your observation ? — I think that small farmers’ houses have not 
improved much. 

453. I am talking first of the farmers ? — The small farmers I think not much. 

454. Have the large farmers’ houses improved ; are there a greater number 
of slated houses occupied now by farmers than there used to be 1 — I think there 
are more slated houses than there were. 

455. Do you think there exists at present any obstacles that might be removed 
to the extension of industry in that part of the country; I apply the question to 
the taxation of the country ? — I am not aware of any since the assessed taxes were 
removed, which was a great boon to Ireland, and we have improved much since 
then. 

456. Do you consider the tax on coals has a tendency to depress industry ?— 
Unquestionably ; it tends to prevent the increase of manufactories. 

457. Is not the use of foreign timber necessary for the erection of the houses 
with slated roofs? — Certainly. 

458. Has not the tax on foreign timber a tendency to repress the improvement 
of the habitations of the people ? — Y es, it has ; but the tax being heavier on the 
Baltic timber than it is on the American, many people have been induced to make 
use of the American, which decaying sooner than the Baltic timber, has done great 
injury to the country, both in houses and manufactories. 

459. Has there been a considerable extension of trade, to your knowledge, in 
Limerick? — There has been a great increase in the exports of Limerick, and 
I think in the imports also. 

460. That is on account of the trade in the exports ? — Yes. 

461. Is there not a commercial establishment in the county of Limerick, called 
the Chamber of Commerce ? — Yes. 

462. Is that the hand-writing of the secretary ?— [handing some Estimates to 
the Witness.'] — Yes. 

[The above Estimates were then ordered to be entered as evidence.] 

463. Are there many charities in the city of Limerick ? — There are. 

464. Are there not many charities in the city of Limerick which are wholly sup- 
ported by private contributions ; schools, societies for the sick and indigent, orphan 
establishments, mendicity societies, and other charities? — Yes. 

465. Are those establishments supported by voluntary contributions? — Yes; 
but the House of Industry, the Infirmary, the Fever Hospital, and Dispensary, are 
partly supported by the grand juries of the county and city. 

466. Have you ever visited the House of Industry ? — I have. 

467. Have you ever considered whether it would be advisable to extend such 

establishments generally through Ireland, supported by a compulsory tax ? I have 

no doubt it would be beneficial to have them throughout Ireland, supported by 
a compulsory tax. I think the poor establishments in Limerick are excellent in every 
respect, excepting that they have not sufficient funds. 

468. Do you not apprehend, that if there were the means of supporting those 
establishments at the public expense, that the private contributions would be with- 
drawn ? — They would. 

469. Do you consider that an establishment like the House of Industry does more 
than provide for the poor who are immediately within it ; do you think that it has 
any tendency to check the causes which produce poverty in the country ? — No, 
I think it has no tendency to reduce poverty in the country ; it only provides for 
some of those who are utterly destitute. 

470. Are the local taxes raised by grand jury assessment heavy, within that dis- 
trict r— They are heavy ; they are considerable ; but not sufficient at all for the 
provision of the poor. 

47 Not sufficient for the charity purposes? — Not sufficient to support the poor 
as they ought to be supported. 

472. But 
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._ 2- gut they are still a considerable burthen on the occupiers of lands ? — They John Brovnc, 
area very considerable burthen. 

473. Do you consider it would be effecting a great relief to the occupiers of a g March, 
land, if the burthen of grand jury assessment and church rates were in future to be 1830. 
naidby the landlord rather than by the occupier? — I think it would tend very much 

to the quiet of the country, if these taxes were paid by the landlords. 

474. As the landowners compose the grand jury in many cases, do you not con- 
sider there would be more economy in the levying of those sums, if the landlord 
had to pay them directly? — I think they would be more careful in granting 

presentments. 

475. Some years back, after the failure of the banks in Limerick, what was the 
mode of transacting the banking commercial business of Limerick ? — After the 
failure of the banks, the mode was by sending the bills from Limerick to Dublin, 
and getting back cash for those bills ; they were discounted by the Bank of Ireland 
and by other people in Dublin, and money remitted immediately for them to 
Limerick 

476. At what rates were those discounts effected ? — Local bills at that time could 
only be discounted by being sent to the Bank of Ireland in Dublin. 

477. The plaintiff’s bills which were sent for discount to Dublin, were discounted 
on receiving a Dublin indorsement? — Yes; they were sent to an agent there who 
indorsed them. 

478. Was not the rate of the discounts which were then carried on 5 1 . per cent 
at the Bank of Ireland ? — It was, I believe, 5 l. per cent. 

479. Was there not an additional charge made by the Dublin agent who indorsed 
the bill, in the way of commission ? — Yes, I think one half per cent; some agents 
might have done it for less. 

480. To this was to be added postages and other charges ? — Yes. 

481. At what rates are discounts effected now upon local papers ? — £. 4. per cent. 


AN ACCOUNT of the Number and Registered Tonnage of Vessels cleared 
at the Port of Limerick. 


For the YEAR ended 

VESSELS. 

TONNAGE. 

1st September 1820 

332 

35>7 6 9 

— 1821 

367 

43»363 • 

— 1822 

285 

29,876 

— 1823 

284 

30,807 

— 1824 

306 

33.595 

— 1825 

364 

41,871 

— 1826 - - | 

305 

39,793 

— 1827 - - • 

294 

39,375 

— 1828 - - i 

462 

58,24a 

— 1829 

334 

42, 59 1 


589. 


F3 


ACCOUNT 
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ANNUAL ACCOUNT of Grab 


DATE. 

W H EAT. 

Barrets. 

Cost. 




£. s'. 4 . 

Year ended 1st 

September 1820 ... 

85,087 

134,811 6 j 

- - - Ditto 

- - - 1821 - 

H3,463 

180,349 14 1 

- - - Ditto 

- - - 1822 ... 

141,136 

155,639 H 1 

- - - Ditto 

- - - 1823 - 

116,177 

108,144 8 6 

- - - Ditto 

- - - 1824 ... 

71,014 

117,427 8 10 

- - - Ditto 

- - - 1825 . . . 

91,954 

161,065 19 ‘ 

- - - Ditto 

- - - 1826 - 

81,005 

125,895 5 6 

- - - Ditto 

... 1827 ... 

111,876 

155,777 15 8 

- - Ditto 

- - - 1828 - 

185,300 

221,502 14 - 

- - - Ditto 

- - - 1829 . 

163,092 

275-508 2 7 


YEAR 
1st September 


ACCOUNT of the Principal Exports (Abj 
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Port of Limerick. 


bags or 


barrels of 


OATMEAL. 


FLOUR. 


ESTIMATED 

VALUE. 




525.665 
679,863 
479.538 
499, 160 


730,047 

538,700 

675,591 

844,691 


TOTAL C081’. 


334,031 


275,246 


42,735 6 8 
52,659 9 1 


Sold in the Market at Limerick. 


£. i. d. 
354,300 2 - 
361,544 12 4 
291,280 9 5 
210,182 19 - 
277,328 13 8 
444,058 10 6 
360,193 18 6 
407,748 19 4 


59,297 

53,785 

26,512 

31,308 

32,970 

49,592 

59,566 

49,847 


£. s. d. 
41,671 12 1 

25,347 5 - 
14,869 - 9 
6,674 4 8 
25,685 15 10 
39,058 14 - 
46,411 17 - 
42,849 10 5 


£. s. d. 

177,817 3 9 
155,407 13 2 
120,771 17 7 
95,364 5 10 
134,215 9 - 
243,933 17 6 
187,886 16 - 
209,121 13 3 
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Mercurii, 31 ° die Martii, 1830 . 


James Butler Bryan, Esquire, called in ; and Examined. 


WHERE do you reside ? — In Dublin. 

What is your profession ? — A barrister ; I have been called to the bar f 0Ur 
Have you gone circuit in Ireland?— Yes. 

What opportunities have you had of knowing the state and condition of the 
Irish poor ? — I was, originally, designed for the medical profession ; but being attacked 
by the typhus fever I had to give it up, and after that I went to France, and 
I have lately been called to the Irish bar. I had opportunities when in the medical 
profession, when I assisted Surgeon M ‘Dowel, I had opportunities of observing the 
condition of the lower classes, which is the most miserable that I can possibly 
conceive, in fact they were in a complete state of destitution and misery ; and 
I have had other opportunities of knowing their condition, my family possessing 
property in the liberties of Dublin, I have had opportunities in that district of see- 
ing their misery, which was most dreadful. 

486. Are you a member of the Relief Committee of the city of Dublin?— 
Yes. 

487. How many persons are there on the books ? — I got a list from the 
secretary ; it is confined to weavers, 6,820 persons, and 6,000 are registered. 

488. Will you have the kindness to state to the Committee the objects of the 
Relief Committee ? — To assist the weavers during temporary distress. 

489. By loans ?— No ; our average distribution is 6 d. per week for each family, 
we have 6,000 registered on our books, and we give at the rate of 6 d. per week 
to each family. 

490. Do you know what number of houses contribute towards the support of 
the Mendicity Association ? — I am speaking of the Relief Committee, which is quite 
distinct. 

491. From whence do the funds of the Relief Committee come ? — From public 
subscription. 

492. Was there not a considerable sum given to that Relief Committee by the 
committee which sat at the City of London tavern ?— I do not think there was any 
contribution from England sent to the committee ; we had about 3,500 1 . 

493. When did it originate ? — About three months since ; it is but a temporary 
association for the purpose of relieving weavers. 

494. Can you give the Committee any information with respect to the residue of 
the fund of the committee at the City of London tavern ? — My brother happens 
to be one of the trustees of that fund ; and I believe they have let that money at 
interest, and have an income of about 1,000 l. a-year, and from the information 
I have received, they intend to put it out in loans to fisheries. 

t A 95 * y °“ P re P ared t0 o ive an Y information as to the present condition of the 

Irish poor ?— It is the most destitute and miserable that I have ever witnessed, 
more destitute than I have ever seen in foreign countries, and more miserable than 
I could possibly conceive any human being could sustain. 

496- Do you mean the country parts of Ireland ?— Yes ; I had opportunities in 
the country parts of Ireland of witnessing the condition of the Irish poor, my 
brother being an extensive landowner there. 

497. Will you state what parts ?— I have been throughout Ireland ; but I allude 
particularly to the counties of Meath, Kilkenny, and Tipperary. 

498. To what cause do you attribute the great state of distress and misery, 
ot which you have been speaking, among the Irish poor?— To the exaction of 
high rents. 

499. What is the average rate of rent in Ireland?— I should conceive nos. 
to farmers having large tracts of land, and about 2 l. to the small farmers in Ire- 
land ; 1 think that would be about the average. 

consider the rent of land in Ireland higher than land of the same 
quality in England ?— I have considered, that if I look at the proportion of the 
Irish acre with the English acre, I should be disposed primd facie to say, that land 
is one-third higher in England than in Ireland ; but when I consider the draw- 
bac s we have m Ireland, and the want of a home market to consume our produce, 

I think that the rent in Ireland is higher than in England. It costs us to transmit 

from 
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f m Dublin to Liverpool, for each beast, from 1 8 s. to 20 s. for sheep 5 s. ; we 
re subject to this expense before we arrive at our market, independently of the 
a enses of transmitting them by land ; I also consider that the distress which is 
to be found in Ireland is partly to be attributed to the insecurity of agricultural pro- 
nerty ' these are the principal reasons, in my opinion, which cause the distress that 
is to be met with in Ireland. 

501. Has not the English farmer, who sends his beasts from Northumberland, and 
other remote parts, the same species of difficulty to contend with ? — I conceive he 
has with respect to land carriage ; but he has a home market ; I consider, in the 
various manufacturing towns throughout England, there is a market on the spot. 

502. — Is not a farmer in Northumberland, and other remote counties, subject 
to the inconvenience which you speak of as applicable to the farmers in Ireland ? — 
To a certain extent ; but I consider that the great mass of English people being 
consumers of food to a greater extent than the Irish, the English farmer has 
a home market upon the spot for the consumption of his produce. 

503. Do you mean that the fanner in Ireland undertakes the risk, and is subject 
to the expense of the transmission of articles to the English market ? — There lias, 
recently, crept in a practice for the farmer to go himself with his cattle to 
Liverpool. 

504. Has not that practice crept in in consequence of the farmer finding, that 
by pursuing that course, it is more advantageous than if he dealt with an inter- 
mediate person ? — Decidedly. 

505. As far as that practice is changed, must it not be for the advantage of the 
farmer? — Yes ; he gains the commission by it. 

506. You have stated, the farmer in Ireland, as compared with the farmer in 
Northumberland, is subject to a disadvantage of a sea voyage in place of land ? — 
Yes. 

507. Are you aware whether by these facilities, which are afforded for transmis- 
sion of capital, both external and across the channel by steam, whether the expense 
of transmission by water is greater or less than the transmission by land ? — The 
expense of transmitting cattle by steam is much greater. 

508. If you found, upon an investigation of facts, that the expense of transmis- 
sion was less by sea, then the evidence you have given upon this point would be no 
longer applicable ? — I consider we are at a considerable distance from towns which 
would consume our produce with respect to the centre of Ireland. 

509. Are you aware, that within the last few months, that cattle at Shannon 
Harbour being embarked on the evening of the 24th, and landing at Liverpool on 
the morning of the 25th ? — I am aware that it has been done ; but I think it will 
not pay. 

510. Having made the difficulty of water transmission your impediment upon 
agricultural property in Ireland, can you inform the Committee whether a transmis- 
sion by land from the remote parts of England would cost more or less than the 
transmission from Shannon Harbour to Liverpool ? — I do not consider cattle is sent 
in England from the distance that it is in Ireland, in order to get a market, as in 
England there is generally a market upon the spot. 

511. You are not aware, perhaps, how the supplies of Smithfield market are 
carried on ? — I am not ; but I conceive that the farmer in England has a home 
market for his productions. 

512. From whence do you conceive the great supplies of the London market 
to come? — From the surrounding counties, to a great extent, I should appre- 
hend. 

513 - Can you state, if rent is high in Ireland, as compared with the wages of 
the people ? — Decidedly so. A gentleman, who is employed in building a bridge 
in the county of Waterford, stated to me, a few days before 1 left Dublin, that 
persons had come 60 miles, and offered to work at 3 d. per day. 

514- Do you know what the rental of Ireland is ? — I should conceive the rental 
to be about 9,000,000 /. annually. 

515- Do you mean by the rental of Ireland, the actual amount paid by 
the occupier of the soil, or that amount which is received by the inheritors ? — 
I mean paid by the occupiers. 

5 * 6 . Nine millions ?- — Yes. 

5 * 7 *’ Can you state the amount of the absentee rental ? — I am disposed to think, 
from what I can collect from different works upon the subject, it is about 3,000,000 l, 
about a third of the whole. 

5 fiy- G 518. What 
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518. What average rent per acre do you make the basis of your computation 

I ought to state distinctly, that I have taken that calculation from Mr. Sadler’s 
book, and other works which I examined upon the subject. 

519. From the examination of those works, what is the attributable rental fo r 
the absentees, upon your calculation ? — I should conceive that there are 1 2,000,000 
acres in Ireland ; and I conceive the whole income of those acres at about 4 /. an 
acre, which will be 48,000,000 /. ; and then with respect to the manufactures of 
Ireland, I suspect it does not amount to more than 4,000,000 /. more. 

520 I will take the liberty of asking you, you having stated that 9,000,000/. 
is the rental, what acreable rental would that be ? — If it was 1 2,000,000 of acres 
it would be 1 l. an acre. 

521. If you take it at 155. the Irish acre, that would be about 10 s. the British 
acre ? — Yes ; therefore it must be what is paid to the heritors. 

522. Can you inform the Committee, whether the quality of land is better or 
worse than in England ? — I believe the natural quality of land in Ireland is superior 
to that in England ; but owing to the want of capital, and a proper method of 
farming, I conceive that an acre of land in England will produce more than in 
Ireland. 

523. Would it not produce that additional quantity by laying out more capital 
upon it? — Yes. 

524. In proportion as a tenant lays out more capital, must he not obtain a 
greater proportion of the produce ? — Y es, decidedly. 

52,5. Taking the difference in the quality, which you have referred to between 
the land in England and of Ireland, are you prepared, upon consideration, to think 
that the rent of 1 o s. per acre is an exorbitant rent ? — In the county of Kilkenny, 
the general average of rent there is 30 s. per acre. 

526. The Irish acre ? — Yes. 

527. Do you confine your observations of the rental of Ireland to the county of 
Kilkenny ? — I do not. 

528. Do you know what the absentee rental of Ireland may be?— A third of the 
whole. 

529. Have you any reason to know how much money is annually invested by resi- 
dent proprietors in Ireland in the British funds ? — An eminent capitalist, I think, 
informed me, more than 1,000,000 /. ; I cannot state that as a fact, but I believe 
he made that statement ; of this I cannot be positive. 

530. Do you consider the investment in the English funds of injurious con- 
sequences to Ireland ?— Yes ; it is so much capital taken from the labour of the 
people. 

531. Is not interest paid upon it?— Yes; but the capital is taken out of the 
labour of the people. 

532. In what way can money be made more available ? -My idea is, that if that 
capital was engaged in manufacturing and agricultural pursuits in Ireland, it would 
be much more beneficial both to the proprietors and the country at large. 

533 - If R would be more profitable, why do not the proprietors take that 
course ?— From the present state of things, and the insecurity that exists for the 
investment of property in Ireland. 

534. Do you consider that insecurity would arise from the investment of pro- 
perty in Ireland ?— I think insecurity does exist in Ireland, and that it is the 
knowledge of that insecurity which deters them from investing monies in Ireland. 

535. Do you think it desirable that artificial means should be adopted to compel 
proprietors to invest money in a less secure mode of investment, when they have the 
means of a more secure mode of investment ? — Certainly not ; but I conceive if we 
could obtain security for property, that money would be invested beneficially in the 
labour of the people. 

536. Have you any means of stating to the Committee the amount that is 
annually levied upon the Irish farmers by the mendicants in Ireland? — I am 
disposed to think each farm-house, admitting there are half a million of farm- 
houses in Ireland, that each farm-house contributes a ton of potatoes annually. 

537. What do you conceive to be the average value of that ton of potatoes? — 
I conceive the average value of that ton of potatoes to be about 2 /. ; that is merely 
potatoes, which will make 1,000,000 l. annually. 

538 . Then you estimate that at present 1,000,000/. annually is raised in monies 
worth, in supporting the poor in a state of mendicancy ?— Yes ; for which the 
larmer gets nothing. 

539. I think 
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<<?o. I think you have stated, that English capitalists are deterred from investing James B. Bryan 
their money in Ireland, in consequence of the insecurity which exists in that Es< t* 

country ? — I believe that is the reason. ^ 

C40. Do you know any case within your own knowledge in which any English 
capitalist has been deterred from investing his money in Ireland by reason of the 
state of the country ? — Yes; there was one instance within my own knowledge. 

I met a gentleman at Manchester, who said he was disposed to invest his money in 
a manufactory in Ireland, in establishing spinning mills in Ireland, to spin linen 
yarn • but he said he was deterred from so doing, owing to the insecure state of the 
country. 

541. Is that the only instance within your own knowledge? — Y es. 

542. Are you aware that establishments have continually been formed in different 
oa rts of Ireland by English capitalists? — I am aware in Belfast they have. 

” 543. Are you aware that fifteen great banking houses have been established by 
English capitalists ?— Yes. 

544. Have you any reason to know, with respect to manufacturers at Belfast, 
when the demand for their particular manufacture has for the moment ceased, that 
they have transferred their capital from Ireland in consequence of the great number 
of unemployed people which are thrown upon them at that particular season? — 

I have no personal information with respect to Belfast ; but I know this has been 
stated to me by Mr. Greenwood, who employs 1,000 looms in the manufacture of 
corduroy, that he has kept people to work, during the dull season, with disadvantage 
to himself, and he has found that he had to compete with the English manufacturer, 
who is assisted by the poor’s rate in England. 

545. In what respect do you think that the poor’s rate in England enables him 
to undersell the Irish manufacturer ? — I conceive, that in Ireland, the master manu-. 
facturer, in times of depression, has to support, to a certain extent, the operative 
manufacturer ; in England that is not the case, and that circumstance must strike 
the balance against the Irish manufacturer. 

546. In proportion as the poor’s rate goes to support the labourer, does it not in 
so far diminish the means of paying wages in labour? — I conceive, by the diffusion 
of the pressure over so great a surface as a parish, it would not affect it. 

547. Do you think that a poor’s rate in a given district has a tendency to raise 
the rate of wages, or lower them ? — My opinion is, that a poor’s rate has a re-active 
influence in England ; it encourages the manufacturer to employ the people, and 
by doing so, I conceive employment is created ; and as employment is created, 

I conceive the demand takes place, operatives becoming thus producers and 
consumers. 

548. The question is, whether the poor’s rate has a tendency to lower or raise the 
wages of the labourer ? — I conceive that if it is extended to part payment of wages 
out of the rate, it may have a tendency to depress the nominal wages of the 
labourer. 

549. You have stated that the payment of the poor’s rate in England enables the 
English manufacturer to undersell the Irish manufacturer ; now I ask whether, in 
this case, poor’s rate raises or lowers the value of labour in England ? — I think the 
general opinion is, that it raises the value of labour. 

550. Then if so, in what respect can it enable the English manufacturer to 
undersell the Irish manufacturer, if the rate of wages is raised ? — I conceive by the 
general co-operation which exists under the system of poor’s rate, that there is 
a floating capital kept up throughout the country, which strikes the balance against 
any rival country. 

551. Do you consider that such capital raises the rate of wages? — I think there 
would not be much wages or labour without it. 

552. Do you mean in England ? — I do ; I consider the poor’s rate in England 
has been the great cause of the outlay of capital. 

553. Then if you should find that in some parts of Scotland, in which there is 
scarcely any poor’s rates, that still there is a very considerable demand for operative 
labour ; how do you reconcile that fact with your proposition, that without a poor’s 
rate there would be no demand for labour in England ? — My idea is this, that the 
poor’s rate in England has been the means of creating the labour. 

554- It is your opinion that without a poor’s rate, there would be no demand for 
labour in England ? — I think it is the great existing cause of outlay of capital. 

555. Then you consider, in the proportion of more or less of poor’s rate, there 
is a more or less demand for labour ? — That must depend upon the general circum- 
stances of the country. 

G 2 556. How 
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556. How do you account for the fact, that in Lancashire, where there is the 
greatest demand for labour and the smallest for poor’s rates, and Sussex, where there 
is the smallest demand for labour and the greatest for poor’s rates ? — I consider the 
system of part payment of wages has not taken place to the same extent as in the 
agricultural districts of England, and more employment. 

557. Will you state what you consider the best mode of improving the condi- 
tion of the people in Ireland? — I conceive any mode would be calculated to effect 
that object which would have a re-active influence upon the landlord, and induce 
him to outlay his capital in the employment of the people ; I conceive that would 
be a beneficial thing to the landlord and the tenant ; I think that which would 
have a re-active influence upon the landlord, would be best calculated to attain that 
object, as by employing them upon public works in Ireland. 

558. By public works do you wish to suggest that species of employment 
which merely gives occupation for a time, or that species of employment, not 
only for a time, but which developes itself in different ways, and adds a perpetual 
spring to the demand for public labour ? — I mean such works as are beneficial to 
the country at large ; such as the improvement and making of roads, widening 
rivers, and those things which come under the head of grand jury presentments in 
Ireland ; I conceive the grand jury presentment in Ireland too often has the 
effect of extorting money from the farmer’s pocket. 

559. Are you aware that the grand jury presentments are paid by the occupy- 
ing tenant? — Yes. 

560. Are those occupying tenants in a great state of poverty? — Yes ; I conceive 
the cottager in Ireland, with a small farm, is in a sad state of distress. 

561. Would not any augmentation of the grand jury presentments be a pressure 
upon them ? — Yes ; but I think I could suggest means to improve the state of 
things ; I have written them down upon paper, and if the Committee will permit 
me, I will take the liberty of reading them. 


[The Committee having signified their assent, the Witness proceeded .] 

“ That Government might appoint engineers for each province, to lay out, plan 
and superintend public works, as making piers, harbours, removing the bars of 
rivers, improving inland navigation, &c. to be approved of by the grand jury ; that 
any pauper, having no means to maintain himself, and using no ordinary or daily 
trade to get a living by, may be sent (on application) to the district or other works 
by the overseers or guardians of the poor, and his wages charged to the townland 
wherein he was born. 


“ That any parish or number of parishes in concert, may purchase waste or 
other land, and may institute public works, provide materials, and find employment 
for their poor. 

“ That all grand jury presentments for roads, &c. before they are passed, 
receive the approval of the district engineer, and be executed by the paupers be- 
longing to the parish wherein the work lies. 

“ That the assessment on each townland for the wages of paupers on public 
works be apportioned between landlord and tenant, according to valuation, under 
all leases. 


“ That all disputes, arising from this assessment, &c., may be settled by arbitra- 
tion or umpirage. 

“ That, as some persons dread an excessive pressure of the assessment in particu- 
lar places, the labour rate may not exceed a certain poundage for a certain period 
on the valuation, then with power to present for the residue. 

“ That the clergy, of all denominations, might contribute in proportion to their 
receipts. 

“ Parishes might be empowered to assess themselves for the impotent poor.” 

562. What do you think would be the effect of the compulsory provision to 
which you have referred upon the landlords of Ireland ? — I have not the slightest 
doubt that if the landlords of Ireland were aware, that by exacting high rents, or 
by their neglect, they created paupers, and that they should have to pay for their 
wages, they would desist from exacting high rents, and be disposed to expend their 
money upon the people. 

563. You think the effect of the compulsory provision would induce the land- 
lord to lower his rents? — Yes, decidedly. 

564. Do 
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<564- Do not you conceive also, from the enactment of this compulsory provision, James B. Bryan, 

the landlords of Ireland would be led to turn their attention, more than at present, \ > 

to employ the paupers upon their estates? — I have not the least doubt but that 31 March, 
they would avail themselves of those natural advantages, which Ireland abundantly 1830. 

possesses, to give employment to the people. 

* 565. And failing these two alternatives, the lowering of rent, and failing to 
employ the poor for their own individual purposes, on their own estates, you would 
propose that they should become subject to a compulsory provision for the main- 
tenance of paupers upon public works ? — I do. 

566. Do you think the demand upon this compulsory provision would be very 
great in Ireland ? — I conceive, if we were enabled in Ireland to give employment 
to 100,000 men, and taking it so high as 1 s. a day for their wages, which is double, 
perchance, what would be the average in Ireland, the amount of that would be 
1,825,000 /. a-year ; the grand jury assessment, I believe, amounts to 800,000/. 
at present, and, I conceive, if we were enabled to give that number of individuals 
employment, we should sustain their families to the amount of 400,000 more, so 
that we should be enabled to keep, in a state of comfort, 500,000 individuals. 

567. You stated that the grand jury assessment was 800,000 /. ; do you mean to 
say that is for public works? — Certainly not. 

568. Would you take about half that sura for public works ? — Yes, about half; 
but I conceive that the expenses in gaols, police, and hospitals in Ireland, to be 
very great, owing to the condition of the lower classes. 

569. You have suggested a compulsory provision for the execution of public 
works of general utility ; now, in the execution of such a work, how would you 
regulate the selection of labourers that would have a claim for that species of 
employment ? — I should say by the overseers ; and I conceive the best overseers 
we could have in Ireland would be the clergymen, the catholic and protestant 
clergymen in the south of Ireland, and they would make, as in Holland and Den- 
mark, good permanent overseers ; and two annual overseers might be chosen for 
each parish, and they might have a power, a discretionary power, to send those 
paupers to the public works “ who have no means of maintaining themselves, or 
using no ordinary or daily trade to get a living by,” those are the words, I believe, 
of the 43d of Elizabeth. 

570. Do you consider, under the 43d of Elizabeth, the propriety of paying able- 
bodied paupers out of the poor’s rate, by compulsory payment, is distinctly recog- 
nized ? — The words of the statute are, I believe, imperative as to relief, through 
labour. 

571. The recdmmendation which you give is founded upon the propriety of 
giving relief to the able-bodied poor by work ? — Yes. 

572. Are you aware that that is a part of the English system which has been 
most objected to, and to remedy which various ineffectual attempts have been made ? 

— Yes ; but I conceive that if you do not give employment to the able-bodied men, 
that forty-two hours’ starvation will be sufficient to make them impotent paupers, 
and they will be -dangerous characters in the mean time. 

573. What do you anticipate would be the result of providing for the able- 
bodied poor in the way you have suggested ? — I think if the able-bodied poor 
were employed, they would be able and willing to support their relations. 

574. If this species of relief were afforded them, do you conceive the able- 
bodied poor employed upon the works would support their relations ; would they 
not rather leave the aged and impotent to such temporary relief as might be 
afforded them, than take the support of them upon themselves ? — I am disposed 
to think otherwise in Ireland. 

575 * Do you speak from your own knowledge ? — Y es. 

576 . There being no provision now for the relief of such persons, how can it 
arise from a state of things in which there is no such power?- -My idea has been 
with respect to Ireland, as far as relates to the impotent poor, the parishes should 
assess themselves for the support of the impotent poor. 

577 * You think it desirable that the parishes should have power to assess them- 
selves ; what machinery would you set in motion by which it was to be done ? — In 
vestry. 

578 . Would you give to the vestries in Ireland the power of making a compulsory 
tax ?- — I would. 

57 9 * What check would you have against any abuse, or do you think that no 
check would be necessary ? — I conceive that if we had this power, men’s attention, 

5 & 9 - G 3 and 
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and the attention of the upper orders, would be more directed to the condition of 
the poor of the parish. 

580. Do you consider the levying under the grand jury presentment laws, and 
the parish rates in general, are raised with judgment, expended with economy, and 
accounted for with accuracy aud fidelity ? — I think a great deal of jobbing has taken 
place in Ireland under grand jury presentments ; and the jobbing in grand jn r y 
presentments is to extort money from the wretched farmers by the upper orders • 
but I think that the jobbing that could take place in vestries would operate upon that 
class, and that they would be best able to defend themselves. 

581. You stated that a great deal of jobbing has taken place in the grand jury, 
consisting of individuals in the higher and more educated classes of persons in life 
then what security do you think could be found in vestries in the 2,500 parishes of 
which Ireland consists ? — Jobbing in the grand jury presentments was to press upon 
the lower orders, namely, the poor farmers in Ireland, who had no power to check 
it ; whereas jobbing under this administration, if it existed, would take place under 
the superintendence of those very men whose interest it would be to check it. 

582. Then do you consider, that in all the parishes in Ireland, this machinery 
would be sufficient to check jobbing ? — I am disposed to think, what with the assist- 
ance of the catholic clergy and protestant clergy in Ireland, we could get machinery 
to put such a thing in force. 

583. You are aware, in the grand jury, persons are taken from the highest class, 
that the direction is under the judge, who fiats tbe presentment ; and any free- 
holder, who conceives himself aggrieved, has the power of traversing it ; and yet all 
these means being insufficient, as you say, to prevent jobbing, do you consider that 
without any check the system of temporary parochial assessment could be relied upon 
or approved of ?— I really conceive that it would be the interest of the upper orders 
to protect themselves, whereas in the case of grand jury presentments in Ireland, 
the upper orders in that case press upon the lower orders, who have no power what- 
ever of resisting ; it is impossible for the lower orders in Ireland to check the job- 
bings in grand juries. 

584. May not the freeholders, if there is an improper grant of money, traverse 
the presentment ? — Yes; but it exposes them to much odium from their landlords, 
and independently of that, it is expensive. 

585. What is the expense? — They may employ counsel, and they generally do 
employ counsel, which is of course an expense ; it is also attended with trouble, and 
exposes them to much odium from their landlords. 

586. Can any proceedings be had at law unattended with expense ? — Certainly 
not ; therefore, I conceive it is a great object in Ireland to throw that upon the 
upper orders, who are both able and willing to resist abuse, especially where it affects 
their own interest. 

587. How would you regulate the rate of wages m the compulsory provision for 
public works ? — The overseers of the parish might regulate it from the average of 
the county. 

588. On what system would you appoint the overseers of the parish ? — There 
should be permanent and annual overseeers ; two annual overseers, and the perma- 
nent overseers should be the catholic and protestant clergymen of the parish. 

589. Would that office be gratuitous? — Yes. 

590. And you would rely upon this annual and gratuitous office? — I conceive 
that having permanent overseers, that we should give a sufficient security. 

591. I understand you to speak of the provision of 1 s. per day? — I took that as 
the highest wages ; that is, the wages that are paid within nineteen or twenty miles 
of Dublin ; in Dublin, wages are as high as 1 5. 10 d. 

592. I suppose it does not enter into your contemplation to pay the pauper higher 
than the common labourer in more distant parts of Ireland ? — No. 

593 * What made you put it at 1 s. per day ?— So as to include every expense that 
might attend public works. 

594. I should wish to know what rate of actual wages ? — I would say 6 d. per 

day. 1 

595. Then do you consider at the rate of 6 d. per day that there would be an 
expense of cent per cent upon the other expenditure of the public works ?— When 
I said 1 s. I meant to include every expense that could attend the execution of 
public works. 

596. If a rate was proposed, according to a valuation of the proportion between 
landlord and tenant, what would be the share of the occupying tenant, according to 

your 
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proposition ? — If the pressure was equally diffused throughout the country, James B. Bryan, 
whole share being is. 6 d. additional per acre, I think one-fourth of that Es 1- 
would be the tenant’s share, whereas now he pays the whole to the mendicant. V v — — y 

cq 7. You conceive the compulsory provision, as far as the tenant is concerned, 3 ' March, 
would be a source of great service to him? — Yes; and it would have a re-active 1 3 °‘ 
influence upon landlords. 

508. You conceive the unemployed population of Ireland are almost exclusively 
maintained by the class to which you have referred ? — Yes, in a great degree ; but 
of course the resident gentlemen make every exertion they can for them. 

599. Do you think it would be economical, as regards the public money, to 
employ these paupers upon public works in Ireland by a compulsory provision ? 

—I do. 

600. In what manner? — I conceive we should have little occasion for such 
a number of soldiers and policemen in Ireland ; I believe there are 30,000 soldiers 
in Ireland, which are a great tax upon the kingdom at large ; I have always under- 
stood there are 30,000 soldiers in Ireland, but if there are not so many, it would 
certainly save the expense of maintaining soldiers to a very great extent ; I believe 
it would save us the expense of maintaining soldiers and policemen to a very great 
extent if we only had the people employed. 

601 . Do you conceive giving employment upon public works, merely for the sake 
of getting employment, to be injurious ? — I conceive the taking money from the 
pocket of a poor farmer, as is done now, to make roads to form a permanent 
improvement upon the estate of the landlord is highly injurious, unless that 
assessment had some re-active power. 

602. Do you think that the measure you propose would have a tendency to 
create a respect for the laws ? — I am quite clear upon this, that if a law was 
passed, which would respect the condition of the poor, and alleviate their sufferings, 

I am convinced they would respect the laws. 

603. What resources, at present, has the ejected Irish tenant? — He can get into 
gaol by the commission of some slight offence, but he cannot get into the hospital 
without he is contaminated with some disease ; he becomes, therefore, an idle men- 
dicant, and in many instances plunders. 

604. Do you know what are the peculiar and distinguishing evils of mendicancy 
of Ireland ? — I conceive we make no exertions whatever by providing labour and 
employment for the people to prevent it ; but we are induced to give alms, which 
encourages the peasant to live a life of dependence, and he knows that the more 
idle, ragged, and fdthy he is, the more alms he well get. 

605. Do you think a labour rate would have a tendency to prevent the clearing 
land of its population ? — I do ; to the extent to which it has hitherto been car- 
ried in Ireland. 

606. In what manner ? — By their being charged upon the town-land ; then 
the landlord would know he would have to pay their wages upon the public 
works. 

607. It would make it analogous to the English law of settlement? — Yes. 

608. Suppose a dispute was to arise whether they belong to that town-land, how 
would you propose to settle that dispute? — By arbitration. 

609. In what way would you appoint the arbitrators ? — The overseers to appoint 
them. 

610. The overseers of the two contending parishes? — Yes. 

611. And make the decision of those arbitrators conclusive ? — Yes. 

612. Then that power, which in England is exercised in the first instance by 
quarter sessions, and afterwards by the King’s Bench, you would propose to confine 
to the arbitrators ? — Yes ; so great is the expense of litigation. 

613. In case of the arbitrators not agreeing, how then? — An umpire should be 
appointed. 

614. Have yon any knowledge of the grand jury assessment in Ireland?— Yes ; 
my brother is a juryman of Kilkenny, and I have seen its operation, and he and 
I have had various conversations upon the subject. 

615. Do not you think it would be desirable to make a new tax, by the grand 
jury in Ireland, payable by the landlord ? — I think not ; because the landlord 
would charge it upon his tenant ; the only means by which, I conceive, the land- 
lord would be deterred from any attempt to charge too high a rate upon the tenant, 
would be to compel him to pay the wages of his tenant upon the public works when 
he had pauperized him. 

589. G 4 616. How 
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616. How does he pauperize him? — By high rents, and by neglect. 

617. Are you acquainted with any of our present charities in Ireland? — -The 
Mendicity Society. 

618. Is that supported by voluntary contributions ? — Yes. 

619. Do you mean the Mendicity Association of Dublin? — Yes. 

620. How many years hgs it been established ? — Since 1817, I believe. 

621. Is it well conducted ? — It is one of the best conducted institutions I ever 
inspected. 

622. Are you acquainted with the hospitals or public institutions, which are 
supported by grand jury presentments ? — I never visited them, as I stated before • 
I was formerly an assistant surgeon, not to the hospitals, but in the north-west 
districts of Dublin. 

623. Do you think there is now sufficient assistance afforded by law for the 
relief of sickness in the fever hospitals and dispensaries ? — Y es, quite sufficient • 
but what I must say, with respect to fevers in Ireland, is, that they have been 
superinduced by want ; a fever in Ireland almost always follows a scanty crop of 
potatoes. 

624. How do you account for a less amount in fevers in the several fever hos- 
pitals than there has been for the last seven years ?— Upon the principle that the 
people are not so much in want as hitherto. 

625. By a return, which I hold in my hand, it appears that the admissions 
into the fever hospital, at Limerick, was as follows: In 1826, 2,781; in 1827, 
2,977 ; in 1828, 1,082, and 1829, 682; does not that decrease of fever, accord- 
ing to the principle you have laid down, prove a diminution of want and distress? 
— I conceive, to found any argument upon it, I should have an account of the 
three or four years preceding 1826, for 1826 was a year of peculiar pressure, 
both in England and Ireland. 

626. But comparing it with 1826? — Yes, certainly. 

627. Is not the result the same in Dublin, as to the diminution in fevers? — I am 
disposed to think so. 

628. With respect to the Mendicity Association in Dublin, how many houses 
contribute to its support ? — Nine hundred. 

629. How many solvent houses are there in Dublin ? — I have heard that there 
are 1 2,000 ; of this I am not certain. 

630. Is it not the subject of constant alarm, that the inhabitants of the Mendi- 
city Association are to be let loose upon the inhabitants in Dublin, those who will 
not, at present, contribute to its support? — Yes, there was a threat of that sort ; 
and some had gone so far as to suggest, that the beggars should stop at the houses 
of those who would not contribute, and set up a howl ; but I have not known any 
inhabitants of the Mendicity Society being let loose for that purpose. 

631. Is it not a matter of complaint, that it should be supported by such a small 
number of houses ? — Yes ; we consider it a most unjust tax. 

632. Is it a tax or contribution? — When we see distress, we conceive it to be 
an imperative duty to contribute to alleviate it. 

^ 33 - You have spoken about the rental of Ireland, as respects absentees, as in 
the proportion of about one-third ; how do you make that computation? — From 
various works which I have looked into upon the subject, and Mr. Sadler’s book is 
the last ; of course I have no means of information myself. 

634 - From whence have you assumed the fact of there being 500,000 farm- 
houses in Ireland, and that each of those may be considered as contributing one ton 
of potatoes annually for the relief of the poor ? — I conceive that there are half 
a million of houses in Ireland which I conceive to be of the farming class, that is 
in a situation a little above the cottager, and each of those certainly contribute, on 
an average, a ton of potatoes a-year towards the support of the poor. 

635 - y°u conceive that there are that number of farm-houses ?— Yes ; and 
that their condition (the condition of half of them) is only a little elevated above 
the wretched cottager. 

636. Upon what data do you assume that half are occupied by the class of per- 
sons you have been speaking of? — That is my opinion, as far as I can make any 
calculation, founded upon observation. 

637- The occupiers of about how many acres? — About eight or ten acres. 

638. Upon what ground or upon what evidence do you come to the conclusion 
that each of those give away, upon an average, a ton of potatoes annually ? — • 
I only go from my own observation, from seeing quantities of food given to the 

mendicants 
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endicants in the south of Ireland ; I have seen the wife of a fanner throw hand- James B. Bryan, 
Sis of corn to them. v ^ ,/ 

6<jo. You have seen that ?— Yes. miT 

640. Frequently ?— I have seen very good wheat thrown by the farmer’s wife. 31 ’ 

641' What food do those farmers use themselves? — Those I allude to use 
wheaten bread. 

642. What use would wheat be to the wandering mendicant ? — He exchanges it 
for potatoes. 

643. Are not those farmers, you speak of, growers and consumers of potatoes 
themselves ? — Yes. 

644. And using bread, and growing potatoes himself, he gives the wandering 
mendicant wheat ? — I have seen the wife do it ; but it was an improvident act on 
her part, and arose from the impulse of the moment. 

645. And it is your opinion, that they give away, upon an average, a ton of 
potatoes each, annually?— I do, as far as I can make a calculation. 

646. What would be the value, according to the prices you have known ? — It 
would be between 30 s. and 2 l. per ton. 

647. And you believe that about 500,000 farmers give away, upon an average 
annually, to the mendicant, from 30 s. to 2 1 1 — I am disposed to think so from 
the wild way in which they give away ; on an average, 1 really conceive that 
there is. 

648. Is not that given away under feelings, under the influence of feelings 
almost amounting to superstition ? — I should say that it is given to the mendicants 
in self defence ; because agricultural property is so exposed, that if the mendicant 
did not receive this contribution, he would plunder their property ; it is, therefore, 
in self-defence that it is given, and also from a knowledge of their destitution. 

649. You stated, in a former part of your examination, that capitalists were 
deterred from investing capital in Ireland from a notion of insecurity ; are you 
aware of any considerable instance in which speculations of that kind have taken 
place, and have led to a failure ? — No, I do not know from my own personal 
knowledge ; on the contrary, in the county of Waterford there is an extensive 
factory of cotton. 

650. You have known no instance where capital has been withdrawn? — 


PLAN for the Employment and Relief of the Poor of Ireland. 

First, with regard to Dublin and other Towns : 

THAT each house might pay an assessment according to the minister’s money under the 
new valuation, the tenant first paying the whole, then deducting the landlord’s share thereof 
from the rent, in proportion to the valuation, in order to support an establishment on the 
plan of the Mendicity Institution, wherein labour and relief shall be given to the poor under 
the management of a board, consisting of two overseers from each parish in the city, 
annually appointed in an open meeting of householders, together with the clergy of eveiy 
denomination. 

Secondly, with regard to Counties : 

That Government might appoint engineers for each province to lay out, plan and super- 
intend public works, as making piers, harbours, removing the bars of rivers, improving 
inland navigation, &c. to be approved of by grand jury : that any pauper having no means 
to maintain himself, and using no ordinary or daily trade to get living by, may be sent, 
(on application) to the district, (those who are to pay the rates being previously requested to 
employ him) or other works by the overseers or guardians of the poor, and his wages 
charged to the town-land wherein he was born. 

That any parish or number of parishes in concert, may purchase waste or other land, 
and may institute public works, provide materials, and find employment for their poor. 

That all grand jury presentments for roads, &c. before they are passed, receive the 
approval of the district engineer, and be executed by the paupers belonging to the parish 
wherein the works lie. 

That the assessment on each town-land for the wages of paupers on public works, be 
apportioned between landlord and tenant, according to valuation under all leases. 

That all disputes arising from this assessment, &c. may be settled by arbitration or 
umpirage. 

That as some persons dread an excessive pressure of the assessment in particular places, 
the labour rate may not exceed a certain poundage for a certain period on the valuation, 
then with power to present to the grand jury for the residue. 

That the clergy of all denominations might contribute in proportion to their receipts. 

Parishes might be empowered to assess themselves for the impotent poor. 
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Veneris, 2 ° die Aprilis, 1830 . 

Frederick Page, Esquire, called in ; and Examined. 

651. WHERE do you reside? — In Berkshire, at Speen, near Newbury. 

Frederick Page, 652. You are a Deputy-lieutenant for the county of Berks ? — Yes ; in the com- 
Esq. mission, but have never acted as a magistrate. 

— ■ v J 653. Have you given attention to the state of the poor, both in England and; 

1 April, other countries ? — In England, a good deal. 

l8 3 °- 654. Have you also paid any attention to the state of the poor in foreign coun- 

tries ? — Yes ; when I have been abroad I have seen a great deal of the establish- 
ments for the relief of the poor, in France, Italy, and the Netherlands. 

655. Have you been, in England, practically conversant with the administration 
of the poor laws ? — Yes ; ever since Mr. Sturges Bourne’s Bill, in 18 1 7 or 1 818 • 
I have served the office of overseer of the poor three times, in three different 
parishes in Berkshire, one of them a large town. 

656. Were you conversant, if not practically connected, with the administra- 
tion of the poor in that parish before Mr. Sturges Bourne’s Act ? — Yes. 

657. Under the operation of that Bill, in the parish of Speen, has there been 
any considerable alteration effected in the amount of the parochial rates ? — A con- 
siderable diminution ; and, I think, a much better system of management, parti- 
cularly by the mode of keeping the accounts. 

658-. Before the introduction of that Bill, what was the average from 1810 to 
1819 of the amount of the poor’s rate in that parish? — It was 2,756/.; and for 
the last ten years was 1,948/. 1 5 s. 

659. This account, showing an annual difference of 808/. in favour of the 
last ten years ; can you inform the Committee whether the population has aug- 
mented in the interval ? — Yes ; the population has increased, I should think, 
nearly 1,000 persons in that time. 

660. Do you consider that the relief given for the smaller sum to an augmented 
population, has been as effective as the relief given for the larger sum to a smaller 
amount of population ?— Yes, I think it has ; I should state before this, that there 
was gross fraud in the administration. 

661. Which fraud you consider the select vestry system to have corrected ? — 
Yes. 

662. Have you ever visited Ireland? — I was in Ireland last summer. 

663. What parts of Ireland did you visit ? — I went through all the principal 
towns in Munster, and to the north as far as Belfast, and returned through Armagh 
to Dublin. 

664. Where did you land ? — I landed at Waterford, went from Waterford to 
Cork, from Cork through Kerry ; I crossed the mouth of the Shannon at Tarbet, 
and went to the extreme of the county of Clare ; returned through Limerick to 
Tipperary and Clonmel, and then through Kilkenny and Carlow to°Dublin. 

665. From Dublin you proceeded north? — To Belfast, and returned from 
Belfast through Armagh to Dublin again. 

666. Was the state and condition of the poor in Ireland, and the means of 
improving their condition, one of the objects to which you turned your attention ? 
— -That was my principal object in going there. 

6 6 7 - Did it strike you, in your visit to Ireland, that there was any considerable 
difference rathe frame of society in Ireland and in England, from the absence of the 
intermediate links of society, and the existence of the middle class of yeomanry ? — 
The great difference I observed, was between the very rich and the very poor ; the 
extreme opulence and magnificence, if I may call it, of the rich, and the extreme 
poverty and misery and wretchedness of the poor, that must be striking to 
every Englishman that goes to Ireland for the first time ; that is in the country 
principally. * 

668. And the consequent absence of the intermediate class between those two? 
-—Speaking of the country. In towns there is the same sort of gradation ; but 
the misery of the lower orders in the towns is worse than in any of the towns in 
England ; I speak of W aterford and Cork particularly. 

669. Did it strike you that the misery of the lower classes in towns was greater 
than in the country in Ireland? — I should say more so ; because at the time I was 
there, particularly in the town of Kilkenny, from another cause, stated to me to 
be what they called clearing the lands, the town of Kilkenny was particularly full ; 

that 
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, , was only Stated to me as the cause ; I cannot give any opinion whether it 
ias the cause or not, but it was distressingly full of poor. 

W 6-0 Comparing the state of the agricultural districts in the two countries, did 
't appear to you that there was a greater subdivision of land in Ireland than exists 

Undoubtedly ; but the most striking instance I saw of it, was in the 

.county of Monaghan. 

g_ 1> win you state what that instance was ? — I do not know what the division is, 
whether it is a barony or not ; but Carrickmacross I allude to ; it was there stated 
to me by the agent of Mr. Shirley and Lord Bath, that there were 38,000 
souls living upon 36,000 acres of land. 

672. Are the Committee to understand that that accumulation of numbers was 
without large towns ? — Carrickmacross itself is an inconsiderable town ; there is 
a collection of houses together certainly, but the rest were all dispersed in the 
mountains, and upon some of the worst land in Ireland ; and the agent further 
stated to me, that the highest rent paid to him was about 7 1. a-year. 

673. Did he state what might be the acreable rent? — No; he was agent for 
both those estates, Lord Bath’s and Mr. Shirley’s ; that was the strongest case 
I saw of an immense population upon miserable poor land. 

674. Did you see, in other instances, cases which, though not reaching that 
extent, partook of the same principle of accumulation of numbers and subdivision 
of land ? — Yes ; I state this because I ascertained the facts upon the external 
appearance, and by inquiry afterwards. 

675. What effects appear to you to be produced upon the condition of the poor 
by this subdivision of holdings? — The effects appeared to me extreme misery, 
when compared with the state of the English peasantry. 

676. What system of farming seemed to be carried on by those very small occu- 
piers? — I am a very little judge of farming ; but it appeared to me to be the mere 
cottier system, the raising potatoes for their own support, unless it was some small 
poultry and a pig, as the means of paying the rent, there seemed nothing else ; I am 
speaking of Carrickmacross. 

677. Could you inform the Committee at all, what would be the value of land 
similar to that of Carrickmacross in England ? — I have no means of judging of 
that ; the land I saw at Carrickmacross was all upon a clay slate ; now I know 
no land of that sort, but in Wales ; it is similar precisely to the clay slate in 
Wales, but I am no judge of that ; Hive in a country quite remote. 

678. From your observation and reasoning, do you conceive that this minute 
occupation of land, by these holders of cottages, is likely to lead to a bad system 
of farming ? — Undoubtedly it must ; the cottager can only support himself and his 
family, some little is left for rent ; I do not know how much rent the landlord can 
get out of it, whatever the nominal rent might be. 

679. You are aware that there have been occasional periodical failures of the 
potato crop in Ireland, such failures producing, as a consequence, fever and disease 
among the people ?— Yes ; we have historical evidence of it, and the fact is as 


clear as can be. 

680. In these minute subdivisions of land you have stated, coupled as they are 
with bad farming, do you not conceive there is a great uncertainty of the potato 
crop, and a greater liability to the recurrence of its failure than if the land was 
farmed upon a larger scale, and with more capital ? — Doubtless. 

681. Therefore, the inference would be, that this minute division of land is 
likely to lead to a recurrence of those evils that have occurred in past times ? — 
Yes, certainly. 

682. You have spoken of the clearances of estates and the consolidation of 
farms leading to the influx of the agricultural peasantry, so dispossessed, into 
towns ; will you explain to the Committee what you mean by the clearing of 
farms? — I can only state it as reported to me, and my observation upon facts, 
merely in the town of Kilkenny ; I understood there were some landlords whose 
object it was to consolidate their estates into large farms, and they were dispossessing 
this cottier tenantry, and the accumulation of the population in Kilkenny was very 
great indeed. 

683. The Committee are to understand by clearing the farms, a process by 
which the landlord dispossesses a considerable number of the occupiers of small 
farms, for the purpose of consolidating them into one great one ? — So I understood 
it to be ; I can give no evidence of the fact myself. 

684. The question does not now refer to its consequences upon towns, but that 
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Frederick Page, is what you mean by the phrase clearing estates? — Yes ; and the Sub-letting Act 
Esq. was mentioned as the means ; the dispossession of the forty-shilling freeholders was 
'' ^ ^ another cause stated. 

i April, 685. You have no doubt that the landlord has the power of dispossessing the 

3 ‘ tenants of such minute holdings, if it is for his own individual interest to do so 

and consolidating them into large farms ? — No doubt the landlord sees that it is so* 
and the English landlord would see it, I apprehend. 

686. From what you were able to observe while in Ireland, do you consider that 
that is the generally received impression among the landlords of the country, that it 
is for their interest to adopt this system ? — Yes, I understood the landlords thought 
that such was the case. 

687. If you were in the position of a landlord yourself, you would consider 
abstracting all other considerations, that it was for your interest to take that course ? 
— I should think so ; I have not been put in that position in England, our land is not 
in that state ; in the part of the country where I have land, we are not overpeopled. 

688. Supposing such a process could take place without creating suffering to the 
tenantry themselves, do you conceive that the clearing of estates and the consolida- 
tion of farms is for the public interest as well as the interest of the landlord ?- . 
I should consider it so, certainly. 

689. Having stated that it is for the interest of the landlord to take this course, 
the check to carrying that intention into effect being the degree of suffering of the 
tenantry themselves, do you consider it would be advisable or wise to give any addi- 
tional stimulus to that proceeding on the part of landlords ? — The landlord’s own 
interest is stimulus enough at present, I presume ; but the landlord must make up 
his mind to a good deal of human suffering. 

690. Having stated what you consider to be the interest of the landlord, taken 
singly, can you believe there exists among the Irish landlords at the present 
moment, any disposition, or still less any inveterate habit, of splitting their lands 
into small tenures ? — I should conceive that the Irish landlord looks at a decidedly 
contrary object, when I am told that the effect of consolidating is what I see among 
the lower orders of people, particularly in the skirts of great towns, that the land- 
lords are so doing, and that is a consequence of it. 

691. You do not consider any additional measure necessary to produce, on the 
part of the landlords, a sufficiently strong sense of the mischievous consequences of 
too great a multiplication of cottagers and occupants ? — N 0 ; and the consolidation 
has been in operation for some years. 

692. Are the poor in the agricultural parts of Ireland you visited, in the con- 
dition of labourers working for hire, or cottiers renting small divisions of land ? — 
My observation of them was too limited ; but I understood they were mostly in 
want of employment ; that they had no employment but on this small quantity of 
land, and that the wages of labour were very low. 

693. The object of the question is, whether they were placed in that condition 
in society in which they occupied a cottage and garden, seeking for labour in the 
market, or whether they occupied a few acres of land, and employed themselves 
principally in the cultivation of those acres ? — In the latter state, it appeared to me. 

694. Which state do you consider to be most beneficial to the interests of the 
class? — I conceive the labourer in England working upon regular money wages, and 
renting a cottage with a small garden attached to it, is better off than a man who 
takes his whole dependence from the land he cultivates, as is the case in Ire- 
land. 

695. If this cottiers system is prejudicial to their interest, and the interests of 
their class, must it not be prejudicial to the interests of the public? — I think that 
question has answered itself, by the very experiment that has been tried. 

696. Is there not a tendency in the system now going on in Ireland to pass from 
the state of cottier into that of labourer? — I do not know that I could answer that 
question. I understood, generally speaking, employment was very much wanted ; 
that the labourers could not find employment, therefore it does not appear that 
that is the state. It is a desirable state, but whether it is the state going on 
generally I doubt. 

697. They are ceasing to be cottiers, without finding in the market a demand for 
their labour to get them into the state of free labourers ? — They are passing from 
cottiers into paupers ; that was the state in which I found them. 

698. Did you make any inquiry as to the rate of wages ? — I generally understood 
it to be from 6 d. to 8 d. a day, and 1 am sorry I did not make that more my inquiry. 

My 
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. 0 jjj ec t was rather to look at public establishments, the poorhouses and hospitals, 
tjj the relief already provided. 

01 goq. Are you aware whether there took place in England, at any period, a simi- 
1 r species of change in the system of managing farms, and in altering the position 
f the population in it, like that which is now taking place in Ireland ? — I think 
that has been stated, and it is likely to be true ; I cannot say from my own obser- 
vation, historically, but there was something like it in the Highlands 50 or 60 
years ago, and there has been a more recent case in which the same process seems 
to have taken place. 

700. Suppose there were large establishments for the relief of the poor founded 
in towns, would not the tendency of those establishments be to create a greater 
iuflux of population into the towns? — No doubt those establishments have already 
done it in Dublin, I believe ; and in Waterford, I suppose ; in Limerick, I cannot 
say ; but in Belfast it has rather a contrary effect. 

701. Will you state the distinction at Belfast, and what mode has been taken to 
avert the influx of agricultural poor into Belfast ? — The law of settlement, established 
by the inhabitants of the town itself, and the principle upon which the poor are 
relieved at Belfast ; a five years’ residence is necessary to entitle a poor person to 
relief, without that they are not relieved, they are driven from the town. I believe 
there is a legal power in Ireland to expel wandering vagabonds from towns. 

702. Is there any thing analagous in principle, though not the same in degree, 
established in Dublin with regard to the Mendicity Establishment ? — I am not 
aware of the time ; in Dublin it is less time, I think it is six months. In Belfast 
it is the Scotch plan extended from three to five years of what is termed industrious 
residence, and without that there is no claim. Belfast is in a particular situation as 
to the county ; it makes no claim upon the county of Antrim for a presentment from 


the grand jury. 

703. How is the money raised at Belfast for public purposes ? — Partly by what 
is called applotments in Ireland, similar to our assessments ; there are some water- 
works ; they subscribed a large sum towards the establishment of a poorhouse, and 
it was expended in supplying the town with water, and the income of that sum, to 
the amount of about 750/. a-year, goes in aid of the House of Industry at Belfast; 
besides that, there are voluntary donations. That Mendicity Establishment or 
House of Industry was established under Dr. Woodward’s Act, 11 & 12 Geo. III. 
they do not call upon the grand jury ; that is a leading distinction in the north of 
Ireland, because it is not only in the town of Belfast that it takes place, but 
I can state, from the authority of Dr. Bruce, there are a considerable number of 
parishes in Antrim that adopt that plan, and relieve their own poor, excluding 
strangers, and that done by private contribution. 

704. Without any law for a compulsory assessment ?— Yes, without any law for 
a compulsory assessment ; I can state the names of some of the parishes from 
Dr. Bruce’s authority, “ Holywood, Bangor, Moneyreagh, Ballyholly, Newtown 


Limavaddy and Ballymoney.” 

705. When you were in Ireland, did you visit the public establishments and 
charities ? — -Yes ; I saw the public establishments at Waterford, at Cork, at Killarney, 
at Tralee, at Limerick, and Belfast and Dublin. 

706. Did you pay any attention to the provision made for the lunatic poor in 
Ireland ? — Yes. 
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707. Did it strike you as being good? — Yes, extremely good ; Limerick and 
Cork seem to be as well managed as they possibly could be ; but there was one 
thing that struck me in Limerick and Cork, the scale of living, and the appear- 
ances of the people were inferior to anything we see in England ; go into a lunatic 
asylum in England, and a lunatic asylum in Ireland, and you would see more 


squalidity in the latter ; they were kept in a meaner manner. 

708. Do you not think it desirable that in public establishments, that the 
inmates of those establishments should be kept with a just regard to the condition 
of the people out of doors ? — I do not mean to blame, but I state the fact ; it did 
appear so, particularly in Cork ; but altogether, I think there is a great deal more 
misery in Cork, than in any large town in Ireland. 

709. Are you aware that the provision made for the poor in Cork by law, is 
larger than many other towns ? — I believe it to be so ; and I see there are exceptions 
in some of the Irish laws, so that Cork has some exclusive powers. 

710. You are aware that the law is mandatory upon the counties in Ireland to 
erect asylums for lunatics, in such places as the Government shall direct? — Yes. 

589. H 3 711. And 
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711. And on such scale as the Government shall direct? — Yes. 

712. Do you consider that the law, as far as you are able to inform the Com. 
mittee, has been well administered, and the establishments there well conducted and 
well built ? — I should say, very much so ; particularly in Cork and Limerick ; a t 
Limerick is a new building. 

713. Did you visit the lunatic asylum at Armagh ? — No, I did not. 

714. There are lunatic asylums already established in Limerick, Clonmel, Cork 
For Munster; there is an establishment in Dublin also, the Richmond Asylum’ 
did you visit that ? — No, I visited the establishment at Clonmel, but it was not 
separate ; it was part of the house of industry. 

715. Are there also establishments, that you are aware of, for lunatics, in the 
whole of Ulster? — Yes; there was an asylum built for three or four counties 
together. 

716. The deficiency is in Connaught ? — Yes, it was said to be so; I did not 
know it from my own observation. 

717. Are you aware that sites had been chosen for two others at Maryborough 
and Carlow, for Leinster, each for 1 00 patients, and at Ballinasloe a site has been 
pointed out for 150 patients for the province of Connaught ? — I do not know the 
fact ; I understood there was no provision in Connaught. 

718. By the law, as it now stands, those asylums are intended for the reception 
and care of curable lunatics ? — Yes. 

719. But no provision under the Lunatic Act is made for idiots or incurable 
lunatics ? — That, I heard, has been complained of as a defect, that curable lunatics 
could not be admitted, because they could hardly turn out the incurables ; that is 
the case in Dublin, I believe. 

720. Should you consider it advisable that a provision should be made for 
incurable lunatics, of the same character with the existing asylums? — It is my 
opinion that provision should be made for all sorts of human misery, and of course 
incurable idiots and lunatics are some of the greatest objects for which it should be 
provided. 

721. You would limit the expression of the opinion, possibly, you have expressed 
to such cases, in which it is clear that the making provision for misery does not 
lead to more ? — I should hope it would not have that effect, but provision ought to 
be made, whatever the tendency is. 

722. The objection inferred in the question cannot apply to the state of lunatics 
at all ? — No, certainly not ; and incurable lunatics are the greatest objects of humane 
provision. 

723. Are you sufficiently aware of the management of lunatic asylums, to be 
able to state to the Committee whether it is or not essential that the two classes, the 
curable and incurable lunatics, should be separate ? — Undoubtedly. 

724. And until a provision is made for the incurable lunatics, there is a tendency 
more or less to accumulation in the number of incurables in the asylum, thereby 
preventing relief for those cases that are curable? — So I understand it; but it was 
told me at Cork and Waterford, that the number of lunatic cases were very much 
increasing in Ireland lately. 

725. Was any cause assigned for it ? — The reason assigned for it at Waterford 
was, the low price of spirituous liquors ; but the reason given at Dublin, by Dr. 
Rennie, was the increase of scrophula, the consequence of the low diet and misery 
of the people. 

726. Do you know of any private establishment for the insane in Ireland ? — No, 
I do not. 

727. Are you aware, that by the Gaol Acts as they existed, the inspectors-general 
of prisons in Ireland are bound to visit all lunatic asylums without distinction, whe- 
ther public or private, and report upon the state of them ? — I do not know the 
fact, my object was to consider lunacy in a state of poverty. 

728. Such a system of inspection of those lunatic establishments, but above all 
in a country like Ireland, appears to be desirable ? — No doubt ; the more inspec- 
tion the better. 

729. Did you visit any of the houses of industry established in Ireland ? — 
I visited all in the towns where I was ; I visited Waterford and Cork, Limerick 
Clonmel and Belfast ; at Cork the city and county combined. 

7 3 °- Under what law are those established ?— Under the Act of u & 12 Geo. III., 
I believe in consequence of Dr. Woodward’s pamphlet. 

731. Will 
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Will you state the title of Dr. Woodward’s pamphlet? — •“ An Argument Frederick Page, 
in Support of the Right of the Poor of Ireland to a National Provision.” Esq. 

732. What was the date of it? — 1773. ^ * 

733- Was there not, previously to that law, some establishment of the same 2 •£ pnl > 
nature in Dublin, that is alluded to by Dr. Swift ? — I am not aware whether any 1 3 °’ 
thing was done in consequence of Dr. Swift’s representation ; but when I stated in 
my pamphlet that Dr. Swift said there was such a law, I wrote to a barrister in 
Dublin, and he did not know the existence of such a law. 

734. Those establishments under 1 1 & 1 2 George III. are for a double object, 
the punishment of the vagrant and the criminal, and the relief of the aged and 
infirm ? — Yes ; and the employment of the criminal also. 

72 5. Do you consider that this union of the house of correction for criminal 
purposes, and with the view of suppressing vagrancy, and an asylum for relief for 
the mitigation of distress is desirable ? — No ; in principle I do not like houses of 
industry, or poorhouses, or workhouses at all ; the fewer of them there are the 
better. 

736. On what principle do you object to them ? — I approve of what the French 
call domiciliary relief to the poor at their own houses, and not to let them congre- 
gate together any more than can be helped. 

737. Even assuming it was desirable to congregate together persons for the pur- 
pose of relief, do you not conceive it injurious to combine two such objects and 
intentions, the punishment and relief of the criminal and the necessitous? — 

I should consider it injurious to do so ; but in fact in Waterford I found they had 
been unable to do so ; there has been an action brought for false imprisonment for 
the taking up some women of the town, and they have not exerted it lately j it 
appears they have no such authority. 

73^- You would not consider it a desirable mode of giving relief, to extend 
this principle of houses of industry, or to make it compulsory upon counties, much 
less upon parishes ? — I wish there were no poorhouses in England j I think we 
should be better without them. 

739. If you gave domiciliary relief to the poor, you would not think it necessary 
to impose any hardship or stigma upon that relief? — No ; and in practice, ever 
since I have taken a considerable part of the management, we try all we can to 
keep people out of the poorhouses ; for instance, aged persons, we would sooner 
lodge them with their relations, or board them with other persons ; I do not like 
the poor to congregate together. 

740. Do you find that you succeed in that attempt to keep the poor out of. 
poorhouses?- — Yes, certainly; in the parish of Speen the poorhouse is the dernier 
resort. 

741. Would you object to a hospital for incurables, afflicted with dangerous 
and painful diseases, excluding lunatics ? — I think it is better to keep them with 
their families ; they are better attended to. 

742. Have you visited any fever hospitals in Ireland ? — Yes, the Fever Hospital 
at Tralee, and at Killamey ; but I do not recollect that I visited any large fever 
hospital. 

743. You are aware that fever hospitals are very generally established through- 
out Ireland? — Yes. 

744. There are about twenty-seven of them ? — Yes, I believe so. 

745- There is no limit by law to the power of establishing fever hospitals in 
Ireland ; the grand jury have the power of establishing them where they think fit ? 

— So 1 understood. 

746. Do you consider from the observations you were able to make, that the 
existing provisions of the law are adequate to provide relief for fever cases? — Yes ; 

Dr. Rennie thought them quite adequate, and his is a medical opinion, which is 
much better than mine. 

747- The next description of establishments to which the Committee would wish 
to examine you, are the county hospitals or infirmaries, that exist in every county 
ln Ireland ? — I went over the one at Limerick, which I consider quite as good as 
any hospital in England ; but my attention was paid more to the state of the poor 
m general, rather than those labouring under disease, except lunacy. 

748- The hospital appeared to you to be well conducted ? — Yes ; and so did the 
hospital at Cork. 

589. H 4 749- By 
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Frederick Page, 749. By the practice, up to a late period, all the hospital accounts were audited 
Esq- in Dublin by the Commissioners of Audit? — Yes. 

ls ^ y 750. That practice has, of late, been relaxed ; should you consider it desirable 

2 April, where public establishments are maintained by local or general taxation, that a sysl 

1 3 °‘ tern of strict audit of accounts should be pursued and adhered to ? — No doubt, 

any public establishment of any kind ; we have ten thousand instances round u§ 
every day, where the neglect of audit throws every thing into confusion. 

751. The law only providing one infirmary in each county, would not the infer- 
ence be, that either an excess of provision is made in small counties, as in Carlow 
or an inadequate provision made in the large counties, Cork, Galway, and 
Mayo? — It is possible; I cannot give any opinion upon it, it did not come under 
my observation. 

752. Should you consider it would be open to any objection, if the grand juries 
had the additional power, under a proper check and control, of building additional 
infirmaries if they thought fit ? — From what I have heard of the grand juries, it is 
not desirable to give them much more power than they seem to have, their charac- 
ter is not very good. 

753- Without reference to the mode in which those establishments are to be 
supported in the larger counties, would it be desirable if there was a power of build- 
ing them ? — There is nothing analogous to it in England ; most of our county 
hospitals in England are supported by subscriptions. 

754. Do you apprehend there would be the same temptation in jobbing, with 
regard to erection of establishments of that description, that there is with regard 
to roads, a subject which has generally been supposed to be exposed to jobbing ? — 
We have nothing analogous to it in England ; I know many things conducted by 
the magistrates in England are open to great objections ; I can speak of the county 
of Berks ; I have not the slightest objection to say, that the building a gaol at 
Abingdon, in Berkshire, was as great a job as anything in Ireland ; I have an 
objection to give gentlemen too much power over other persons’ pockets, and to let 
them be generous at other peoples’ expense. 

755- With regard to dispensaries, under what Act do you conceive they are 
established ? — Under 5 Geo. III., cap. 20, which was before the Act I call 
Dr. Woodward’s Act ; I have referred, and I find that is the fact. 

756. That is the Act establishing hospitals and infirmaries? — Yes. 

757. It allows of presentments of 50 1 . to 100 l. ? — Yes. 

758. That Act is not the statute under which counties are called upon to pre- 
sent a sum equal to the private contribution of parties ? — The 45 Geo. III. was the 
statute. 

759. It is under that latter statute that the dispensaries are established in Ire- 
land ? — Yes ; T conceive the establishment of dispensaries is perfected by that, but 
it began, to a certain degree, before. 

760. Are those establishments numerous ? — From the return made to Parliament 
in 1828, I have made a table; I believe it is nearly correct, but there are four 
or five counties in which I have not the number ; the number enumerated was 
222, exclusive of seven counties, Cavan, Carlow, Kerry; Kildare, King’s County, 
Louth and Wexford. 

761. Does that paper to which you have referred state the amount of the money 
levied compulsorily in Ireland for charitable purposes? — Yes. 

762. What is the amount? — The grand jury presentments are 70,370 /. levied 
in 1828, and the local subscriptions are 21,000 1 . 

763. You are aware, besides this there are contributions under local acts that do 
not appear upon the face of the return? — I merely took the Parliamentary return, 
it was the last made. 

764. Which refers to the grand jury presentments only? — Yes, only to the 
grand jury presentments. 

763. Do you consider that the Dispensary system in Ireland gives adequate 
medical relief in cases of sickness ? — I understood it was not complained of, except 
that there was some little jobbing ; but I believe, as to the poor themselves, the 
relief seemed generally to be approved of. 

766. From your observations with respect to charities for the relief of sickness, 
is it desirable to increase the power which at present exists of affording relief in such 
cases r' — I conceive there is power enough. 

?67- You have alluded in your examination to the mendicity establishments in 
different places, will you describe to the Committee what those are ? —The mendi- 
city 
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■ establishments, I believe, relieve any persons found begging, similar to our Frederick Page, 
ifth institution, very nearly like Mr. Duncan’s institution. 1 found no begging, Esq. 

t 'illy in the streets, neither in Dublin or Limerick, very little in Cork, and ' ' 

^ fjitUe at Waterford : I mean actual mendicants pestering you in the streets, 2 April, 

lAlfd not find that. r l83 °‘ 

"68 There are some in Drogheda? — There might be some in Drogheda ; I stop- 
ed there a very short time. 

" /■ v011 consider the mendicity establishments have had the effect of pro- 

ducing that effect? — Yes ; there was not in Dublin more begging than there is in 
London at the present moment. 

770. Are those mendicity establishments supported entirely by private con- 
tributions, without any aid ? — So I understood them to be ; but the Committee 
are aware' that in Dublin taxation is threatened as the alternative to which they 
are reduced. In the last report, drawn up by the Dublin Mendicity Society, 
a le^al assessment was threatened, and they exhibited all their paupers round 
the streets of Dublin only the year before last, to stimulate the citizens to 


771. Are the Committee to understand, that either the exhibition of the paupers, 
or the threat of supporting the proposition for legal assessment, have been adopted 
as a mode of compelling or inducing subscriptions ? — Yes, undoubtedly, from the 


terms of their own report. 

772. Supposing, by an alteration in the law, a power was vested in anybody of 
men to raise taxation in aid of those mendicity establishments, what effect do you 
consider that such a taxation would produce upon private subscriptions? — Make 


them cease entirely, no doubt. 

773. You have* stated that as a matter of opinion ; have you made any observa- 
tions in England or in foreign countries, that lead you to that conclusion ? — I was in 
Florence in 1817, when the distress was as great in Italy as in Ireland, or any part 
of Europe; and the same thing that happened in Ireland took place in Florence, 
an immense influx of people from the mountains, the streets were full of miserable 
beggars, and in consequence of that, the government established what they call a 
Casa di Poveu ; but previous to that there had been what the French call “ qu£t6s” 
in the city, “ going round and collecting alms,” but soon after the Casa di Poveu 
commenced, the subscription ceased. 

774. Would not a compulsory provision lead to a fair apportionment of the 
burthen upon all classes of society, according to their means of bearing it? — That 
is my opinion decidedly, and it is the opinion of the Dublin Mendicity Society, 
where they say that only one seventh of the rich in Dublin pay to its support. 

775. Would you have as great security in the management of an establishment 
like the mendicity asylum, if it was supported as you have suggested, by taxation, 
leading to a cessation of private subscriptions which they have now, when the sub- 
scribers administer their own funds ? — In the case of a compulsory subscription, the 


subscribers might manage their own funds. 

776. The tax-payers, you mean? — Yes, a portion of them. 

777. You have stated that the tendency of taxation in aid of these charities 
would be to diminish and finally to extinguish private contribution, what effect 
would be produced by an alteration of the law that should make the contribution 
of the tax proportionate upon the private subscription, as in the case of dispensaries ? 
— I think the private subscriptions for dispensaries fail to a certain degree at pre- 
sent. I think a fair compulsory assessment according to property, infinitely better 
than any scheme that combines the two. 

778. You consider that that society would be carried on more effectually if it 
was supported by a compulsory tax, than as at present by voluntary subscriptions ?— - 
I see no reason why it should not be carried on as well ; there are very intelli- 
gent and active men in Dublin, and every city in Ireland ; I have seen at Cork, 
Waterford, Limerick and Belfast, many very excellent men, and in Dublin the same ; 
some of them are Quakers. 

770. There are a variety of private charities, that receive no aid at all from the 
public funds? — No doubt ; so there are in England. 

780. Are you aware whether there is any difficulty found in procuring the means 
of carrying on those charities?— I understand there is a society in St. Peter’s 
parish in Dublin, where they manage their own funds very admirably; the Men- 
dicity Society state in their report for last year, that the greatest part of the fund, the 
8,000?. per annum, expended on the mendicity establishment, was contributed by 
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about one seventh part of the solvent householders ; that the funds of the association 
were diminishing, and unless the public subscribed quickly, liberally and continually 
the asylum must be shut ; and the immediate consequence would be, the imposition 
of a tax for the poor. 

781 . Having stated your observations with respect to. the charitable establishments 
in Ireland supported by local taxation, has any plan occurred to you by which the 
condition of the people in Ireland could be raised? — That is the very problem this 
Committee is to solve. 

782. Do you conceive that any plan for the introduction of the poor laws, as 
known and practised in England, would be advantageous to Ireland, and effectual 
in improving the condition of the people ? — The great difficulty at present is the 
actual state of the population ; if the population was in what I should call a healthy 
state ; if there was not such an immense mass of misery and mendicity, I should say 
that the English poor laws, with the exception of one clause, in the Act of the 43d of 
Elizabeth, would be very useful in Ireland. I give this opinion with very great diffi- 
dence, because I do not know enough of the real state of the poor in Ireland. 

783. The clause you refer to is the clause that assumes the power of providing 
employment ? — Yes. 

784. On what ground do you consider that the omission of that clause would 
render that Act of Elizabeth more, applicable for the purposes of relief? — It leaves 
then only a provision for the aged and impotent, and cases of real distress. 

785. Beyond the relief of the aged and impotent, and cases of real distress, 
ypu would not go?— No. 

786. Do you wish to exclude from your plan of relief, any relief given in the way 
of employment to able-bodied healthy labourers? — I would have the parish be 
enabled to give relief in any way they pleased, in whatever state the men appeared ; 
if. able-bodied, if the men appeared in a state of misery, wanting employment, 1 am 
afraid you must relieve them. 

787. Do you mean that that relief should be given in money, or given, in cases 
of able-bodied poor, through employment ? — Through employment, if you please, 
or in money ; because it is a very hard thing that magistrates should order parishes 
to employ people, when the parishes cannot find employment for them. 

788. Then must not any attempt at providing employment for the purposes of 
relief be met continually by the difficulty of finding employment of a productive 
character ? — It is met so continually in England. 

789. Do you think it would be met continually in Ireland for some years to 
come by the want of productive employment ? — I am afraid it would, in the present 
state of the population. 

790. Will not it be found, that setting poor people to work upon the same 
estate which other people had been employed on before, unless you can increase 
the consumption, is giving to one what you take away from another?— No; be- 
cause I have seen a great deal of improvement in England in consequence of the 
poor laws, in my opinion. I conceive that the state of our roads, and the improve- 
ments made of late years, have been a great deal owing to the distress of the times, 
and the necessity of employing the people by those who must support them, if they 
did not employ them. 

791. Do you think the roads in England are very superior to those in Ireland ? — 
I think in the last fifteen years, in England, they have been very much improved, 
and I know that that has arisen from the want of employment of the poor in their 
regular occupations. I am an active trustee for a considerable district of road, 
and I know we have expended large sums of money in that way ; being a rich 
trust we have employed great numbers of them. 

792. The question did not refer to the comparison between the state of the 
roads in England now and at a former time, but the actual state of the roads in 
England and in Ireland : — I should say that the large roads in England are quite 
as good as the roads in Ireland, they are both very good. 

793 ; The improvement of the roads in Ireland having been effected without the 
operation of the poor laws, how is it necessary to trace the improvement of the 
roads in England to the operation of the poor laws ? — I understand the improvement 
of the roads in Ireland has been owing to a system of jobbing for the benefit of par- 
ticular parties in Ireland, I am sure I mean no reflection upon Irish gentlemen, 
but I believe it is a pretty well known fact, that the making of a road there has 
frequently been for the sake of employing some particular gentleman’s tenants. 

794. But 
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794. But the roads nevertheless are good ? — Yes; but we have done it at less 
expense. 

795. Do you consider that the money so expended on the roads in England has 
yielded a return for the labour employed ? — Yes. 

' 796. Independently of the poor laws, would it not have been worth the while on 
the part of the public, to have expended that labour with a view to the advantages 
that have resulted? — Yes ; but it would not have been so expended. 

797. You think compulsion is necessary for persons to take measures for their own 
interests ? — In consequence of being obliged to maintain the poor labourer, he has 
been employed in productive labour, which he would not have been employed in if 
the country at large had not been in a state to render it necessary. 

798. Would there be full employment for the poor in Ireland to improve th& roads 
in the same way ? — I can speak only of the principal roads in Ireland ; but the roads 
between Bath and London, have been greatly improved lately. 

799. In the modification of the poor laws you have adverted to, would it be 
desirable to create a right on the part of the poor to claim parochial relief? — That 
right exists in England and in Scotland. 

800. Referring to a new country, applying your evidence to any modification 
of the poor laws to be introduced into Ireland, should you wish to create a right, 
on the part of the poor, to demand and receive relief? — I should wish that the 
system should be assimilated in England, Ireland and Scotland ; I consider the 
system in Scotland the best ; the three countries being under the same government, 
let the system be as nearly alike as you can, but you must either abolish the system 
in England and Scotland, or apply it to Ireland. 

801. Supposing no poor law existed in England or Scotland, and you were to 
devise a plan for the introduction of the poor laws into Ireland, would that involve 
a legal right, on the part of the poor, to demand relief ? — One cannot answer an 
hypothesis when there is the fact staring one in the face ; in England they have the 
virtual right, and in Scotland they have a declared right ; the Lords of Session in 
Scotland have determined that they have that legal right, in the case of the barony 
parish of Glasgow, &c. “ That a pauper in Scotland is not a beggar of charity, 
but the creditor of a fund of which the kirk-session and heritors are accountable 
trustees.” 

802. Still the question is without reference to the assimilation of the law between 
two countries ; do you consider it would be advisable, in Ireland, to give the poor 
the right of demanding relief? — Yes, to the poor, under limitations ; I have main- 
tained that they should have the same right as in England and Scotland. 

803. What are the subjects to whom you would wish to limit the relief? — 
I would take the words of the statute of Elizabeth ; “ the lame, impotent, old, 
blind and poor, and not able to work.” 

804. Would they include the support of the aged? — Yes; the words are “the 
impotent and old, being poor.” 

805. Do you consider that you could establish a right, on the part of the aged, 
to claim relief, without at once affording an inducement to improvidence in the 
time of youth, and to the desertion or neglect of children towards those aged poor ? 
* — That is a very difficult question to answer ; I deny the fact, that it has caused 
that improvidence ; I do not think it has ; perhaps there are not such strong feel- 
ings in England in children towards their parents as in Ireland, because the poor 
there have no other means of subsisting. 1 saw instances in Ireland of great affec- 
tion in children towards their parents, but I have seen the same feelings in Eng- 
land ; it is only among the very profligate that it does not exist. 

806. If the law declares that individuals, in the event of age, shall be provided 
for at the public expense, must there not necessarily be a less inducement to make 
a provision for age ? — That is a theory : I do not admit the fact so far as it has been 
stated to go. 

807. Your observation with regard to the habits of the English poor does not 
support that hypothesis ? — No, not in my opinion. 

808. Do you think there is greater improvidence amongst the English peasantry 
or the Irish peasantry ? — I should think there is a considerable deal of improvi- 
dence among the Irish peasantry also ; but I think it depends more upon individual 
character in both countries, than any state of the law. 

809. You say now that the Mendicity Society in Dublin presents a sufficient 
number of persons willing to administer relief to the poor ; but that they depend 
alone upon charitable contributions, and there is a deficiency of funds? — Yes. 

• 589. I 2 810. If 
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810. If by instituting a compulsory assessment you got a sufficient fund, do v 
not think you might safely leave it to the willingness of those managers to provi?] 1 ' 
relief where relief was really wanted, without giving a legal claim to relief ; that ' ° 
to give a compulsory power of obtaining money, and leave the right of administer’ 
ing that money to distress ad libitum, in the managers that now exist, they bein " 

. the judges of the circumstances, not giving the poor a power to claim it, but trust* 
ing to that charity which already exists in the hearts of the managers?— I do 
consider the poor have that right in England, but sub modo under limitations 
I conceive we do now in the administration of compulsory assessments, exercise dis 
cretion in the relief we administer. The great benefit of Mr. Sturges Bourne’s 
Act has been giving us that discretion with reference to the extent of relief; in that 
way the select vestry have been at issue with the magistrates, because magistrates 
lay down a scale, and say A. shall have as much as B., though 13 . stands at 
the highest scale of respectability consistent with poverty, and A. at the bottom 
of it. 

• 811. How do you consider that the introduction of the poor laws into Ireland 
would act upon the clearing of the land ; would it be an additional inducement 
upon the landlord, or a restraint? — He would be induced not to create a population. 
The poor laws have kept down the population in England, in my opinion. 

812. If the introduction of the poor laws acted as no restraint upon clearing 
land, and threw no impediment in the way of consolidating farms, do you think they 
would be productive of benefit ? — I do not think they would have the effect of 
doing either, and therefore beneficial. 

813. Would it be a restraint upon the clearing estates and consolidating farms, 
or an additional inducement ?— An additional inducement, no doubt. 

814. How would that inducement arise ?— It is the object of the landlord to 
have no more labourers upon his land than he would employ, and that has been the 
effect (subject still to the principle of population) of the English poor laws. 

815. Then, if you had a state of things in Ireland in which there was not a pre- 
vious surplus of population, you conceive that the poor laws would prevent such 
a state arising ? — Yes. 

816. But, dealing with a country in the position you have described Ireland to 

be, do you think it would tend to remedy the evil which it might have averted ? 

I am afraid there must be some violent operation, such as has always taken place in 
dispossessing a beggarly population, and, if I may so call it, making it in a healthy 
state, ^ which it is the duty of the Government to attend to, and which is the very 
question left to this Committee to solve. 3 

817. Do you think that any artificial means, or any alteration of the law, or any 

introduction of a new principle, would meet the danger to which tiie alteration 
of the system is incident?— Not without some positive act of some kind or other, 
whether that is location, as has been tried in Ireland. I saw something of the 
kind at Mr. Cornelius O’Brien’s establishment, in Clare, a kind of domestic colony- 
which, I am afraid, is only postponing the evil, instead of averting it. 3 ’ 

818. Has any other course suggested itself to you ?— As far as my opinion goes, 
I think emigration, encouraged in some kind of way, might meet the case ; but the 
gentlemen of the Committee must be better judges of that than I can be. 

819. If population is in excess, does not it diminish the means of paying the rent 

to the landlord ? — Yes, undoubtedly. 0 

820. Would it not be worth the while of the landlord to pay for tile reduction of 
that population, receiving an improved rent, and his property being improved in 
condition —Yes, certainly ; the English landlord does not charge so much for his 
land as the Irish landlord; his nominal rent is not so great, though the real rent 
may be; but allowing for the loss, and misery and violence upon their estates, the 
Irish landlords had better covenant for a less rent than be in the state in which 
they are ; they have a large nominal rent, but the receipt is, I believe, less than the 
English landlords. 


821. You have stated that you include in the relief able-bodied men under 
certain restrictions, that relict being to be given either in money or in employment ■ 
if it is given in money, must it not raise the price of provisions ?— If the Committee 
mean that the Irishman is to live better by having something better to cat than only 
the potatoes lie grows, it would not be worse for the landlord. 

822. Inasmuch as it tended to raise the price of provisions, would it not diminish 
the means of the free labourer who received no relief at all ? — I do not exactly see 

that ; 
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- I ca nnot give an opinion on that ; but if it did raise the price of provisions in Frederick Page, 
Ireland so much the better for the landlords. Eb * 

1 g 2 o Suppose it were given in the way of employment, must not it tend to dimi- 

ish the rate of wages, and also the employment of the poor, unless a new mode of 
employment is struck out? — Reasoning by analogy, I do not think the rate of 
wao-es in England has been kept down by the poor’s rates. 

*824. Do you not think it has been kept down where employment is given to the 
able-bodied poor ? — I am told it is so in some parishes ; but it is not so in the parish 

where I reside. . 

825. Supposing it given to manufacturing poor out or employment, must not 
their employment tend to lower the wages of the free labourer working in the same 
manufactory ? — It may be so. I know nothing of manufacturing counties ; but in 
the counties I am conversant with, I do not think the rate of wages is lowered by 
the poor’s rates ; it is not the case in the county in which I live, that the wages are 
paid out of the rates very generally. 

1 826. If relief is given according to the number of children, what effect do you 
think that will have upon the population r — I do not see that it would increase the 
population very much ; in the parish of Speen, it is the town population that has 
increased, and not the agricultural population. 

827. Is that the mode of relief you propose to apply to Ireland?— No. 

828. What would be the effect of introducing the laws of affiliation and bastardy 
into Ireland ? — I have read the bill, which appears to me to be similar to the 
English law ; the state of bastardy in Ireland, under the foundling hospital system, 
appeared to be a very bad one. 

829. What effect do you conceive a measure like that to which you have adverted, 
of assimilating the law between the two countries, in cases of bastardy, would pro- 
duce upon the moral character of the people ? — The moral character of the Irish 
women is very extraordinary. Colonel Colby, who is directing the Survey in Ireland, 
stated to me a fact as to the chastity of the Irish women ; he told me that he 
had about 800 men employed all over Ireland, mostly soldiers, and who had almost 
all married there, in consequence of the chastity of the women. With respect 
to foundling hospitals, I would state, that all foundling hospitals I have ever seen 
have done mischief. 

830. Do you consider that the character of the Irish female peasantry, which you 
have described, is likely to be preserved, if upon their own evidence they have the 
power of throwing the support of the child upon the reputed father? — Reasoning by 
analogy, we have very few cases in the English law in which the father is wrongly 
charged. 

831. Does not it lead in the English law to the marriage of many women after 
pregnancy? — Very frequently ; but then the fact is assumed that she is right in the 
affiliation. 

832. If it leads to the multiplication of marriages after pregnancy, should you 
imagine such a state of the law could be introduced into Ireland, without an entire 
destruction of the female character you have described ? — Marriage is said to take 
place in Ireland to save men from hanging in cases of rape. 

833. Would you consider the oath of a women for the affiliation of a child as 
a substitute for the swearing of a rape ? — I am afraid, from what I have heard, that 
the oath for a rape is not a very correct sort of oath ; it is an inducement to mar- 
riage. 

834. Is not this a substitution of one evil for another, and not a difference of 
system, to which the evidence is applied? — It is a very difficult question to decide. 

I should say, in England, in the cases I have seen of bastardy, the woman’s oath 
has generally been right. I have known an instance or two the other way. 

• 835. Do you not conceive, that even without assuming a false charge, that the 
power of fixing the support of a child upon the reputed father must tend to cor- 
rupt the female character ? — Any woman must have lost all kind of respect for herself, 
before she renders herself liable to make the charge. 

836. The question refers to this fact : is not she more likely to yield to a man, if 
she has the means afterwards by law of casting the support of the child upon him? — - 
It may appear so. 

837. Can you have any doubt upon the subject? — Yes, I have doubt. I think 
there is very little reasoning upon that case, either in England or Ireland ; a woman 
does not reason much upon the subject. 

589- I 3 838. Do 
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Frederick Page, 838. Do you happen to know what the law of bastardy is in Scotland ? 

. *** I do not. 

^ 839. Do you not think it absolutely necessary some provision should be made for 

* 1830. deserted children ?— Undoubtedly. 

840. You consider the Foundling Hospital not the best mode of providing that 
maintenance ? — No ; I have seen the mischief of foundling hospitals. I have seen 
them in Paris, and I remember a very strong case in Lyons with respect to the loss 
of human life, which I believe to be true. 

841. Are you aware that one-third of the illegitimate children in Paris are 
deserted children? — Yes. 

842. Are you aware of the fact, that one-twelfth of the illegitimate children i n 
France, taking the whole country, are deserted ? — I forget the exact statement. 

843. Do not those two facts combined, appear to show that the desertion of 
children is very mainly attributable to the system of the foundling hospitals ? — Yes. 

844. Are you not of opinion, that the absence of all provision for bastard children 
not deserted, is an encouragement to the desertion of children? — I certainly should 
think so. 

845. In the event of the introduction of any system of poor laws into Ireland 
do you think the administration ought to be parochial, or over large districts ? — In 
cities, it should be over the city ; there should be no division of parishes in large 
cities, because we see in London, Westminster and Bath particularly, the immense 
difference there is between two parishes ; the opulent parish pays nothing, while the 
poor parish pays every thing. 

846. Applying the question to the agricultural districts of Ireland, would you 
suggest that the system should be parochial, or by counties or baronies ? — I should 
think it ought not to be parochial ; parochial unions might be better ; but I should 
be very sorry to give an opinion upon that ; baronies might be too large. 

847; The report being as you stated, that the grand jury system in Ireland is 
administered in a manner not exempt from reproach or suspicion, do you conceive 
that the parochial system of taxation would be less likely to suspicion than that of 
counties ? — Yes. 

848. Upon what principle ? — The checks there are nearer, and in the hands of 
people upon the spot, and more interested in the expenditure than in those of 
gentlemen living at a distance, and meeting occasionally. I should be very sorry 
to put that check into the hands of magistrates. 

849. On whom do you suppose the parochial assessment would fall ? — Upon the 
landlord eventually. 

850. Does the grand jury assessment fall upon the landlord ?— Yes, I should 
think, eventually, it does ; not directly, certainly ; for when I go to buy an estate 
in England, I ask naturally the amount of the parochial assessment, and make my 
valuation accordingly. 

851. Upon existing leases in Ireland, do you happen to know whether any allow- 
ance is made to the tenant on account of the grand jury assessments? — I know 
nothing of the contracts between landlord and tenant in Ireland : there are many 
things there of which we know nothing in England. 

852. Do you conceive you could get, in the remote parishes, materials to form 
your select vestries and parish officers ? — I do not see why you should not. I have 
no objection to the catholic priest being one of those officers, and l do not see how 
you can get on without him. 

8.53- you not think, if a parochial assessment was introduced into Ireland, 
which would ultimately fall upon the landlord, that the landlords in Ireland would 
have a direct interest in applying themselves to the discovery of new works for the 
employment of the people ? — -It is very delicate to give an opinion about gentlemen ; 
but it would give a more direct intercourse between the gentlemen and the poor ; 
it would be more the interest of the former to employ the latter, and attend to 
their condition. 

854. Have you paid any attention to the emigration of the Irish poor into this 
country, and passing Irish vagrants home ? — In Berkshire and Wiltshire it falls 
very heavily upon the county rates ; but I am not unwilling to admit of the 
Irish labourers into England, we cannot do without them; our harvest could not 
begot in in Berkshire without the Irish labourers, and in Wiltshire it could not. 

855- Have you known any cases in which the tendency of emigration of the 
Irish poor into this country has been rather to lower the poor’s rates than to increase 
them?— I should think the emigration of Irish labourers into this country keeps 
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, n ^ population in England ; we should have an unnecessary population in 
£n'*la n d in some parts. In the place where my property is, I should say it was ^ 

w;u you state any particular case in your memory ? — In the parish in 
which I have property, which is principally a grazing parish, they could not get in 
the hay harvest without foreign assistance, and they are frequently Irish labourers. 

857. What is the conduct of those labourers ?— Generally very good ; I do not 
think they are to be complained of, they are worse when they get into the neigh- 
bourhood of London ; I never heard of their quarrelling in the country. 

858. Have you heard of any frauds in passing vagrants, by which people, pos- 
sessing property, have been passed ? — It is all a fraud ; they are carried in carts ; 
why should not they walk ; they walk to London. 

859. Do you think there would be any hardship upon the Irish poor in the 
entire repeal of the law for passing Irish poor from England ? — No, not the least ; 

I saw the state in which they were kept in Ireland, and I know they cost us three 
times the sum in England ; they told me that they only cost them three halfpence 
a day. 

8t»o. If you hold out, by your law, to the emigrant, that you will pass him 
back at the public charge, is it not holding out an encouragement to emigra- 
tion to the Irish peasant ? — Yes, no doubt ; but I think that the emigration of the 
Irish into England is beneficial to the English as well as to the Irish labourer ; 
we want more labourers at certain periods of the year, and those, when they return, 
are benefited ; they get money, which they carry back to support their families ; 

I think the intercourse is beneficial. 

86 1 . Do you think it might be advisable, in the plan suggested, on the principle 
stated by Mr. Locke, Mr. Pitt, and other persons, who have considered the state of 
the poor laws, to introduce schools of industry for instruction in industry, in addi- 
tion to instruction in letters, that now prevails ?— I should not introduce them by 
any laws, the good feeling of the country will supply that; in Ireland I saw a good 
feeling in respect of education. 

862. Would you think it an improvement, if instruction in industry, whether 
in agriculture or trades, was combined with the mere literary instruction the 
peasantry receive ? — I should have no objection to it, but I would not make that 
part of the law ; the gentlemen in Ireland will have the same sort of feeling that the 
English have, and when they are connected with their tenantry in the neighbourhood. 

863. Were you able to perceive, or collect from others, that the management of 
the landed estates in Ireland was improving r — Some of the best estates I saw in 
Ireland were managed by agents where there were no resident gentlemen. I do 
not wish to raise one gentleman’s character at the expense of another ; the Duke 
of Devonshire’s estates are very well managed by agency; then there is Lord 
Duncannon’s estate in the same neighbourhood, where he is himself resident, 
equally well managed. Agency appears to be better than the management formerly 
by middle men. 

864. Have any instances come to your knowledge where the landlord, by 
building houses and making inclosures, has more or less approached to the English 
system of managing lands ? — Yes, particularly the estate which Lord Lansdowne 
desired me to look at, that I should say, was approximating to the best English 
management. 

865. Both in the condition of the tenants and the houses? — Yes ; the condition 
of the tenantry generally, the roads, the houses built by the landlord, and the 
embankment against the Shannon. 

866. You said you thought the nominal rent in Ireland was larger than in 
England, but that the real income was less than in England ; what do you call an 
average rent per Irish acre ? — The Irish acre to the English is about as 19 § to 12. 

I have a memorandum of my Lord Lansdowne’s estate near Limerick ; the lowest 
rent was 4/. an Irish acre, and the highest about 6 1. an Irish acre. 

867., That is in the immediate vicinity of the town, and a greater part of it let 
for town parks? — Yes ; and the quality of the land is very good ; I should conceive 
4 1- an Irish acre was a high rent in Ireland. 

868. You have stated that the consolidation of farms is rapidly going on in 
Ireland, and that that consolidation is accomplished by the ejectment of the tenants ? 
— I speak from report. 

869. Do you know what becomes of those ejected tenants ? — They are thrown 
into the towns, and become mendicants, and dependent upon the Mendicity 
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Societies. I think the burthen which should be borne by the lands is being thrown 
upon the towns. 

870. You say the landlord derives considerable benefit in the increase of rent from 
the consolidation of his farms, do you not think it hut just, that the landlord i n 
Ireland deriving those rents from the consolidation of his farms, should support 
the tenants he so ejects? — Undoubtedly; it is a very natural question, and lam 
very glad it is put ; it is very just that what benefit he receives he should share 
with the man who suffers by it. 

871. In your former evidence, you stated that it would be but just that the 
landlord should contribute towards any system of emigration ; is there any other 
mode besides emigration you can suggest, to which the contribution of the landlord 
should be made available, for the benefit of the tenants?— No, emigration, or 
more properly, colonization, appears to me to be the present remedy ; if they can 
be employed at once, so much the better ; I am not for driving the population 
off unnecessarily. 

872. Do you not conceive, from what you have seen in Ireland, and more par- 
ticularly the management of estates in Ireland, there is scarcely an estate in Ireland, 
on which there is not a very great deal of work to be done in the way of hedging, 
ditching, draining and house building ? — Doubtless. 

873. Do you not conceive, if it was thrown upon the landlord of Ireland by a 
compulsory provision to support the poor, either in public or private works, his 
attention would, from interest, be turned to the improvement of his own estate? 
—No doubt of it. 

874. Then the Committee collect from you, according to your observation, there 
is a great deal of new work in Ireland, of the nature now described, to which the 
unemployed population might be applied ? — I think so, because I see the state of the 
Irish lands so different from the English lands, except in the immediate vicinity of 
the large domains. 

87 5 * Uo you not conceive that the landlords of Ireland would be much benefited 
by the extension of those works ? — No doubt. 

876. And the Irish population at the same time very constantly employed? — • 

No doubt. J 

877. What would be the objection to giving this unemployed population a legal 
claim upon the parish assessment for employment ?— I only fear that the parish, 
quasi parish, may have no means of giving them that employment ; but that is no 
reason why a landlord or landlords, owning all the parish should not so employ 
them, and that would be the cheapest way of relieving them; but in applying to 
the parochial authorities, how they could employ them is a problem I have been 
trying to solve all my life. We first put the roads in order, and then what can we 
do ; we have no more ; we must search for employment from other quarters. 

878. Supposing the repair of the roads was left to parochial assessment., should 
you not consider it a considerable means of employing the poor? — I think it would 
be a great benefit if our system of parochial surveyors of roads was done away with, 
and their power given to the parish officers. The parochial surveyors have a sort of 
imperium in imperio. In the parish of Speen there are four district surveyors, 
and if we had the command of it in our own hands, we could lay out the whole 
of that rate, which we cannot do now. 

879. Do you think your roads would be equally well made ?— Yes, better. 

880. Do you think the parish authorities in Ireland would be equal to laying out 
money m the improvement of roads, without the intervention of an engineer or prac- 

? ^ es > ^ ie world have become engineers ; we have learnt from 
Mr. M'Adara to make roads as well as he does. 

881. You say you fear there might be some difficulty in districts so small as 
parishes to find employment ; do you not think that a power might be given to two or 
three parishes to form a union for the sake of giving that employment ?— Yes, 
I think it would be desirable. 

,882. Do you not think, that to the parish overseer might be given the power of 
sending the unemployed pauper of his parish to public works, so devised by two or 
three parishes in union, the wages of which labour might be charged back upon the 
parish in which he was born, being one of those three parishes ?-I see no objection 
to that ; but the law of settlement must come along with all this, 
r 5 ' V1 t a . t "' 0uld , be the objection to allow a strict law of birth- settlement in 
Ireland . Birth-settlement and industrious residence ; I would recommend the 
Scotch industrious residence, which seems a fair sort of distinction. 

884. Do you not consider that a strict law of birth-settlement would prevent the 
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at litigation that takes place on that subject in England ? — The law of birth- 
^ttlernent would be hard in some cases ; a person may have employed all his 
® e , ur during the early part of his life, in another district, and then comes back to 
1 a burden upon the parish where he was born ; but I find great difficulty in our 
„i; ca ted law ; our apprentice and servitude law is very bad. 

885. Would birth-settlement or industrious residence be the only claim you 
would allow ? — Yes ; as it strikes me at present. 

886. You were understood to say, that you consider the consolidation of farms 
would be for the interest of the public as well as the landlord ? — There would be more 
certain produce to the landlord, and therefore for the benefit of the public ; if the 
labourer consumes what he grows, he is battening upon a district of land, and 
the public receive nothing ; there is no net produce. 

8 87. Do you consider that the ejectment of the pauper tenantry, under such 
a system of consolidation, would, in the first instance, be advantageous to those 
poor people ? — No, certainly not ; the ejection is the thing under which they suffer. 
1 888. You were understood to say, that the landlord would make up his mind to 
a good deal of suffering? — Not that the landlord would suffer; but that his 
ejected tenants would suffer a good deal. 


Frederick Pag 



Martis, 6 ° die Aprilis, 1830 . 

John Musgrave, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 


889. WHERE do you reside? — Generally, in the county of Waterford. 

8go. Near Cappoquin ? — Yes. 

891. Have you resided there long ? — For several years; not continually. 

892. Have you given attention to the state of the poor of that country, and to 
any possible means of improving their condition ? — I have. 

893. Have you paid attention to the state of the poor in other countries ? — Yes. 

894. What countries have you visited, in which your attention has been directed 
to the state of the poor? — In Holland, in Norway and Sweden, and in other parts 
of the north of Europe. 

895. Do you consider that at the present moment there exists any peculiar or 
considerable pressure of distress amongst the poorer classes in Ireland ? — Yes, 

I do. 

896. Will you describe that species of distress that exists amongst them, and the 
class it peculiarly affects ? — The distress is greatest amongst the labouring classes, 
and particularly amongst those who have heretofore held small portions of land ; 
there has been a great change going on in the management of landed property in 
Ireland, which has tended to deprive those persons of their former possessions. 

897. When did this change first begin, do you think? — It began soon after the 
end of the war. 

898. Is that change to which you advert, what is commonly called the system of 
clearing estates, and consolidating farms ? — Y es. 

899. What causes have led to that alteration of the system in the management 
of land, to which you have adverted ?— I believe the first cause was the great decline 
of prices at the commencement of the peace, which prevented those persons from 
being able to pay their rents in the manner they had done during the high prices 
occasioned by the war. 

900. Then are the Committee to understand, that those clearances of estates have 
arisen from the difficulty of receiving rents under the one system, and out of the 
greater certainty, or greater augmentation of rent under the other ? — That I believe 
to have been the principal cause. 

901 . Did this system come into operation prior to the enactment of what is called 
the Sub-letting Act, or prior to the disfranchisement of the forty-shilling freeholders ? 
— It was in operation long previous, but those Acts have increased the tendency. 

902. Have they increased the tendency, or given more effectual means of 
achieving the same results ? — Both. Several other Acts have also been passed, 
giving more speedy remedies for the dispossession of the over-holding tenants. 

903. The Summary Ejectment Acts you allude to ? — Yes. 

904. Do you consider that there exists, on the part of the landlords of Ireland, 
a pretty general disposition to consolidate their farms, and to clear their estates of 
the pauper population ? — I believe there is a general disposition to do it. 

589. K 905. Then 
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John Musgrare, 905. Then it is not true that there exists at the present moment, amongst Irish 
Esq- landlords, an inveterate habit of splitting land ? — 1 should say, rather the reverse. 

" -v y 906. Do you consider that the old system of splitting lands among many p ro _ 

6 April, prietors was useful to the community, or calculated permanently to improve the con- 
l8 3 °- dition of the lower orders? — The system that prevailed in Ireland of splitting- 
land among several cottagers, I consider to have been injurious to those classes. S 

907. Had it gone on uninterrupted by the causes to which you have adverted 
do you consider it would have led to results beneficial to the cottagers themselves ? 
— No. 

908. What effect did it produce upon the agriculture of the county ? — The con- 
sequences were injurious to the cultivation of the land, because those cottagers 
were continually becoming more impoverished, and less able to cultivate the land 
properly. 

909. What effect did it produce upon the certainty or uncertainty of the potato 
crop ? — I should think it made it more uncertain, inasmuch as they were not able 
to cultivate the land properly. 

910. In the uncertainty of the potato crop, and the occasional failures that took 
place, have you not found the origin of many of the fevers and infectious diseases 
that prevail in that country ? — I believe that to have been one of the principal 
causes of the fevers and disorders that have occurred. 

911. In which mode do you think the most effectual demand for labour is pro- 
duced, whether by the consolidation of farms, by which the cottager is converted 
into a labourer, or under the cottage system, in which he remains as a small tenant ? — 
I consider, if the question refers to labour on land, there will be a greater employ- 
ment for labourers under the old system ; but if it refers to money wages, there 
will be greater under the new. 

912. Were not the habits of the small cottagers those of inactivity, for a consi- 
derable portion of the year, after their own potato crop had been planted, until their 
potato crop was dug ? — Yes. 

913. You have described the former system of managing lands, and the system 
that is now introduced ; does the change produce any considerable pressure of dis- 
tress upon any class of the community ? — It does upon those who were formerly 
holders of small portions of land ; but at the same time I consider it is an effect 
caused, in some degree, by the improvement of the country. 

914. Do you consider that this change, that is now taking place in Ireland is 
analogous to changes of a similar character that have taken place in the progress of 
society in other countries ? — 1 believe, in almost every country that has advanced 
to a certain degree of improvement, a similar change has taken place ; and parti- 
cularly in this country. 

915. You advert to the change in the time of Henry VII. ? — Yes. 

916. Do you think that such a change is now in progress in any other country 
you have visited in Europe ? — In many parts of Germany I think a similar change 
is going on, for instance, in Westphalia, and produces the same effects ; you find 
persons from Westphalia wandering over other parts of Germany in the same way 
that the Irish labourers come to England. The same occurs also in Silesia, where 
the linen manufactory is declining, 

917. Is there any particular time at which you date that change, or is it in the 
progress of things ? — I understood, on inquiry there, it had increased since the ter- 
mination of the war. 

918. Is the system of very small splittings common in other parts of Norway or 
Germany you have visited ? — The estates are very small in the northern parts of 
Norway and Sweden, and the peasantry are the most comfortable of any I have 
seen, although the ground is unfit for cultivation during the greater part of the 
year ; but they are all proprietors. 

919. Does not that circumstance, of their being proprietors of small estates, 
constitute a material distinction between them and the holders of small leases ? — It 
makes all the difference in the world ; even under the Turkish government, near 
Mount Lebanon, where small proprietors are to be found, their condition is 
described as extremely prosperous and happy. 

920. Is it to that distinction you trace the increased comfort of that class in 
Norway and Sweden, and the misery in Ireland? — Yes, principally; the im- 
provement of the inhabited parts of the northern provinces of Sweden (where the 
occupiers are generally proprietors), and the appearances of comfort and happiness 
among the inhabitants, particularly where the linen manufacture is introduced, are 
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1 greater than in the southern provinces, in which the estates of the great John Musgrave, 

mU nrietors are situated, and the lands are held by tenants. Es< L 

P rop Ooes that correspond with the class called the small cultivators in France? ^ 

J t C o rr esponds to the same class, but with this difference, that it has continued so 

for some centuries in Norway and Sweden ; whereas, in France, it appears a more 3 ' 

modern introduction. 

022. Have you had any opportunity of observing the effects of it upon that 
lass of society ? — In the north of France I have, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of Lisle, in the Department du Nord, where a similar system has prevailed 
for a very long period, the people are remarkably comfortable, and the land very 
hiehly cultivated ; it is one of the best cultivated districts in France. 

q23. If the cottagers of Ireland could now pass into the position of agricultural 
labourers, with steady employment and money wages, do you not conceive that it 
would be infinitely better, for their own interests, than as the occupiers of small 
leasehold farms, subject to rent ? — Certainly. 

024. Then you consider the clearances that are taking place, and the consolida- 
tion of farms to be essential to the public interests, if they can be carried on con- 
sistently with the duties of humanity and the maintenance of public peace ? — If we 
consider the interests of the parties’ themselves, by whom the pressure is at present 
felt so severely, the present change must be considered injurious ; but if we consi- 
der the other classes, it is highly beneficial. 

925. If the duties of humanity towards those who are about to be removed, can 
be maintained, then do you not consider it would be a general advantage ? — Of the 
greatest possible advantage. 

926. And ultimately, the effect would be, in your mind, to improve the condi- 
tion of the poor themselves ? — Yes. 

927. Is there any other existing cause to which you would attribute the existing 
distress in Ireland ? — There are causes of long standing, for instance, the laws 
which were repealed last session ; the effects of those I consider to have been very 
highly injurious, and that we are now feeling them to a certain degree. 

928. Within your own observation, are the effects of the measure of the last year 
beginning to be already felt in the improved state of society, and the improved con- 
dition of the people? — Very remarkably so. 

929. You were always favourable to the measure ? — Yes. 

930. Have the effects equalled your expectations ? — They have rather surpassed 
them. 

931. Have they acted in the obliteration of past differences, and as affording 
means of combination for good purposes between persons hitherto divided ? Very 
much so ; I have seen several remarkable instances of it within a short period. 

932. Have any means occurred to you by which the system of clearing estates, 
and consolidating farms, can be carried on, reducing the degree of distress and suf- 
fering to the tenantry who are ejected ? — By throwing the burthen upon the other 
classes of society, who are benefiting by that change. 

933. Throwing the burthen upon the landlord, who reaps the benefit, for the 
advantage of the tenant at whose temporary expense the benefit is reaped ? Yes. 

934. What burthen do you propose to throw upon the landlord ? — I would pro- 
pose that a part of the county assessments, for instance, should be thrown upon the 
landlords. 

935 * By county assessments you mean the grand jury rates ? — Yes ; and of the 
parochial rates ; I would also lay a portion upon the rents reserved in existing 
leases. 

936. In what way would you propose to divide the assessment ? By a poundage 
upon the several annual interests. Supposing there was a valuation of each farm, 

I would propose that the total sum to be levied, being divided according to such 
valuation, the landlord should pay the same poundage upon his rent that the tenant 
does upon his annual interest. 

937. You propose it to extend from the lowest class of occupying tenants to the 
landlord who receives the rent ? — Yes, up to the owner of the fee. 

938. You would propose that it should be applicable to the present state of 
things ? — Yes. 

939. In the case of future leases, do you not consider it desirable that the farms 
should be let free, and discharged from the county rate, that the inheritor of the 
land, who is frequently the im poser of the rate, should be the person directly to pay 
it? — 1 think the levy must be always, in the first instance, from the occupier, 
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John Musgrave, giving him the power to deduct it from the payment to his immediate landlord 

> B q ' an d so on, through the several immediate landlords up to the proprietor in fee. ’ 

6 April 94°- Do' you consider that such an arrangement as would cast the burthen 0 f 

1830.’ the grand jury rates upon the landlords, would lead to greater economy in the 
grand juries in presenting money?— It might at first; I do not think it would 
ultimately. I have known several instances, particularly at the last Waterford 
assizes ; in consequence of the very great pressure upon the tenantry, the grand 
jury threw out almost all the presentments. If a portion of it had fallen upon 
the rental of the country, I do not think they would have done so. 

941. Is not a large proportion of the jury presentments for objects over which 
the grand jury have no discretion whatever, particularly as to the gaols and courts, 
and every thing except the roads and bridges ? — I should think there are three fifths 
over which they have no discretion, judging from those instances I have known. An 
improvement in the condition of the poor would diminish the portion of county 
cess over which the grand juries have no control, and leave larger sums to be 
expended on public improvements. 

942. In the case to which you have referred, at the last Waterford assizes, are 
the Committee to understand that presentments were thrown out which might have 
been useful to the public, in consideration of the extreme distress of the times, 
and the pressure which such levies would occasion upon the occupiers of land ?— 
I believe that was one reason that induced the grand jurors to throw out the 
presentments. 

943. And it is also your opinion, that if the burthen had fallen upon the land- 
lord, in such cases, those useful works might have been continued ? — Yes, some 
of them. 


944. Do the observations you have made, with reference to grand jury assess- 

ments, apply equally to parochial assessments church rates ?— Yes, so far as they 
can be applied. 1 

945. Do those grand jury works cause a considerable demand for labour ?— They 
do at certain periods ; it is a very irregular and uncertain demand ; but on the 
whole, they do create a very considerable amount of demand for labour ; but this 
demand is sometimes least when the pressure upon the resident leaseholders is 
greatest, and therefore when labourers are most in want of relief. 

946. The presentments being at the spring and summer assizes, the profit upon 
the work depending upon the shortness of time that occurs between the execution 
of the work and the payment, is there not a tendency, under the grand jury system, 
to leave the execution of the works till the last, in order to add to the profit of the 
party executing them ?— Yes ; they receive payment as soon as possible after the 
money is expended. The inequality of the assessment is also a very great objection, 
and the cause of useful public works being often prevented from being executed. 

947. Will you state any instances. of the inequality of the assessment ?— There is 
one in the barony I reside in. Two brothers have estates in the same barony, in 
the county of Waterford, where the rates are paid by ploughlands ; those two 
estates being entire ploughlands, and in the same barony, each pays the same 
amount of county cess ; one is about 90 acres, and the other contains about 
2,000 acres of arable land, and 6,000 of mountain, and each pays the same amount 
or county cess. 

548. You are aware a survey and valuation of Ireland is now in progress, with 
a view to putting an end to those inequalities ?— Yes ; if a fair valuation were made 
the county rates would not be any very great deduction from the rent. 


949. To what does it amount per acre in your county, what proportion does it 
bear to the rent r— I will state a particular instance that comes within my own 
knowledge, and that is a fair criterion : in the parish of Lismore, where I acted 
as commissioner under the Tithe Composition Act, for the purpose of becoming 
acquainted with the system ; the total acreage is about 58,000 acres, and the rental 
of that, at a moderate calculation, is about 30,000 l. a year ; the annual county rates 
upon that do not amount to 1 s. in the pound upon the rental ; and taking the 
entire county of Waterford, the annual amount of the county rates is, I think, less 
than 15, Da. in the pound upon the rental. 

950. Do you consider that the grand jury system could be improved, so as to 
distribute the demand for labour more equally over the year, and thus improve the 
condition of the labourers ? — It would be almost impossible, as long as the taxes are 
imposed by the grand jury meeting only twice a year, and then only for a short 
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. ( j . if they were a permanent body, and had the management of these public John Musgrave, 

^or'ks the demand for labour would be more equally spread over the year. ^ Esq. ^ 

W 0 Qgj. If it could be more spread over the year, the condition of the people would V 
be improved ?— Certainly. 1830. 

q< 2. You have spoken of the propriety of imposing a burthen upon the landlord, 
for the purpose of diminishing, if not averting, the pressure that now falls upon the 
tenantry ; and you have stated one of the burthens you wished to throw upon the 
landlord was the grand jury assessments, and another the church rates ; is there any 
other burthen you would propose to throw upon the landlord for the attainment of 
the object you have in view in your former evidence r— The amount of the tithe 
composition appears to have been intended to have been thrown upon the landlord 
in all future leases, but I believe the effect has not been what was calculated upon. 

953- Then are the Committee to understand that that provision of the Tithe 
Composition Act has not been carried into effect? — So far as this, that in contracts 
for rents, the amount of the tithe composition is generally added to the rent, so as 
in fact not to fall upon the landlord. 

954. Does that refer to leases made subsequent to the passing of the Tithe Com- 
position Act? — Yes. 

955. In that case, the tithe added to the rent becomes part of the contract 
between landlord and tenant, and is distinctly taken into account by the tenant at 
the time of the making of the lease ? — Yes. 

956. Does that produce the same inconveniences that under the old system were 
produced by the fluctuating demand for tithe, payable by the tenant ? — No ; the 
tithe composition has been of the greatest benefit to the tenant, where it has been 
carried into effect. 

957. Has there been any cause that has impeded the more general carrying the 
provisions of the Act into execution ? — In some instances very improper persons 
have been nominated as commissioners, and also as churchwardens, in parishes where 
there was no church, or resident minister ; and that has given very great dissatis- 
faction to the tenantry in those parishes, and has prevented other parishes coming 
into the composition. 

958. Do you know of any instances in which professional people, attomies, have 
been selected by the clergy, pretty universally, as their valuers under that Act ? — 

There have been some instances. 

959. Within your knowledge, has that tended to prevent any other parishes from 
entering into the tithe composition ? — I believe that to have been one of the reasons 
why the tithe composition has not been carried more generally into effect ; in some 
instances professional persons have given great satisfaction to the landholders. 

960. Are there any means of employment in your neighbourhood by manufac- 
tories? — There has been a very large cotton factory established by Mr. David 
Malcolmson in the neighbourhood of Waterford. Ireland offers many facilities for 
similar establishments. 


961. Will you state the extent of that establishment, and the number of men he 
generally employs ? — I understood from him lately, that he had had 6‘oo persons 
employed in the factory, of whom many were ejected cottiers, whose condition has 
been rendered superior to what it ever was previously. 

962. It is a manufactory for cotton goods by spinning-jennies, worked partly by 
steam and partly by water ? — Yes ; he has been compelled to employ steam in 
consequence of not having obtained facilities for making a dam, so that it is not 
very often worked by steam ; it is only when the water is deficient. 

963. Are you able to state to the Committee whether there is that indication 
that the establishment prospers, that may be proved by its extension? — He has in 
the last year expended considerable additional sums. 

964. Is there not also a considerable employment given by the same gentleman 
in flour mills? — Yes; he is, I believe, the most extensive miller in Ireland. 

965. Can you give to the Committee any information as to the extent and pro- 
gress of his manufactory of flour ? — Yes. 

[l'he Witness delivered in the following Paper.] 
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John KFuigrave , AN ACCOUNT of D. Malcolmson & Sons Shipments of Produce, for Sixteen Years. 

Esq. ■ ■ ■ 
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— 
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’ __ 
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— 
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_ 
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__ 
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— 
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__ 
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20 

10 
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966. From this return it would appear, that the shipments of flour by Messrs. 
Malcolmson & Son has augmented from the year 1815, at which period it amounted 
to 8,062 cwt., to 80,373 cwt. in the year 1829; can you inform the Committee 
whether he has more establishments than one r— He has one at least in Clonmel, 
and one upon the Suir, at Pouldrew, between Clonmel and Waterford. 

967. Is this a branch of industry that is augmenting ? — Very considerably. 

968. What is the rate of wages that you yourself pay ?— The general rate of 
wages is about 8 d . per day. 

969. Is that a money-rate of wages, or the rate allowed to the labourer in account 
with his landlord or his employer ? — Eight-pence is what is generally allowed by 
magistrates at sessions for the wages of men employed upon the roads, therefore it 
is to be considered money wages. 

970. Do they in point of fact receive it as a money payment? — In the case of 
roads, where they are employed by the engineers, they do receive eight-pence a-day 
for wages, but in general their wages are settled by an account between landlord 
and tenant. 

971. Is that system of account prejudicial or otherwise to the interests of the 
labourer? — Very injurious. 

972. Is that account system of wages connected with the cottier system of land ? 
- Yes, it is the system in general. The wages of the labourers upon land are gene- 
rally paid, either by small portions of land let at a rent, or by land for potatoes. 

973. Are there any means that have occurred to your mind, by which a change of 
system in managing land could be effected, without producing hardship or inconve- 
nience to the tenantry on a national scale ?— I should think that great relief could 
be afforded by a more extended employment in public works of all descriptions. 

974. How would you propose the payment of those public works should be 
effected; upon what class of persons should that burden fall?— Upon all who derive 
interest from the land. 

975. In the manner in which you have described the way the grand jury assess- 
ment ought to be laid {■ Yes, by a poundage upon the annual interests derived 
from land. 

976. In suggesting public works as a means for preventing the hardships to 
which the poor are now subject, do you refer to public works, the benefit of which 
ceases with the cessation of the mere employment upon them, or public works that 
may afford the means of developing new industry and creating a new demand for 

labour, 
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even after the work itself has ceased ?— Certainly to public works, the effects 
f hich will lead to extended employment among persons in the neighbourhood. 

°* w „ j-jave you reason to think that public works of that description can be found 
torny considerable extent '—Yes. ^ 

078. Describe what description of public works you refer to ? — To roads, canals, 

'lways drainages and embankments, fishery piers, and other public works. 

1 07Q. Have any instances come within your knowledge, in which public works of 
that description have been undertaken, and which have led to the result you con- 
template ; namely, the development of new industry, and the consequent employ- 
ment of the people within their vicinity ? — Yes, there have been several new roads 
made in the county of Waterford for instance, within a few years, and in every 
instance they have led to considerable improvement in the cultivation of the lands in 
the neighbourhood, and to a very great additional extent of demand for labour, after 
the work has been finished. 

980. Under the present system, has the expense of those works been defrayed by 
the occupying tenantry of the country ? — Yes. 

g8i. Has there been a considerable augmentation in value produced to the 
estate of the inheritors in those cases? — Yes, invariably. 

982. Are the Committee to understand you, that the system you recommend 
would cast the burden upon the class who felt the greatest advantage, namely, the 
inheritors of the land ? — It would throw a greater part of the burden upon them. 

983. Do you consider that the extension of such a system of public works, pro- 
perly administered, and with due checks, would diminish the pressure that now falls 
on the ejected tenantry ? — That would depend upon the extent to which it was car- 
ried ; I think it might be carried to such an extent as to diminish very considerably, 
if not wholly, the distress upon the ejected tenantry. 

984. Do you consider that the extension of public works, upon the principle to 
which you have referred, might enable the tenantry, ejected from their present 
holdings, to settle advantageously and profitably upon land now barren and unim- 
proved ? — Yes ; to a very great extent. 

985. Would the new population, settled on those barren and unimproved lands, 
produce the same inconvenience that now arises from the excess of population upon 
the lands from which they are ejected ? — No ; I do not think it would. 

986. Then the Committee are to understand that this system might improve the 
estate of the landlord, might relieve the now settled land from the surplus popula- 
tion, and tend to establish the ejected tenantry in comparative comfort upon lands 
now unproductive ? — To a considerable extent. 

987. Do you contemplate the expense of such public works as a local burden, or 
as requiring any assistance on the part of the public ? — As a local burden. 

988. Have you acted as a grand juror ? — No, I have always declined it ; as 
a barrister I claim my privilege. 

989. You have been summoned as a grand juror?- — Yes. 

990. And you declined attending ? — Yes. 

991. Would you propose to confide the execution of the proposed public works 
to the grand jury ? — Certainly not. 

992. Would you confide to the grand juries the power of determining upon the 
public works or the power of determining upon the estimate of the expense of such 
public works ? — I think, under the present system of grand juries, it would be 
better not to continue any part of the management of public works in their hands, 
because they have not time to examine and inquire into the subject ; at present 
they are over-burdened with criminal business and other matters. 

993. Do you not consider, for the due management of the system you have 
suggested, that permanency and responsibility and skill are indispensable? — Yes. 

994. Is there either permanency, responsibility or skill, to be found in the grand 
juries, as they are now constituted, for engineering purposes ? — Not as bodies. 

995. Then in what body would you propose to confide the new power of carrying 
on such public works ? — I think a body composed either of engineers, similar to 
the Government engineers, or some permanent body of that kind, ought to have 
the general superintendence of works in Ireland ; but for each county there mjght 
be a permanent body, chosen by the ratepayers. 

996. Who should act in combination with the Government engineers ?-^Yes ; 
and under their superintendence. 

997. Do you propose that the execution of those public works should be carried 
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on by contract, and that the money payment of wages for labour should be strictl 
enforced? — In all cases ; without that the system would be very imperfect. ^ 

998. If there was a uniform and open system of contract, and ready money p av 
ments, do you conceive that the works now executed, as well as those which nii<X 
be undertaken, would be executed better, and with greater economy? — Certainly 

999. Has it ever occurred to you that such public works might be made 
auxiliary to affording the means to people who might be disposed to emigrate to 
acquire the means of emigration ?— Yes, if an extensive system of public works 
were adopted, I conceive that some system of emigration connected with it would 
be necessary, because we always find, where a public work has been carried on to a 
certain extent, when it ceases there is a considerable number of labourers, who are 
in a state of considerable distress, upon the spot. 

1000. Would you suggest, during the employment of the poor upon public works 
a provision might be reserved out of their wages, that would pay the expense of 
their settlement in foreign countries ?— I am not prepared to state how that fund 
should be provided. 

1001. Is there any disposition on the part of the people themselves to emigrate? 
— Very great. 

1002. From what has it proceeded ? — Generally from the accounts they receive 
from their friends who have emigrated. 

1003. Have those accounts been favourable ? — Yes, in almost every instance that 

has come to my knowledge ; the greater portion go into the United States ; they 
go, in the first instance, to St. John’s, New Brunswick. 3 

1004. Has that emigration had any visible effect in thinning the population ? 

No, it has not, from the inability of persons to emigrate ; but as far as it has gone 
it has been most beneficial. 

1005. Suppose any considerable relief could be afforded by the removal of the 
superabundant population at the present moment, do you consider there is such a 
disposition existing on the part of the landlords of the country, and such power 
given them by the laws to which you have adverted, the Sub-letting Act, and the 
withdrawal of the freehold qualification, as would enable them to prevent new 
settlements, and to keep down the population on their estates ?— There is sufficient 
power given, and I think that they would be inclined to exert that power. 

1 006. Having stated it is for their interest to consolidate, would it not be to their 
interest to prevent the renewal of subdivisions ? — Yes. 

1007. Have any considerable number of emigrants proceeded to Newfoundland 
from W aterford ? — A great many go from Waterford. 

1008. Do many of those that go there remain there ?— Many that go there <*o 
to the British possessions, and to the United States. 

1009. Many of those are not from the county of Waterford ?— Yes ; I have 
known some to go there, but not many ; they go to the British provinces, and after- 
wards to the United States. 

1010. And those who embark at Waterford come from the adjoining counties 3 

—Yes, most of them. 0 

1011. Are there any considerable absentee estates in your part of the country ' 

Very considerable. 1 

1012. Is there considerable absence of the principal proprietors in the county? 

_ ] ? 1 3 - What effect does that produce upon the state of the people ?-It produces, 
I think, a very injurious effect. 

1014. In what respect ?— Not only upon the moral character of the people, but 
also in the extent of employment, and upon the comforts of the people. 

™\5- Have you been able to trace a greater demand for labour, and an improved 
condition of the people, in those districts in which there are residents, as compared 
districts that are the property of absentees ?— Yes, there is certainly a de- 
cided difference, in general, in the appearance of the country ; but there are some 
honourable exceptions. 

1016. Is there any improvement, within your knowledge, in the habitations of 
the people ? — Very great among the better class of farmers. 

1017. Are the number of slated houses increasing ?— Very considerably. 

1018. Are the farm-offices, the cowhouses and barns increasing ?— Yes • the 
duties upon foreign timber are a very great check upon the further erection of slated 
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ioiO- I s th e considerable duty imposed upon Baltic timber, and the preference 
. n t 0 Canadian timber, injurious to that description of houses ? — Exceedingly 
furious, and a very great discouragement to persons to erect slated houses, because, 
from the moisture of our climate, the best timber ought to be employed. We have 
scarcely any native timber fit for such purposes. 

1020. The Canadian timber does not last ? — No. 

1021. Is there any other tax that operates injuriously upon the people, as far as 
labour is concerned?— Yes, to a certain extent, the duties upon coals must have that 
effect, as far as regards the manufactures. 

1022. Has the clothing of the people improved in your experience ? — Very con- 
siderably since the removal of duties between England and Ireland, particularly of 
the females, from the great cheapness of calico, and dress of that kind. 

1023. Have you observed the extension of bakeries in the country? — Yes, cer- 
tainly ; in country villages and towns you find a much greater number of bakers 
than there were a few years ago. 

1024. Have any new means of transport for the middling classes been lately 
introduced into that part of the country ? — Yes. 

1025. Have the goodness to describe them? — Outside jaunting cars have been 
established in different parts of the country ; they were extensively introduced at 
first by Mr. Bianconi ; he has established them all through the south of Ireland, 
and others have followed his example. 

[The following extract from a letter was read by the Chairman.'] 

“ The day car establishment commenced in 1815, with various successes, and 
which, after fourteen or fifteen years of up-hill and hard work, being mostly 
single-handed, or rather having the whole of it to manage individually, I may say, 
is now almost a complete one ; and its utility to the public has been almost incal- 
culable, particularly to the middle and trading classes of society, but latterly to 
every class ; for in proportion as it improved in comfort and accommodation (for 
neither expense or exertions were spared to adopt such improvements as expe- 
rience suggested,) the public availed themselves of it -, and some of the most 
respectable and first personages of the country travel by it very often, and parti- 
cularly in fine weather. 

“ Its extent is now very considerable; travelling over 1,600 miles daily, Sundays 
and Christmas-days excepted ; having more than 1 00 families living by it ; com- 
prising considerably over 200 horses; consuming 8,000 to 10,000 barrels of oats, 
and 600 to 700 tons of hay ; and travelling on the great mail roads six Irish miles 
per hour, and on the cross lines from four to five miles per hour, according as the 
country is more or less hilly or mountainous, as well as the state of the roads, of 
which I have, in many instances, great reason to complain of the badness of them, 
arising in many instances, from the grand juries giving the making and repairs of 
roads to needy and distressed contractors, as well as from the seeming carelessness 
of the gentry to their and the people’s interest and comforts in this regard.” 

1026. Is that the establishment to which you refer? — Yes. 

1027. Have you paid any attention to the state of the public charities in Ireland, 
infirmaries, hospitals, and lunatic asylums? — 1 have seen several of them. 

1028. Do you consider that the relief they afford in sickness is sufficiently 
extensive, or that it might be extended further with advantage ? — It ought to be 
carried further. 

1029. In what respect? — The establishment of a greater number of fever hospitals 
and dispensaries ; there are many parts of the country where they are much 
required. 

1030. 1 he grand jury having at present an indefinite power of establishing fever 
hospitals where they think it expedient, that power is incapable of increase, but 
would you make the establishment compulsory upon them ? — Yes, I think it ought 
to be compulsory, because they can be only established now where a certain sum is 
subscribed. 

1031. If it was made compulsory upon the grand jury, how would you apply the 
compulsion, would it be by reference to the population of a certain district, or by 
what other means ? — Wherever a certain amount of subscription was raised in the 
county for the establishment of a fever hospital, the grand jury ought to direct an 
equal sum to be raised upon the county. 

589- L 1032. Do 
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1032. Do you conceive that that alteration of the law might be extended t 
county infirmaries as well as to fever hospitals? — I believe the county of Waterford 
is almost the only one where there is not a county infirmary. 

1033. Are you aware of the circumstances that have produced that anomaly 
There is an Act of Parliament that directs if a county infirmary is built, it shall be 
built in a particular place, which is very unsuitable for it, and the repeal of that 
law would lead to the building of a county infirmary. 

1034. In the larger counties, such as Galway and Mayo, do you not conceive it 

would be desirable to have more than one county infirmary, the law providing f or 
one in small counties, and only one in the larger counties? — Yes, the district ou»ht 
to be limited. " c 


1035. Could the discretion of deciding upon that point be entrusted safely t 0 
the grand juries, without the control and approval of the Government or some other 
authorities ? I think it ought to be under the control of the Government. 

1036. In the case of expending large sums in buildings for charitable purposes 
would it not be an improvement of the law if the plans, sites and estimates were 
approved of by Government in like manner as the plans, sites and estimates of 
county gaols are now approved of? — Yes. 

1037. Do you conceive that the law as it now stands with respect to dispensaries, 

and the mode of collecting subscriptions, and receiving presentments, and accounting 
for money, is satisfactory, or that it could be improved ?— I could not suggest anv 
at present. 0 1 

1038. Suppose, by an alteration of the law, in place of the subscriptions being 
paid in locally, and accounted for locally, the payment of local subscriptions was to 
be made to the county treasurer, do you not conceive that would be an improve- 
ment?— Yes, I think it would. 

1039. Would it not be a protection against abuse in those establishments ?— Yes 
in many instances. 

1040. Have you ever considered what might be the effect of introducino- a com- 

pulsory system of relief for the poor, analogous to the system of the English poor 
laws i I think in the present state of society in Ireland it would be highly 
injurious. 0 J 

1041. In what respects ?— One great complaint now made in this country is, 
the immigration of Irish labourers ; if a compulsory system were established in Ire- 
land, 1 think the immigration would be increased, because many labourers who are 
now induced to remain at home, in order to support relatives, being released 
trom that inducement to remain, would come over here, where there is so great 
a difference of wages j as long as the difference of wages continues as great as it 
is at present, there will be always a very great inducement for labourers to come 


1042. Do you think that tendency would be increased by the introduction 
of poor laws into Ireland ?-Yes ; not only as to labourers, but the proprietors 


1043 ; What effect do you think would be produced upon the clearing of estates 
by the introduction of that system of relief for the poor; would it increase the 
clearing of estates and augment the operation, or tend to prevent it ?— If the rate 

unL m tb de i C °!? P ! 1 i 1S0 [ y ° T 6 ’ S ?, aS , t0 S ive a ri 8 ht t0 a11 those w ho are at present 

upon the land, the landlord would then be not so willing to turn those people off 

compulsoiyrate 1 S ° me provislon ’ because he would thereby subject himself to this 

1044. What would be the effect upon the tenants who had to pay the poor’s rate? 
It would make great numbers of them paupers too. 

TJl^;A SSS r ing ,:i Up °" 0ther S rounds > the introduction of the poor laws into 
Ireland to be desirable ; do you think that Ireland now possesses, within itself, the 
rcl?if f tw l! 1 ” f, n e P T, chlal mechanism for the administration of the taxation 
and relief that could be safely confided in ?-In very few parishes, indeed, scarcely 

towns'^' Y ° Ur IaSt ° bservation wolll<i not a PP>y ‘he ‘own* ?— Not to the larger 

wooh? 7 be In th ° S ? lar g er ‘°™ s y°" conceive that individuals might be found who 
powers ?lye7 ’ ,mgbt be trusted in th “ administration of such 

larveiMownT whl”. S * system of rclief for . tlle Poor were introduced in those 
a > e, alone, you seem to consider the mechanism would exist for 

that 
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that, administration, would, not that necessarily produce a great influx of people 
into those towns ?— Certainly. 

io49- In those respects, would it not deteriorate the condition of the inhabitants 
of those towns, in a greater proportion than the relief afforded would raise the condi- 
tion of the poor ? — There would still be the same amount of distress in those towns, 
or greater, if there was not some check upon the influx of paupers from the sur- 
rounding country. 

1050. If there was an influx of paupers from the surrounding country, must 
not the wages of the labourers in the town necessarily fall ? — Yes. 

1051. Have you ever visited any of the houses of industry, established under 
1 1 & 12 Geo. III., which are partly houses of correction for vagrants, and partly 
asylums for distress?— -Yes. 

1051. Do you consider that the extension of such establishments throughout 
Ireland would be desirable, supposing the taxation was thrown upon the landlord ? 
I think it would certainly give relief to a great number of persons now in dis- 
tress; but it would not increase the permanent funds for the employment of labour. 

1053. Would it tend to act upon the causes that produced the distress itself, and 
ultimately to diminish the amount of the distress in the country ? — I should doubt 
that very much. 

1054. Should you, under any circumstances, approve of the continuance of that 
union of the hospital and the prison ? — I think they would be better separated, and 
each better managed. 

1055. Has not ever a provision of this nature a tendency to augment the impro- 
vident character of the poor of Ireland, by affording them, independent of their 
own savings, a resource in old age ? — I should think so. 

1056. You have stated that you think a system of public works in Ireland might 
tend to mitigate the distress that now bears so heavily upon the ejected tenants ? — 
Yes. 

1057. Are you prepared to submit to the Committee any system by which those 
public works might be devised and executed ? — I could give the outlines of what 
appears to me practicable. 

{The Witness ivas directed to furnish the same.] 

1058. Y ou propose that your system of repayment for those public works should 
be compulsory in Ireland? — It should be assessed either as a county, or baronial, 
or parochial assessment ; when once the expenditure is determined upon, then the 
repayment for that must be compulsory. 

1059. Then the commencement of the work would be matter of option ; but 
when agreed upon, the taxation would be compulsory? — Yes. 

1060. At present you state, that as a relief to the ejected tenants, you would 
throw the present county rates upon the landlords ?- -Not to relieve the ejected 
tenants ; it would not relieve them ; I mean generally for the relief of the 
tenantry. 

1061. And the public works you have suggested, by giving a greater demand 
for the free labourer, would improve the condition of the ejected tenants ? — Yes. 

1062. Therefore the one branch of the suggestion would be for the benefit of 
the tenants in possession, and the other for the benefit of the tenants ejected ? — 
Yes, certainly. 

1063. And in addition to which benefit you also contemplate the possibility of 
emigration, as an additional means of averting the pressure that at present falls 
upon the ejected tenants? — Yes. 

1064. Have you turned your attention to the situation of illegitimate and 
deserted children under the laws at present in force in Ireland ? — Yes. 

1065. Have you known many cases of desertion ? — The cases frequently come 
before the magistrates at petty sessions, where the only remedy that the magistrates 
can give now is to allow the mother wages as a servant for taking care of the child, 
and in that case the proof generally rests upon the statement of the woman. 

1066. How is that proof given ; is it an inquiry before the court of quarter 
sessions ? — At the petty sessions for wages. 

1067. If rests upon some act or some declaration of the supposed father, that is 
sufficient to attach upon him the assumpsit of the payment of wages? — Yes. 

1068. Have not some doubts been entertained how far that practice is legal or 
not ? — Perhaps it is scarcely legal ; but from the necessity of the case, they do it. 

1069. Ho you consider it desirable to legalize it?— 1 think it would be. 

5^9- L 2 1070. Supposing 
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1070. Supposing that the oath of the woman was in itself made a sufficient 
foundation for an order of affiliation against the supposed father, and that in default 
of payment, he were to be committed to prison, what effect do you think such an 
alteration of the law would produce upon the character of the people ? — I think it 
would be beneficial. 

1071. In what respects? — In its effects upon the men. 

1072. Do you not consider that at present the female peasantry of Ireland are 
generally speaking, correct in their conduct ? — Generally. 

1073. If they had the certainty of compelling the support of the child by their 
own oath, do you not consider it would have a tendency to lower their character 
more particularly when the alternative of a commitment to prison might afford the 
means of forcing a marriage ?— In that point of view, it would ; the effect upon the 
females would be injurious, but the reverse, I think, upon the males. 

1074. Are there many desertions of children in the parts of Ireland you are 
familiar with ? — Not very many. 

10 75 ' To what do you attribute those desertions? — Frequently the inability of 
the mothers to maintain them. 

1076. What class of women are those who generally come forward to claim those 
orders for wages ? — They are generally of a very bad description. 

1077. If, under the grand jury laws as at present administered, with defined 
functions acting under the control of a judge, and liable to the traverse of a jury, 
there are incidental disadvantages, would it be possible for the Committee to rely 
upon a parochial system of taxation and expenditure, without its leading to jobbing 
and peculation:' — I think the jobbing would be enormous under any parochial 
system ; the smaller the district the greater the jobbing. 

1 078. You have spoken of absenteeism and its consequences, have you considered 
it to be on the decline or increasing r — I should think it is rather decreasing. 

1079. ^ re there not, in the south of Ireland, a great number of new houses 
building for a part of the nobility and the first class gentry ? — Not a great many ; 
some sales have taken place of chief rents and head rents, which formerly belonged 
to absentees, and those have got into the hands, generally, of resident proprietors 
and resident leaseholders. 

1080. And such changes have been productive of beneficial consequences?— 
I think they will be. 

1081. Are there not a large dass of absentees, persons who spend a very con- 
siderable portion of the year here, though they are not actually permanently absent 
during the whole year ? — ' Those I should not consider absentees who spend half 
their time on their estates. 


1082. Do you consider there is any difference in the management of the lands 
of a proprietor in the county of Waterford, who resides generally in the county of 
Londonderry or the north of Ireland, and the estate of a person in the county of 
Waterford, who may reside in Yorkshire or Gloucestershire?—! think the effect 
is the same, whether he resides in Belfast or York. 

1083. Did you ever visit the poor colonies of Holland?— I visited one of them 
three times, and the others once. 


1084. What was the result of your visit, did you consider the system to have 
succeeded ?— I have been highly gratified at each visit; but the system upon which 
they originally commenced has been partly abandoned. 

1 085. In what respect has the system been modified ? — The original system was 
to place the families in separate houses, attaching to each house a certain portion of 
land. The families were sent by the different communes to those houses, which were 
built by the Society of Benevolence (a voluntary society), but it has been found 
that, notwithstanding all the care that the officers have bestowed upon those separate 
families, they are continually running into debt, and the great burthen at present 
upon the exertions of the society is the number of separate families that have been 
located upon the lands belonging to the society. Out of the original system has 
grown a system of employing a number of persons under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the director, in large establishments, and this part of the system is 
found to answer admirably ; they have also large establishments in the northern 
provinces, at Veenhuizen near Fredericksoord, for orphans, who have been removed 
from the orphan institutions in all the large towns, from Amsterdam, Utrecht, 
Leyden and others. These orphans have been placed in large establishments in 
the colonies. That part of the system is also found to answer very well, and the 
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te of the children has been wonderfully improved ; they all work together under John Musgrave, 
the immediate superintendence of the directors. ^1- 

1086. There is a direct control and authority exercised in those cases over the g . rjl 
inhabitants of the colony? — In the large establishment near Antwerp, at Merxplas, ,330. ’ 
and in some of those in the northern United Provinces, the inmates are generally 
mendicants, or persons who have been felt as a burthen, and have been sent to 
Merxplas from different communes. 

1087. Where the system has been left to support itself by the individual exer- 
tions of the settlers, there it appears to have failed? — Yes; I have heard from -the 
directors that that is now the great drawback upon the society. 

1088. Are you able to inform the Committee, whether there has been a return 
made of the capital invested in the successful branches of the establishment, that 
bears a due proportion to the rate of profit in Holland in other investments? — Yes, 

I believe there is in the large establishments near Antwerp. The director, Captain 
Van den Bosch, whose exertions have been unremitting, told me it would be a very 
profitable speculation, if unconnected with the original settlements of families in 
separate houses. 

1 089. Is there any thing in those establishments which you think could be 
advantageously introduced, with a view to the improvement of the condition of the 
poor in Ireland? — I think they might be introduced with great advantage, if you 
could find proper directors to superintend the operations. 

1090. When were the establishments commenced in Holland? — In 1818 they 
were commenced in the northern provinces; but those which I have seen three times, 
are only twenty miles from Antwerp, and were commenced at a subsequent period. 

The large establishment near Antwerp, which is found to answer so admirably, was 
finished in 1825. 

1091. How are the expenses defrayed, by a tax or subscriptions ? — The society 
are bound to receive 1,000 persons sent by government, and the government is 
bound to pay them 35,000 florins, or less than 3,000 1 . per annum ; but such pay- 
ment is to cease in sixteen years from 1825, although the government will always 
have the right of sending 1,000 persons to be supported by the society. 

1092. Supposing the system to be introduced into Ireland, would it not require 
a greater power of coercion than the law at present admits ? — That would depend 
upon the class of persons sent to the establishment ; if they were poor persons, and 
selected with reference to their character, I think the laws at present in force 
would be quite sufficient. 

1093. Do you consider that the agriculture of Ireland is capable of any consi- 
derable improvement? — Very great. 

1094. If an improved system of agriculture was introduced, do you consider it 
would lead to a greater demand for labour ? — Not at first, but ultimately it would ; 
at first, I think, the effect of an improved system of agriculture, is to require a 
smaller number of labourers, in consequence of the greater employment of animals, 
and improved implements of husbandry. 

1095. If it led to a considerably increased quantity of produce, might not an 
increased demand for labour take place, although the labour would bear a less pro- 
portion to the produce under the improved system than under the unimproved 
system r — Taking the amount of labour generally in the country, in towns and on 
land, it would. 

1096. Have the agricultural implements, carts, ploughs and harrows, improved 
in your memory? — Very much indeed. I recollect when the common cars, with 
solid wheels, were common, and now I have not seen one for some years. 

1097. Has literary education augmented, within your knowledge, in Ireland? — 

Yes. 

1098. Do you conceive that education in industry, and improved modes of cul- 
ture, might advantageously be connected with education in letters? — I think it 
might, though I am not very sanguine as to it ; not so sanguine as I was some 
three or four years ago, I have had opportunities of seeing similar establishments 
on several parts of the Continent, and I do not think they have answered the 
expectations formed of them. 

1099. Have you visited the establishment at Hoffwyl ? — Yes. 

5 %. L3 1100. Is 
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noo. Is it upon your visit there that you form your present opinion ? — Yes 
One of the best conducted is at Cara, near Geneva, which I visited in i 82~* 
Another was attempted in the northern colonies of Holland, and I believe was 
under the superintendence of a young man who had been educated at Hoffwyl • 
but it has not answered the expectations that were formed. 


MOi. Is not the agriculture of Holland and Berne, and the canton of Geneva 
very much superior to the existing agriculture in Ireland ; and therefore was not 
the necessity of improvement less than it would be if the agricultural schools were 
established in Ireland? — The agriculture is superior in those countries to the 
general agriculture of Ireland ; but my former answer had reference to the advan- 
tages to be anticipated from the establishment of those schools, as far as regard the 
improvement of the general system of farming in Ireland. 

1 102. W ould the failure of such an establishment in a country where agricultural 
improvements have taken place considerably, lead necessarily to the supposition, 
that it would fail where agricultural improvement had not taken place ? — No ; but 
as far as I have been enabled to judge from those I have seen in other places, I am 
not very sanguine as to any great improvement in an agricultural country being 
accomplished through the medium of agricultural schools. 

1103. Have you ever visited the agricultural school at Bannow ? — Yes. 

1x04. What is the description of agriculture in the neighbourhood of that 
school ? — It is very much improved ; but I do not attribute it so much to the school, 
as to the exertions of the Rev. Mr. Hickey and of Mr. Boyce, in the neighbourhood; 
the school has, I understand, been abandoned. 

1105. Has not the agriculture of the county of Wexford very considerably 
improved in the last three or four years? — Very much ; and I have reason to attri- 
bute it to the number of proprietors the county of Wexford contains ; almost as great 
a number of proprietors of moderate fortune resident in it, as any other county of 
Ireland. The county of Down is, I believe, similarly circumstanced : and it is one 
of the most improved counties in Ireland. 

n 06. Is there any demand for education now that the existing schools in the 
country are not adequate to supply ? — Yes. 

1107. Should you see any inexpediency in introducing into Ireland a system 
somewhat analogous to the Scotch parochial system, supported by compulsory assess- 
ment ? — I think it would be most desirable. 

1108. Superseding public grants, and affording the means of education to those 
who require it at the local expense ? — Yes. 

XX09. Would you recommend that as an improvement upon the system of sup- 
porting education by public grants?— Yes ; I think it would be better to have the 
school supported by local taxation. 

xi 10. Under whose direction would you place such school? — I think, in most 
cases, you would find some individuals in the neighbourhood to form a committee 
who would undertake the management of the school. 

nil. Supposing a parochial vestry, similar to the vestries for the Tithe Com- 
position Bill, and restricted to persons contributing to the largest amount of the 
parochial taxation, do you imagine the management of such a school could be 
placed in their hands? — Yes, in many instances it might ; but I do not think such 
a plan would do for general introduction. 

1 1x2. W hat feelings would exist in the minds of the people of Ireland as to 
those schools ; would they feel ashamed of their children attending them ? — The 
anxiety of the farmers and labourers is so great to give their children some educa- 
tion, we might fairly trust to them. 

x x 13. Is the education, in some instances, carried very far, particularly in mathe- 
matical science?— Not that I know of. 

xi 14. Have you ever seen the school superintended by Mr. Rice, at Waterford? 
— Yes. 

1115- What number of boys are educated there ?— I think about 400. 

1116. Have you ever heard that a considerable number of the principal clerks in 
ihe mercantile houses of W aterford have been educated in that school ? — Yes. 

1117. Would 
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iH 7 * Would not the success of any scheme in Ireland depend entirely upon the 
lusio'n of any sectarian or religious controversies ?— Yes ; I have established two 
schools, ami I never have any difficulty. 

1118. On what principal do you manage them ? — I tell the people if they wish 
to read the Scriptures they can do so ; but I do not insist upon it. 

1119. Do you think, under that system, it is more likely that the number of 
Scripture readers will be increased, than by making it obligatory upon them ? — 
I should think, ultimately, it will ; though perhaps not in the first instance. 


John Musgrave, 
Esq. 


6 April, 
1830. 


[The Witness delivered in the following Paper.'] 


THE Valuation of that part of the parish of Lismore which is in the county of Waterford, 
and is subject to the payment of tithe composition. 

JJ. B . — This is exclusive of the value of houses, timber and fishery, and of a small 
estate which is tithe free, together with the composition for tithes. The composi- 
tion is 2,100/. per annum. 




Total 

Statute Acres. 

per Ac 

re. 

Annual Value. 


S. 

d. 

£. s. 

2,685 " - ' 

40 

~ 

5,370 - 

3.993 - - - 

30 

- 

5,989 10 , 

8,621 

20 

- 

8,621 

7,924 - - - 

13 

- 

5,150 12 

4.7 2 5 - - - 

6 


1,417 10 

2,401 wood lands 

2 

6 

300 2 

28,390 mountain 

1 

4 

1,892 13 

58.739 - - - 

‘ - 

- £■ : 

•18.741 7 


This part of the parish of Lismore contains the villages of Lismore, Cappoquin, and 
Tallow Bridge ; and includes the valuable fishery in parts of the rivers Blackwater and 
Bride, all in the county of Waterford. The rental of this district may therefore, on the 
most moderate calculation, be estimated at 30,000 /. per annum. It is divided into 371 - 
ploughlands, including \ ploughland, which is tithe free. Although the different plough- 
lands vary enormously in value, every ploughland pays an equal amount of county rates, 
as they are all in the same barony. In 1829, the county rates were unusually high, being 
for the entire county of Waterford, at spring assizes, 9,255 /. 13 s. 9 \d., and at summer 
assizes, 10,499/. 11s. 8 \d. making together 19,755/. 5 s. 6 d. There are in this county 
491 § ploughlands, and therefore the county rate on each ploughland, in 1829, was 
40 /. 4 s. taking the average of the whole county. The sum actually raised in the parish 
of Lismore, was, however, less than this average, being only 36 /. 9 s. 10 J d. per plough- 
land. The average of the last ten years would not exceed 34 /. per ploughland per annum 
in this parish. 

Assuming the highest rate, however, the annual sum to be raised upon the 37^ plough- 
lands will be 1,485 /. at 40 /. per ploughland. The gross rental being 30,000 /. the annual 
county rate does not amount to 1 s. in the pound upon the rent. In consequence of the 
present unjust mode of assessment, the actual county rate is in some instances 5 s. and in 
others only 4 d. in the pound upon the rent per annum. This inequality is the principal 
cause of the complaints that are perpetually urged against the grand juries of Ireland. 
The whole sum placed at the disposal of the grand juries for the maintenance and support 
of public works in that country does not exceed 500,000 /. sterling per annum. 


589. 
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PAPER delivered in to the Committee by J. Musgrave, Esq. April 7th, 1830. 


Plan for Relief 
of the Labouring 
Classes in Ireland, 

b y 

J. Musgrave, Esq. 


Having been directed yesterday, by the Committee, to lay before them an outline of 
my views with reference to a provision for the poor of Ireland, I beg leave respectfully 
to submit to them the following hasty sketch. 3 

It being generally admitted that some relief must be afforded to the labouring classes in 
Ireland, who are at present in distress from causes partly temporary and partly permanent 
in their operation, the question arises, in what manner can that relief be administered 
without creating new burthens on the industrious classes, and thus checking the increasing 
prosperity of that country ? 


The actual pressure upon the labouring classes arises principally from a change in the 
state of the landed property of Ireland, by which great numbers of those who were pre- 
viously supported by renting small portions of land have been dispossessed of their 
holdings, and left without the means of independent support. This change has been for 
some years, and is still in progress in Ireland, as well as in several other countries in 
Europe ; and it appears from experience to be generally followed by an improved state of 
society. The effect of this new distribution of the produce of the country is however con- 
tinually to increase the numbers of unemployed labourers, although it will ultimately be 
highly beneficial to the proprietors of the soil, and to all who possess property in Ireland. 
I believe that the fee of Ireland, exclusive of the towns, is vested in less than 8,000 persons, 
the principal proprietors being absentees. 

In order therefore to support the labouring classes, even in their present state, the 
owners of property are called upon to contribute towards the maintenance of the poor by 
employing them. 


Relief may be afforded to the actual occupiers by a just division of the burthen of county 
and parochial rates, (which at present fall wholly upon them), between them and their several 
landlords in the manner hereafter proposed. 

The effects which have followed from giving any persons a right to be supported in all 
cases out of the property of others would deter me from venturing to recommend the 
creation of a legal right for any class of persons to be maintained by a compulsory assess- 
ment upon other classes, even it there were individuals to be found in every district to 
whom the administration of such a system could be safely entrusted. But the almost total 
absence of such individuals in most parts of Ireland, except in the large towns, renders 
the adoption of such a principle in that country peculiarly dangerous. The creation of 
a legal right to be supported, would, as it appears to me, produce a greater degree of 
general poverty than that which is now unhappily presented to our view. Adequate relief 
may, however, in most cases, be afforded by creating an additional demand for labour 
through a scientific application of funds for the improvement of the country, without any 
charge upon the general revenue of the empire. The experiment has been already suc- 
cessfully tried upon a small scale in Ireland ; and instead of losing, the general revenue has 
actually gained, not only by the effects of such expenditure, but also by the mode of repay- 
ment for advances of capital made by the Government, in those instances in which repay- 
ment was provided for. 


Sums, altogether not exceeding probably is. 6 d. upon the annual value of the rental, 
are annually raised at present under the authority of grand juries ; and although less than 
one-half of these sums is expended in the wages of labour, the relief afforded to the 
labouring classes, and the increased value given to property by such expenditure, is strik- 
ingly obvious to those who pay any attention to the subject. These advantageous effects 
are most apparent where the rates have been expended in money wages, under the super- 
intendence of professional engineers, who have been employed directly by the Government ; 
and the expense has been comparatively trifling in such instances. 

The grand juries of Ireland, to whom almost unlimited powers of raising funds for public 
works are entrusted, and which powers have been on the whole very usefully exerted, are, 
aa Public bodies, deficient in responsibility, in leisure for the due performance of the mul- 
tifarious duties imposed upon them by more than 160 statutes now in force, and in know- 
ledge of the subjects upon which they are called upon to decide. 

These circumstances induce me to submit to the Committee the outliues of a plan which 
would appear calculated to remedy at least some of these defects, and to provide the means 
of giving productive employment to labourers in cases where it is required, by merely im- 
contrcf thC “ achinery which is alr eady in existence, and placing it under more effectual 
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In order to ensure uniformity, and the application of science and skill, in the execution Plan for Relief 
e * ublic works, a general board of commissioners might be created, communicating directly of the Labouring 
.Z t h e Government, and bound to lay annual reports of their proceedings before Parlia- Classes in Ireland, 
W * nt and consisting of five or seven members, of whom at least two should be engineers, by 

-Jo are not to act professionally, except as members of the board, and two more might be Musgrave, Esq . 

elected from persons who had acted as members of the county bodies hereafter mentioned. ' 

All the public works of every description, and public buildings in Ireland, which have 
been completed or are repaired at the public expense, should be vested in this board ; and it 
should have all powers necessary for executing canals, drainages, railways, roads, em- 
bankments, and other public works. To it should be attached competent engineers, of whom 
a sufficient number could be now procured, who have been properly educated for the pur- 
pose, and have had practical experience. 

These engineers, when not otherwise engaged, to be employed under the direction of the 
board in making plans and estimates of public works in different parts of the country ; and 
private persons might submit to the board similar plans. By these means, whenever it be- 
came necessary to give employment in any particular district, a power of selection would be 
given, by which such employment would be most advantageously directed to the permanent 
advantage of the district. All new public works should be executed under the direct 
superintendence of a subordinate engineer belonging to the board, by whom money wages 
would be in all cases given to the labourers. 

In every county, a body, consisting of one or more persons from each barony, might be 
elected by those who pay a certain amount of county rates, as being the easiest mode of 
ascertaining the persons entitled to vote, and interested in selecting proper persons, and 
also by the 20 I. or 50 1 . freeholders within such barony. Such body to continue in office 
for a certain number of years ; to meet in public at stated periods, and also when occasion 
required ; and to have some of the powers of grand juries with reference to such public 
works within their county as should be pointed out by the board. All orders for levying 
county cess to be issued by the county treasurer under their authority ; but all their pro- 
ceedings should be subject to the directions of the board. All works to be executed by 
contract, and all notices and applications to be advertised, free from duty, in some news- 
paper selected by the body. 

Besides their ordinary meetings, the members of this body might be summoned when- 
ever there is distress in a particular district within such county. If the distress be urgent, 
they might apply to the board for an immediate advance of money ; and upon a report 
from an officer of the board, stating the utility of the work proposed, and the existence of 
distress, such application should be granted. The wages given in these cases should be 
less than the ordinary wages in the district. 

The districts to be assessed for the payment of any .expenditure upon public works should 
be determined by such body, subject to the approbation of the board ; and precautions 
should be taken to throw the burthen as much as possible upon the estates on which the 
greatest number of unemployed poor are found. All accounts of expenditure to be laid 
before such body, and audited by them. . 

The board, or any public bodies or private individuals, might advance money upon the 
security of such assessment, to be repaid at such periods, and with such interest not 
exceeding per cent, as shall be determined on by the parties ; but the total assess- 

ment in any district never to exceed shillings in the pound upon the annual valuation 
of such district in the county books, unless in cases of repeated applications for relief being 
made for that district. 

A power of traverse to be allowed in certain cases to the decisions of the board. 

There is scarcely any limit to the extent of public works that may be executed in 
Ireland with advantage to the community, although not with profit to individuals or com- 
panies who should execute them. In the small district of North and South Holland, the 
sum which it would now require to execute the various public works there, has been esti- 
mated, at a moderate calculation, at 200,000,000 1 . sterling. Extensive public works are 
always in progress, both in North and in South Holland, although so much has been already 
expended in that small district, not larger than one of our counties. 

It may be observed, that as county officers are now paid by fixed salaries, there would 
not be much additional charge for the collection and distribution of increased assess- 
ments. This leads to the question, how ought these sums to be levied 1 

When the whole of any county shall have been valued upon a uniform scale, which 
might be done without further delay, the sum to be paid out of each townland, in order 
to raise any given amount of county rates, may be easily calculated by the county trea- 
surer, according to such valuation. In this calculation he should avoid fractions, in 
determining the poundage to be paid ; and the balances which would thus arise above or 
under the actual amount of county rates, which he might be directed to levy, coujd be 
carried over to the account for the next half year. The treasurer could then issue his 
warrants to the barony collector for levying the sums to be paid out of the several town- 
lands in each barony respectively. In these warrants he might also include the parochial 
589. M rates 
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Plan for Relief rates to be paid out of each townland, in order to avoid the confusion arising from differ 
of the Labouring assessments and collections. en * 

Classes in Ireland, 

by A new general valuation should be made at least once in twenty years ; but in ord 

J. Musgrave, Esq. not to discourage improvements, no increase exceeding (5) per cent upon the former toM 
v ' / value of any townland should be made at any one time. al 

The burthen of the rates ought in common justice to be divided among the proprietor 
and occupiers in every townland, although the rates may in all cases be levied in the first 
instance from the occupiers. A new assessment of the annual value of the townland a 
it is stated in the county books, might be made at fixed periods ; and the sum to be raised 
upon the townland under the treasurer’s warrant might be then applotted by the baronv 
collector by a poundage according to such new assessment. The collector’s order might 
then be sent, as at present, to any two principal residing inhabitants within the townland 
who would be empowered to levy the several sums, by distress, if necessary. Every new 
assessment of a townland should contain the names of the occupiers, the acreage and 
gross annual value of their tenements, amounting together to the value of the townland 
in the county books, the terms for which the same are held unexpired, the rents to which 
they are liable to their immediate landlords, and the several profit-rents and interests 
between them and the proprietor in fee. 

The collector, being furnished with this assessment, should give a separate receipt to 
every occupier for his portion of the rates. Every tenant should be entitled to deduct 
from the rent payable by him an equal poundage to that which he has himself paid upon 
the value of his tenement, or which has been deducted by his immediate under-tenant. 
The collector should mark on the back of the receipt the sum to be deducted from every 
landlord’s rent, according to the statement of such rent in the last assessment; and an 
admission of the accuracy of such rent should be conclusive against each party. 

When an accurate knowledge shall have been thus obtained of the several interests de- 
rived from the land, including the interests of tithe owners, there would be little difficulty 
in levying all county and parochial rates by an assessment upon actual property, accord- 
ing to reasonable valuations, by tables of purchase. A small per centage might be 
levied, in addition, for the purpose of gradually creating a permanent fund, which should 
supersede county rates, at least in a considerable degree, and which might be employed 
in various public works yielding tolls or other annual income. r 3 


April 7th, 1830. 
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ANSWERS to QUERIES relating to the Annua] Imports and Exports 
from Waterford. 


Quare 1. — What has been the annual importation into Waterford during each of 
the last seven yearn of the following articles : Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Timber, Deals, 
Staves, Wine, and Tobacco 1 

I have sought in vain for means to give a correct answer to the foregoing question. 
Reference to tne Custom-house books having been refused to me and others who applied, 
and there being no other official document within my reach that would afford the informa- 
tion I have gathered from the most extensive importers the following facts : 


Answers to 
Queries. 


IniportsandExports 
from Waterford. 


Imported into Waterford in the year ending 31st December 1828, 


First - 


1,412 hhds. Muscovado sugar. 
59 tierces ditto - ditto. 
317 barrels ditto - ditto. 
360 hhds. refined - ditto. 
1,304 chests tea. 


N. B. — Three small cargoes of sugar imported this year from the West Indies 
direct, by which the market was overstocked : the adventure proved an unprofitable 
one. Sugars generally brought here from Liverpool, Bristol, and London ; sometimes, 
but rarely, from Dublin. 

Average Annual Import into Waterford, estimated at 
r 1,000 hhds. Muscovado sugar. 

Second - - J 350 hhds. refined - ditto. 

[ 1,500 chests tea. 

Coffee is an article brought in very inconsiderable quantities from Bristol and London. 


Third - - It is the opinion of those whom I have consulted, that the consumption 
of tea and sugar increased considerably from the years 1823 to 1828 ; 
since which it has fallen off in no small degree. 


Timber. — The average quantity of timber and deals imported annually is stated by some 
of the trade to have been, for the last seven years, about 6,000 tons ; of which about 
four-fifths is from Quebec and the lower ports on the St. Lawrence, the remainder chiefly 
from Memel. The price is and has been very low, as compared with the English markets, 
and the demand greatly fallen off. 

Wine. — The dealers are quite uninformed of the quantity imported, but they state that 
there has been an increase of duty paid last, as compared with the previous year, of 900/. 

Tobacco. — There is so much mystery connected with this article, that persons engaged 
in the trade either cannot or will not give any information thereon. There is the “ fair 
trade,” the “ smuggled,” and the “ native” tobacco ; the quantity of the latter increasing 
rapidly in the county of Wexford, and in this neighbourhood. None now imported direct 
from America, or indeed from any foreign port, except the contraband. 

Queere 2. — Annual sales, for a similar period, of wheat, barley, oats and butter ? 

If the object of this question is to ascertain the annual consumption of these articles in 
this city, there cannot be a satisfactory answer given. If it is asked with a view to know 
what portion of the enumerated articles exported were sold, and what portion consigned, the 
reply could only be furnished on a rough calculation, founded on experience in the export 
trade; and the answer 1 should give would be, that about two-thirds of the exports are 
sales made to be shipped here, and one-third consignments made for sale in England at 
the risk of the shippers. 
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Queere 3.+ 


ANNUAL EXPORTS OF WHEAT, BARLEY, OATS, FLOUR, MEAL, AND BUTTER. 


Exported from Waterford in the Seven Years, commencing 1st May 1822 j, 


YEAR. 

BfEF. 

PORK. 


Barrels . 

£. 

Barrels . 

£. 

1823 

1,274 

3.820 

18,750 

47.633 

1824 

2,007 

6,966 

H .733 

46,930 

1825 

1.595 

5.890 

9.738 

42,080 

1826 

142 

523 

8,846 

34 , 7 H 

1827 

88 

315 

5.769 

19,159 

1828 

56 

219 

5.326 

20,192 

1829 

153 

547 

4,800 

16,484 

Total 

5.315 

18,280 

64,962' 

227,192 


BACON. 

BUTTER. 

LA 

RD. 

Flitches . 

f. 

Cult . 

£. 

Cm. 

£. 

357,232 

321,509 

112,450 

404,820 

14,933 

33,599 

328,881 

427,545 

122,241 

476,740 

13,113 

36,717 

376,639 

640,286 

114,954 

494,302 

1 3,662 

42,352 

267,160 

400,740 

” 5,559 

520,015 

11,012 

33,036 

332,255 

498,383 

107,406 

483,327 

12,382 

40,242 

318,304 

549,075 

136,910 

592,135 

14,138 

47,362 

307,154 

537,519 

198,319 

753,612 

13,540 

37,912 

2,287,625 

3 , 375,057 

907,839 

3 , 724,951 

92,780 

271,220 




2 > 5 ,n 4 

Io 3»73o 

165,03c 

>02,406 

>13,189 

2 °2,525 

> 31,341 


LIVE STOCK Exported from Waterford in the Seven Years commencing 1st May 1822 and ending 30th April 1829- 
each Year made up from 1st May. 


YEAR. 

HORNED CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

PIGS. 

TOTAL. 

1823 

1824 

1825 - - 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

TotaL - 

1 Number . 

448 
257 
2,742 
2,205 
547 
2,080 
2,473 

£. 

1,792 

2,570 

27,420 

15,435 

3,829 

20,800 

24,730 

Number . 

1,272 

936 

1,277 

1,665 

10,832 

7,650 

£. 

1,272 

.1,404 

1,915 1 

2,914 ' 
24,372 

16,065 

7,409 
18,772 
10,294 | 

6,840 
18,329 
32,245 
32,692 

f. 

7,409 
37,544 ; 

25.735 j 

17,100 ; 

36,658 

96.735 
114,422 

f. 

9,201 

41,386 

54,559 

34,450 

43,401 

141,907 

155,317 

10,752 

96,576 I 

23,632 

47,942 

126,581 

335,603 j 

480,121 


Quare 4 + 

TONNAGE of the Port of Waterford for Seven Years, ending 5th January each Year. 


YEAR. 

NUMBER 

of 

TONNAGE. 

1824 - 

1,013 

88,657 

1825 - 

919 






912 

86,149 

1827 

853 

85,980 

1828 

928 


1829 

1,078 

117,780 

1830 

'1,088 

123,617 

Total - - 

6,791 

688,326 
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The quantity of eacli of the articles specified in the annexed tables is, I believe, quite 
correct ; the value is, I think, generally overrated, perhaps to the extent of five per centum. 
This opinion is the result of observation, for many years past, of the mode by which the 
value of our Exports has been estimated. With reference to the above, it may be amusing 
to compare the following extracts from Sir C. Whitworth’s work on the state of the Trade 
of Great Britain : 

He gives the value of the Exports of Ireland to Great £. s. d. 

Britain in 1723 - - 360,526. 16. n. 


m 1729 - - 
the latest year in the book, 1773 - - 

The same tables show the amount of the Exports from Ireland 
to Great Britain in seven years, from 1723 to 1729 - 
The amount of goods and live stock exported from Waterford 
in one year, 1829, is stated at - 


287,648. 2. 10. 
1,252,817. 3. 7. 


The Exports from Waterford, 1829, short of seven years! 1 70788 
Exports from Ireland, as above - - - -J ' *' 


A considerable increase of tonnage appears by annexed table to have taken place in the 
last three years. This results almost entirely from the establishment of steamers : each 
of the Bristol vessels, and the Liverpool vessel, make a voyage weekly ; they average 
225 tons; they appear, then, as 156 vessels and 35,150 tons.' The quantity of goods 
imported by them is inconsiderable, and (passengers biped and quadruped excepted) the 
export cargoes of the steamers would be carried by vessels in the coal trade, which now 
go away in ballast; an increase of trade cannot therefore be justly assumed from the 
increased amount of tonnage. 
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Quare 5. — What steam boats, and when established ? 

Waterford and Bristol . — Two steam boats sail every week, and vice versa. The Nor 
Creina commenced on this station in December 1826, and has continued to ply regu] ar [ rt 
since, with the exception of two months in the summer of 1829, when she was undereoin^ 
repair. The City of ' Waterford made her first voyage in June 1829, and continues, in con? 
junction with the Nora Creina, to trade regularly to and from Bristol. 

Waterford and Liverpool . — A steam vessel sails weekly from Waterford to Liverpool 
and returns. ’ 

Waterford and London . — In the summer of 1828 an ineffectual effort was made to open 
this line by steam : the Thames and Shannon, touching at Waterford for goods and p as . 
sengers in their passage from Dublin to London ; but it was given up after a trial of about 
two months. 

Waterford and Dublin . — Two attempts have been made to establish a communication 
by steam between Waterford and Dublin; neither succeeded. 

Waterford and Cork . — This line was also attempted, in connection with the second 
experiment made between Dublin and Waterford, and failed with it. 

Waterford and New Ross . — A small steam boat commenced plying on this inland line in 
June 1829, and was kept on it till December of same year, when she was laid up ; but will 
probably take her station again in spring. As she carried passengers only, it is a concern 
not likely to do well. 

Quare 6. — What coaches, cars, and other conveyances for passengers, and when 
established ? 

Coaches . — A mail-coach daily to Dublin, established in 1807; a day-coach three days in 
the week to Dublin, established in 1812. A mail-coach daily to Cork, established 1814. 
A mail-coach daily to Limerick. 

Cars .— To Clonmel three times each day, and thence to Cork, Limerick, Cashel, Thurles, 
&c. To Kilkenny. To Ross three times each day, and thence to Emuscorthy, Taghmon, 
and Wexford. To Dungarvon. 

The coach establishments connected with Waterford do not remunerate the proprietors ; 
on the contrary, they are known to be declining rapidly in point of profit, particularly the 
line between Cork and Waterford. 


Answers to 
Queries. 


Im ports an d Exports 
from Waterford. 



Quare 7. — Any information with respect to flour mills, and the increased con- 
sumption of bread? 

There are but few flour mills in this district ; only one on an extensive scale at Pouldrew 
on the river Suir. The great quantity of flour exported here is brought by the Suir from 
Clonmel, Clogher and Cahir, in the county of Tipperary, and by the rivers Barrow and 
Nore, from the large mills on the former between Gore’s Bridge and Carlow, and on the 
latter between Thomastown and Kilkenny. The quantity of bread consumed in this city 
and neighbourhood is influenced by the current price of potatoes ; when they are cheap and 
good, the sale of bread is greatly diminished, and vice versa ; but it is believed that on the 
whole there is an increase in the quantity of bread consumed. The free-trade system has 
deprived us of a great portion of the supply of our fisheries in Newfoundland with bread, 
or rather biscuit. 


Mercurii, T die Aprilis , 18 S 0 . 


Peirce Mahony, Esquire, again called in ; and Examined. 


7 April, 
1830. 


1120. DO you consider the Irish grand jury system of taxation at the present 
moment to be wisely imposed, and appropriated and administered with economy, and 
faithfully accounted for ? — I do not ; my opinion is, that it is incautiously imposed, 
and that it is appropriated, generally speaking, through interested individuals, and 
that the present system tends to create and encourage fraudulent practices. 

1121. Do the same observations and objections apply to the system of church 
rates in Ireland ? — I never knew of a high church rate ; 1 never paid any particular 
attention to the subject. I have heard of complaints and abuses, but not having in 
point of fact interfered personally, 1 cannot give any information on this subject 
to the Committee. 

1122. You are aware of what is commonly called the Vestry Act? — Yes. 

1123. You know, that in that Act a general power is given to vestries to raise 
sums for the purposes required by the canons of the church, and other purposes 
directed by law, but those purposes are not defined in the statute itself; you probably 

have 
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seen a letter from Mr. Goulburn to the parish officers in Ireland, stating the Peirce Mdhony, 
a^nct purposes for which they are authorized to present ? — Yes; and it is consi- v Esc l- y 

!l-ed very extraordinary that the Legislature should have passed a law requiring ' a ~~\ 

ch a commentary. The first object in legislating should be distinctness, so 7 l8 |"/ 

SU to prevent dispute or litigation as much as possible ; but I fear it must be 
acknowledged, that from the multifariousness of our statutes, this great object has 
been too much neglected. 

1 1 24. Ho y° u not consider it would be an amendment to the law, and salutary 
in its consequences in preventing much ill blood and litigation, if the precise purposes 
for which parishes are enabled to assess themselves were set forth in that statute as 
well as in the secretary’s letter ? — Undoubtedly ; it would have prevented those angry 
discussions we have witnessed in Dublin. I recollect reading of one particularly, 
in St. Andrew’s parish, where the protestants and catholics came into collision, in 
consequence of the undefined state of the law ; I believe the catholics would not 
have attended if the law had been defined. 

1125. Do you not conceive that those contentions at vestries are calculated to 
keeps alive party dissensions in Ireland, and therefore that a simplification of the law 
is very desirable in those respects ? — Peculiarly desirable ; I think as little should 
be left, particularly when incident to our religious establishments, for discussion, 


as possible. 

1126. Having stated that you do not consider the grand jury taxation to be at 
present wisely imposed, appropriated or accounted for, is there not with respect to 
grand juries, a system of check and control established by law, and are not the 
votes for precise and definite objects ? — The law so intends ; but the hasty manner 
in which the business of grand juries is done, pressed as they are upon one side by 
a great variety of duties, and on the other by the judges to discharge those duties 
in the least possible time, I consider that they are incompetent as a body to do 
justice to the counties which they tax to so great an extent. 

1127. If by law a power was given to parochial committees, in the way suggested 
in your former evidence, for the assessment of the poor, for purposes less defined, 
and where less checks than those that exist as to the grand jury laws, what security 
do you consider the public would have against jobbing ? — In parochial assessments, 
the circle would be in the first instance small, the application of the fund raised 


for the relief of the poor must be gradual ; and the distributors of that fund would be 
the greatest as well as the most immediate payers of it. 

1128. Would they not be also, in some instances, the immediate receivers, or at 
least the persons immediately benefited by that fund ?— If it was to be applied for 
the purpose of relieving the farmers, by what is called in this country the poor 
labour, they certainly would be so to some extent ; but I think that system for 
employing labourers should not be introduced. I must here state to the Com- 
mittee, that it is totally impossible, in my opinion, to recommend any system that 
will be free from objection in any state of society, much less in a country circum- 
stanced as Ireland is at present ; I am aware there will be a great deal of difficulty 
in getting the necessary machinery in country districts ; I do not look to the estab- 
lishment of an assessment in the way I have proposed generally in the country 
districts for a considerable period ; I look more immediately to the towns, where 
I feel that the very operation of the present law, by the change in the elective fran- 
chise, &c. is a source of additional misery in the towns. The landlords, before aware 
that their former system of letting estates was a ruinous one, are now aided by the 
Sub-letting Act, and they naturally look to their own interests ; but the effect of 
the system which thus improves their estates, unquestionably overloads the towns 
with a population for whose labour there is no demand, and therefore it is that 
I have attempted to suggest a remedy for a most pressing and formidable disease. 

1129. Then the subject you recommend for immediate legislation is rather the 
relief of the poor within towns, than any application of the principle to the agri- 
cultural districts? — Yes, certainly, with regard to the towns, the evil is the 
most dangerous and pressing. But I would leave its adoption optional to the 
intelligent of each district, in the country as well as in the town ; I should think 
it highly dangerous to force any general and compulsory system of assessment foi 
the poor upon Ireland, under her present circumstances. 

1130. Would it be also dangerous to create any right on the part of the paupei 
to demand relief? — Certainly ; I entirely object to that, even in cases of advanced 
old age or imbecility ; I should require to be satisfied by such applicants, if I was 
to act in a vestry, that the applicant, though destitute, was without any natural 
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Peirce Mahony, 
Esq. 


7 April, 
1830- 


E rotector, his relation or his child, who was able to discharge that duty toward 
im which nature and religion alike impose. 

1131. You state you would extend your provisions to towns only? — I say it ^ 
chiefly wanted in towns, I by no means say that my opinion is to stop its extension 
to the country ; I said I thought the towns stood most in need of it, and that the 
towns would avail themselves much sooner of it than the country districts. 

1132. Do you think it just that the towns should be called on to support the 
influx of ejected tenants from the country ? — No, far otherwise. 

1133. Would it not be more just that the parts of the country from which they 
are ejected should pay it? — Certainly; I propose to make those who ought to 
contribute, to do so ; my complaint is, that they do not contribute to relieve or 
employ the poor under the present system. 

1134. Then you propose to apply your plan to the country also ? — Yes; my 
proposition is, that it should only be established in those parishes where the majority 
decided it was necessary ; I do not propose that the legislature shall say it shall 
take place, but only that the legislature may enable the majority to tax themselves 
and the minority. 

1 1 35. You propose that your system, if applied, should be a parochial one in the 
country? — Yes ; but I admit there are some difficulties in doing so ; we have small 
parishes and some very large ones ; we have many parishes, unfortunately, without 
resident gentry, and therefore I feel it would not be at present convenient, in all 
cases, to confine it to parochial divisions. 

1136. What other divisions would you suggest, if you did not adopt the 
denomination of the parishes ?— It maybe better, in the first instance, to make 
it baronial. 

1137. If the assessment was voluntary, and not compulsory, would not it make 
that parish which adopted it over crowded with paupers ? — I propose that no person 
shall have a right to demand any portion of the fund ; that he shall be a mere 
applicant, his case taken into consideration; and that the select vestry (if you 
please so to call it) shall determine whether he shall get relief or not, and that 
their decision shall be conclusive, without a power for him to appeal against it. 

1138. That would apply in the same way to cities, they might reject country 
applicants ? — Yes, and so they ought. 

1139. There would be no reason why the system of rejecting applicants should 
not be introduced into cities ? — Except that we have already established in the 
cities an unemployed and extremely distressed population, who have come in from 
the country districts, and having acquired a residence in the towns, you cannot well 
turn them out ; but by applying a system of assessment now, I consider it will 
have the effect of checking the further increase of such a population in towns, 
because there would be a superintendence as to those paupers coming in, and the 
refusal to relieve them would check their influx into the towns. 

1140. Should you propose that this tax should be assessed according to the value 
of property ?— Yes ; my proposition is, that the territorial survey now making of 
Ireland, and the valuation accompanying it, should be made the basis of a general 
valuation perfect for this purpose, and all other kinds of taxation on lands and 
houses, that the occupier should pay upon the full amount of the valuation put on 
his premises, according to the amount of assessment, and that he should deduct 
from those he paid rent to rateable. 

1141. Supposing one townland in a parish (the townland being a general sub- 
division of lands in Ireland) highly improved, the population in a good state, the 
houses repaired at the expense of the landlord, and the rents moderate, and an 
adjoining townland in which, under the system of subletting, an excess of pauper 
population has been allowed to accumulate, and the quality of the land has been 
much depreciated ; how would those two townlands stand towards each other with 
respect to the value ? — With respect to the value, it is my invariable habit, either 
with a view to purchase, or with a view to advances on landed security, to look at 
the state of the population ; lately, it is universally done ; and I have no hesitation 
in answering the question, that the land so managed as has been first described, is 
far more valuable than the land so mismanaged as last described by the question 
propounded to me. 

1142. Because less peopled? — I do not go so far; but there has been described 
to me a piece of land highly cultivated, and a piece of land ill managed and over 
populated, yet I conceive that each of them may be improved by that very present 
excess of population. 

1143. Applying 
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H43- Applying your principle of taxation in proportion to the value, the ira- Peirce Mahony, 
roved townland would be heavily taxed for the benefit of the unimproved town- Esq. 

land, upon which a pauper population had been accumulating? — Yes.it would ; but v n/- ' 

jn such case the wise landowner would only suffer from the effects of a national 7 A P ril > 
system, such as we have seen in Ireland for centuries, of the very worst kind. l83 °‘ 

y 1144. If the adjoining townlands belong to different proprietors, do you think 
that system of taxation would be just and equitable ? — Under such circumstances it 
may appear to be, or be in fact unjust ; but by my proposition property is to have 
its due weight in the vestry, in deciding whether there shall or not be a rate, and of 
course the townland greatly subdivided could not have many if any vestrymen 
from it ; the vestrymen must be from the other land, which is better managed 
and divided, because, if they do not pay more than 2/. or 2I. 10 s., or 3/. tithe 
composition, I propose they shall be excluded from voting in vestry, and the 
portion of land the person so paying tithe possesses, must be so considerable as to 
exclude altogether from its deliberations the pauper tenantry now described to me. 

1145. But the check that you allude to, that would result from the indisposition 
of the inhabitants of the improved townland to contribute towards the relief of 
distress in the unimproved townland ; now as your object is to give relief upon the 
unimproved townland, do you not perceive that the check you introduce would 
deprive you of the means of applying your principle of relief? — 1 admit that that 
difficulty does arise. I do not see how it is possible to devise any mode by which 
you seek to have checks on the one hand and relief on the other, that could be 
altogether free from difficulty. We must under any system trust to the good 
sense and improved education of the people. 

1146. Admitting a district assessment, whether parochial or baronial ; admitting 
that the taxation is to be in proportion to the value of the land ; do you not per- 
ceive in proportion as the land is well managed and capital laid out, so will the 
taxation increase for the benefit of the land that is ill managed and upon which no 
capital is laid out ? — I admit that is the tendency, but I contend that the land so 
managed would be vastly improved in value, if as 1 should hope this system had the 
effect of giving to Ireland the benefits of a “ moral police ,” I expect that it will 
produce better habits, and so increase consumption by the people, as well as the 
produce of the land, that though such a proprietor as described to me may lose on 
the one hand, and only at first, he would be a gainer on the other, and certainly 
after a short space of time ; for I consider the management of land in England is 
the true cause why its rate of value as compared with monied capital is so much 
higher than in Ireland. 

1 1 47. But still, would not this improvement you have suggested as a probable con- 
sequence of the system of relief, be an improvement altogether gained at the expense 
of another property, or at least another townland, and for the benefit of the 
unimproved townland ? — Not altogether, or to any considerable extent, because 
that townland which is unimproved would pay its proportion, according to the 
value it bore to the improved townland. 

1148. But assuming that the value of a well managed estate is greatly superior to 
the value of an ill managed estate, does not the extent of ill management become 
the measure of relief, and the extent of good management the measure of taxation ? 

— When 1 spoke of value, I applied that term to a mixed standard, rental and 
capital : I should value the well managed land as capital far beyond the land that 
was ill managed, because I should calculate that to make that which was ill managed 
valuable, I should expend a great deal of capital, and get rid of that class of 
tenantry that impoverished it ; but I do not think it will be found there is any 
great difference in the rents those small cottiers pay, and those received out of 
better managed estates ; nearly as much rent, and sometimes more than from the 
well-managed estates, are levied and enforced from the mere cottiers. 

1149. Oo they pay, or promise to pay? — Upon the average of the whole king- 
dom, I am sure that the large farmers who are good farmers, pay more actual 
money to their landlords than the small ones who promise to pay more. 

1150. You are aware of the state of the church lands in various parts of Ire- 
land ? — Yes, I am. 

1151. Are they improved or unimproved ; is the tendency of the management of 
the church land system to create a pauper population ?- -On church lands, certainly. 

1152. Suppose an estate belonging to the church, adjoining to tfy; estate of 
a resident proprietor that has been improved, and upon which capital has been 
expended, a rateable tax, in proportion to the value, would be a great tax upon the 
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Peirce Mahony, improved land for the benefit of the pauper population upon the adjacent church 
Esq. land ? — Yes, in such a case. 

7 1 153. Do you think that would be just ? — No ; I do not think it would be j Ust 

7 April, if there was any means of avoiding it. 
t8 3 0, 1 154 - And you do not see any means of avoiding it, consistently with the pri n . 

ciple of district or parochial assessment? — No ; you may reduce the assessment to so 
small a division of land as townlands ; I do not, however, think it would be pos- 
sible to manage such a system. 

1155. Suppose each townland to provide for its poor, and the assessment upon 
the townland only, would not that meet some of the objections? — Yes, it would 
if such a system was practicable ; I think it is not. 

1156. What are the difficulties in the way of townland assessments? — I think 
it would amount very much to calling upon the landlord to provide for the poor on 
his own estate, and at his own expense; they would' be left at his pleasure almost 
entirely ; he ought not to object to a parochial assessment, for I trust he will ever 
have a natural and just influence over his tenantry. 

1 1,57. Do you not think the townland system of assessment would be best? . 

Possibly, it might be the most just ; it would avoid the difficulties that have been 
pointed out to me ; but I still think it is too small a subdivision. 

1 158. Have you had the means of judging whether the value of land, in pur- 
chase, has augmented in Ireland? — Certainly ; in the year 1819 I bought an estate 
which stood the purchaser, when he went into possession, a sixteen years’ pur- 
chase ; I could not buy the same estate now for less than between twenty or twenty- 
two years’ purchase ; but I do not mean to say that that was the general rate. 
I should average, up to the last year, that the value ranged between seventeen 
and eighteen years, and I now say, it is at least twenty to twenty-two. In 
the north it runs higher. I could give the Committee some instances ; in the 
county of Wicklow, I know an estate that was bought at over thirty years’ pur- 

' chase ; in another instance, in the county of Mayo, an estate went also beyond 
thirty years, within the last two years. 

1 1 59. Do you consider the average more than twenty years’ purchase ? — Yes, 
I do ; but I mean, of course, well managed estates, such as are considered safe rentals. 

n 60. Has there come within your observation any facts to prove there is now 
an increased facility of procuring money on mortgage on Irish securities ? — I hold 
in my hand some letters, all dated in July 1825, all from persons that were in the 
habit before that time, in 1 824 particularly, up to the early part of 1 825, of making 
advances on mortgage in Ireland ; all those letters invariably decline investments 
qn such securities. Now, it so happens, I have more money to dispose of than 
I can find occupation for in my professional capacity, all offered to me, none solicited. 

1161. Has the rate of interest declined? — It is coming down in Ireland ; the 
rate of interest was almost universally six per cent at that time ; now money can be 
had most freely at five per cent here ; and there are some few instances in which 
I have been informed it has been given in the north of Ireland at a lower rate, four 
and four and a half per cent. 

1162. Are you aware of the difficulties that exist in the ordinary course of settle- 
ments in this country to investing money on Irish securities? — Yes ; and not merely 
in private settlements, but in the deeds of settlement for public companies ; express 
provision has been made, that the money, which may be the subject of the settle- 
ment, should be lent in England and Wales. I believe that many insurance 
companies and private trustees would be at present well pleased to have an oppor- 
tunity to lend in Ireland, but they are prohibited by clauses in the deeds under 
which their power over those funds arise, not by express words, but because their 
power to advance money on landed security is limited to England, or England and 
Wales, or Great Britain ; thus excluding, by legal construction, Ireland — for a 
trustee cannot go beyond the precise limit of his authority, without becoming per- 
sonally responsible in a court of equity for a breach of trust. Within the last week, 
a gentleman, who is a distinguished Member of the House of Commons, solicited 
me to procure him an investment on mortgage in Ireland at five per cent ; I did 
so ; and he, as well as his trustees, agreed to advance 20,000/., but on referring to 
his marriage settlement the treaty broke off; by that settlement the power given to the 
trustees to advance money on landed security was confined to advancing it on landed 
security in England or Wales; this arose, in all probability, more from the habit 
.amongst legal men in this country to look to it, and it alone, as the place for invest- 
ment, than from directions given them by their clients. 

1163. Having 
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1163. Having stated that the interest upon mortgages has diminished in Ireland* 
are you able to state whether the interest upon commercial securities has diminished ? 

Certainly. It has been at four per cent almost invariably since the year 1 825 ; 

there was a short period when it was five per cent ; but the facility of procuring 
money upon commercial securities has gone to the full extent that could be desired 
in Ireland ; and if the Committee will look at the map before them, [here ’witness 
handed in a map of Ireland ,] and mark the towns, as I take the liberty of naming 
them, where there are banks now, they will find no country exhibits any thing 
like the same resources in banking accommodation. 

1164. Will you state what was the state of Ireland with respect to banking some 
eight or nine years ago ? — It was the very worst possible. In 1 820, the circulation of 
a province, or nearly two, was swept oft' in a weak, and in 1 814, in another province. 

1165. In 1820, what banks survived the failure ? — The Bank of Ireland, whose 
operations were then confined to Dublin alone ; Messrs. Latouche’s, Shaw’s and 
Ball’s, with Finlay’s, but the latter has since given up business ; they were also con- 
fined to Dublin ; De la Cour of Mallow, Roche’s of Limerick, Scott at Waterford, 
Pike at Cork, Redmond at Wexford, Orr & Co., Batt & Co. and Caldwell & Co., at 
Belfast ; those, I believe, were all the banks in Ireland which survived that panic. 

1 j66. Had the bank of Ireland at that time any branches ? — None. 

1167. Will you state what are the banking establishments now in Ireland? — The 
Bank of Ireland, Latouche & Co., Shaw & Co., Ball & Co., and the Hibernian 
Banking Company, in Dublin. The Bank of Ireland, Ball & Co. and Shaw & Co. 
issue paper, the two latter to a very limited extent. The Bank of Ireland has eleven 
branches, all established in or since 1 825. 

1168. Can you state where those branches are established? — Armagh, Belfast, 
Cork, Limerick, Londonderry, Newry, Sligo, Waterford, Clonmel, Westport and 
Wexford ; besides which, we have at Belfast the Belfast Banking Company, and 
the Northern Banking Company, they are joint stock companies. We have got 
a Provincial Bank of Ireland, having its direction in London, and eighteen places 
at which they transact business. 

1169. Will you state them? — Armagh, Athlone, Ballina, Ballinasloe, Belfast, 
Ballymoney, Clonmel, Coleraine, Cork, Dungannon, Galway, Kilkenny, Limerick, 
Londonderry, Sligo, Strabane, Tralee, Waterford and Wexford, at each of which, 
excepting Ballinasloe, Dungannon, Ballymoney and Strabane, they have fixed estab- 
lishments. We have besides, what is worthy of remark, only one private bank out 
of Dublin in all Ireland , and that is. De la (Jour’s, at Mallow. 

1170. At what rate of interest were commercial discounts charged in the pro- 
vinces in the first period to which your evidence refers, before the year 1 820 ; and 
at what rate are they now charged on approved bills at the ordinary date, sixty 
to ninety days ? — At six per cent in the former period, and four per cent now. 

1171. In the former period, if a bill was*negociated on Dublin, which must have 
been the case, where there were no banking establishments in the country, was not 
there an additional charge made in the shape of commission, and in the shape of 
postages and contingent expenses? — Yes, there was a charge of half per cent, made 
by the discounter upon the bill and postages, and the party who drew the bill had 
another commission to pay for its acceptance ; it varied from one half to a quarter 
per cent. 

1172. Both of which charges are now spared to the trader in consequence of the 
extension of the banking system ? — Yes ; the trader is saved the two commissions 
and the postages, and he gets, in addition to what he had not before, accommodation 
on local paper. 

1x73. In your former evidence, you have spoken of the relief that might be given 
by providing means of employment for the labouring population beyond the existing 
demand for labour at the present moment ; what means of employment did you 
mean to suggest ? — There is almost an inexhaustible source of employment in inland 
navigation, roads and public works of every kind ; and I should estimate that the 
river Shannon itself presents a source of employment to an almost unlimited extent. 

1174. Do you consider that there is a deficiency of such means of internal 
intercourse as canals, roads, &c. to which you have alluded ? — The deficiency of 
internal intercourse, and the means of carrying on the same, are indisputable in 
Ireland ; I consider the absence of such as a great bar to the improvement of the 
midland and western counties. 

1175 - Do you consider the state of roads in the country are deficient, as com- 
pared with the roads of England, generally speaking? — Not the mail-coach roads, 
but there are many districts which want roads to a great extent ; I admit, however, 
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by Government aid, some of these districts are now opening ; take the district of 
Abbeyfeale as an instance, and if the Committee will allow me, I will give them 
two papers which describe it better than I can possibly do; one is dated the 
24th of October 1829, and the other the 6th of October 1829. 

1176. Those are two letters addressed by Mr. Kelly, who has carried on works 
there as civil engineer to the Knight of Kerry ? — Yes. 


[The letters alluded to were delivered in, and are as follows .-] 


“ Sir, “ Listowel Glebe, 24th October 1829. 

“ The day I saw you, I related a few facts on the subject of the improvement 
which has taken place in the comforts of the people in the country round Abbey- 
feale, in consequence of the new roads ordered to be made by Government, which 
you expressed a wish I would state in writing, and send to you. 

“ To give you a detail of the good done would exceed the limits I must pre- 
scribe for myself ; I may state, generally, that nothing could exceed the poverty 
and wretchedness of the people when Air. Griffith sent me into this part of the 
country to commence those roads, in 1 823 ; it was immediately after the scarce 
summer of 1822. At Abbeyfeale and Brosna, more than half the congregation at 
mass on Sundays were barefoot and ragged, with small straw hats of their own 
manufacture, felt hats being worn only by a few. Hundreds, or even thousands of 
men could be got to work for 6d. a day if it had been offered : the farmers were 
mostly in debt, and many of the families of the labourers went to beg to Tipperary 
and other parts. 

“ Ihe condition of the people is now very different ; the congregations at the 
chapels are as well clad and good looking as in other parts of the country. Many 
new houses of a superior description are built and building along the new roads. 
A great number of new limekilns are built, rents paid, demand forlabour increased, 
and a spirit of industry getting forward since the new roads became available, which 
was before unknown in the country. General statements, however, are not what 
you wish for, but particular facts ; in the parishes of Knocknagoshel and Brosna, I am 
told it was usual for the people to be obliged to go to the markets of Tralee for a 
supply of provision for the summer ; the poor of Tralee used to complain of the 
Brosna people emptying their market. In consequence of the quantity of lime 
which Lord Headley makes his tenantry bring in, there was this season, which was 
not a plentiful one, as much provision in the parish of Knocknagoshel, as would 
nearly do for two parishes of the same consumption. 

“ Hie farmers at Brosna, without the encouragement given by Lord Headley, are 
following the example of his tenantry in bringing lime, so that Dennis Lane,’ the 
overseer of the new road told me last year, that it was usual to see from sixty to 
eighty horses a day pass him by duriqg the summer, drawing lime from Castle- 
island for manuring land in the mountains ; and last spring, before the new road to 
Newmarket was finished, the former commenced drawing limestone from Ballina- 
tona, a new quarry near Newmarket, at such a rate on it, as considerably to increase 
the expense of completing the new road. 

Daniel Cahill, of Mungaraheeny, has a meadow, on which he told me he used to 
have two cocks of hay every year ; he contrived, at a heavy expense, to bring lime 
from Meelin, which he slacked and spread on the surface ; the next year he had 
twelve cocks of the same size as the two above mentioned on the same meadow ; 
the year following he had fourteen, and every year since from ten to twelve. 

« In 1 828, while working at the road at Meentierna, and thence to Brena 
Budge, in the northern part of the county of Cork, I was obliged to give unusually 
high wages to labourers, and to encourage men from Newmarket and Castle- 
island to come there to work, because the labourers of the country could not be 
got, being nearly all employed at their own business, which is lately very much 
increased ; indeed, during the last two years I found it so difficult to get horses, (that 
1 was obliged to buy a number to make the roads with. The farmers of the country 
who first gladly sent them at 2 s. 8 d. a day) find it so much more advantageous 
to keep them drawing lime, that they would not send them at all to us in summer. 

“ I shall select a few examples only of the benefit derived by individuals ; indeed 
was I to detail all I know of this, I should begin at one end of the works, and name 
every person hving along the vicinity of the lines to the other. 

, » King, of Kilmainham, was ejected out of a farm he held, some short time 
netore >823; he was indebted to his neighbours when the work on the new road 
began, and had no means at ail of supporting nine children. The first year he 
earned his support; the second he paid about 15/. debts, but saved no money ; 

since 
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• re that he supported his family, gave nearly 20 1 . portion with a daughtei that 
«■ m arried, and has about 40 1. of cattle and other property now. 
wa f t ■j'om Cahill, of Ahaue, told me a few days ago, that he had neither clothes 
food the day he first saw me at Knockbrack. He soon after began to work in 
the roads: the first year he clothed and fed his family ; the second, (.1824) was 
a hard year, and though he had constant work, he had nothing when the new 

tatoes came in ; but from that till Christmas he bought three heifers ; every year 
since he is thriving, and now he has fourteen head of cattle, and a good horse that he 
crave 21 1 - f° r s the horse earns 4 s. a day, and gets constant employment drawing 
lime from Ballinatona near Newmarket, to Brosna, during the summer. 

« John Grany ; when he was young his father and mother both died on the 
same day of fever ; after that he lived as a servant boy with his uncle, John Walsh. 
When the roads began he left his service, and continued in the work four years ; 
he bought cattle, and kept them at grass according as he earned money. This 
year he sold all his cattle, and joined the works in the roads again. He has now 
about 55 in money and value. 

“ Pat. Gowran, who is now a very useful steward on the road, was a servant in 
like manner. He is worth 45 l. 

“ A hatter, at Castleisland, had a small field through which the new road 
passed; this part next the town was not opened until 1826. In making arrange- 
ments with him for his damages, he said, that he ought to make me a present of 
all the land he had, for that the second year I was at the roads he sold more hats 
to the people of the mountains alone, than he did for seven years before to the high 
and low lands together. Although he never worked a day in the roads, he got 
comfort and prosperity by them. 

“ The village of Abbeyfeale is much improved in its appearance. When first 
I saw it in 1823, there was one slated house, and two public houses, with a number 
of cabins ; there are now eleven handsome slated houses, two stories high, and eleven 
licensed public houses. 

“ I could state a great number of other facts of this nature, but you will perhaps 
say that this letter is long enough already. 

(signed) “John Kelly.” 


Peirce Mahony , 


7 April, 
1830. 


“ A circle of twenty miles diameter, haviug Abbeyfeale for its centre, forms 
a portion of the great group of hills between the Shannon and the Blackwater, 
which are situated on the confines of the counties of Cork, Limerick and Kerry ; 
which group occupies 640 square miles Irish, and are all nearly of the same 
character. 

“ Abbeyfeale, in the centre of this tract, is a village in the county of Limerick, 
on the east bank of the river Feale : it has 440 inhabitants. This village being 
six miles north of the junction of the three counties, the circle would extend four 
miles southward into Cork; and being close to the boundary of Kerry, extends 
ten miles westward into that county, and ten miles eastward into Limerick. Near 
its circumference are situated the towns of Castleisland, Newcastle, Shanagolden, 
Glin, Tarbert and Listowel ; this last is eight miles distant, the others from ten to 
twelve ; and there is no resident gentlemen, except a few in the immediate vicinity 
of the towns above mentioned, and below the bases of the hills. 

“ The mineral productions, so far as they have been discovered, do not excite 
much interest ; the hills are all of the “ coal formation highly indurated sand- 
stone, and black slate clay of various degrees of hardness, are the rocks. Several 
beds of culm have been discovered, and some. of them worked; but those already 
wrought seldom exceed twelve inches in thickness, and dip at a steep angle : these 
circumstances, together with the unskilful mode of working, render the expense 
of raising the culm considerable ; and the demand is not great on account of an 
abundant supply of turf in all parts. Limestone is the rock on which all those 
hills rest, and it is formed all round them at the base of the group, and in many 
places towards the south in the interior. 

“ The outline of the hills within this circle is tame and uninteresting ; the rock 
is covered with a coat of clay of from three to thirty feet in thickness, formed of 
course of the decomposed debris of the rocks which lie beneath, and contain the 
two ingredients argil and silex, with scarcely any mixture of lime ; towards the 
summits of the hills, and even a good way down their sides, the clay is covered with 
peat or bog, generally from six inches to three feet in thickness, which produces 
heath, and a few species of coarse grass ; further down, approaching the vallies, there 
is no bog, but a vegetable soil, part of which is tilled, and produces good crops of 
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oats and potatoes ; where lime has been applied the produce is three or fourfold 
and in some instances ten times the quantity has been obtained. 

“ More than three-fourths of this tract has never been cultivated, and the whole 
affords great natural advantages to the improver, whether his object is agricultu re 
or manufacture. 

“ The average height of the hills being about 1,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, they are not too high for luxuriant vegetation. The bog, however, which forms 
the surface at present, if left alone and unmixed with any other substance, is nearly 
barren ; the clay which lies beneath is entirely so ; but if the light bog were drained 
and dug up, and some of the clay substratum got up and mixed with it, along with 
a proper proportion of lime, a very superior vegetable soil may be made on every 
perch of the whole surface, and the acre which now only yields heath would pro- 
duce the finest oats, potatoes or hay; so that the agriculturist having the sub- 
stratum a basis for his soil on the spot, and the peat his vegetable manure on the 
spot, wants only to bring lime to decompose that manure, and to employ labour, in 
order to convert the wild haunts of the grouse into a productive field for human 
sustenance. 

“ A circle of twenty miles diameter, 201,062 Irish acres. It is allowed that 
a well cultivated acre will support five persons ; in the present instance admit it 
will support three, and if three-fourths of the above quantity be in a state of nature 
the land now waste could by industry be made capable of maintaining 452,390 
persons, or nearly half a million. Here might the labour of the emigrant be well 
directed at home, which is now in active operation clearing the wastes of America* 
if advantage were taken of the resources which our own country possesses. 

“ The manufactures will here find advantages not less interesting ; a constant 
supply of water in the Feale, the Smerla, the Ullahaw, the Owbey, the Clyda, the 
Brena, and several other rivers, with from 40 to 50 feet fall upon an average on 
every mile of their lengths, offer a boundless field for their operations. 

“ The area of a circle 20 miles in diameter, is 314 square miles, and allowing 
36 inches depth of rain water to fall on the whole surface in a year, which is under 
the average for the last three years at Newcastle, there would fall 1,186,920,000 
tons; divide this into 20 parts, and allow 15 of those parts to go off in evaporation, 
three parts to be lost by a redundancy in floods, and one part to go waste about the 
dams and weirs made to conduct it to machinery, there still remains one- twentieth 
which might be used ; this is 59>346,ooo tons of water in the year, which could be 
made to act upon a number of falls, amounting in the aggregate to 100 feet perpen- 
dicular at least. 1 r 

“ Again, allow the effect produced only equal to one-third of the power employed, 
and we have nearly twenty millions of tons for the effective quantity, and this in ope- 
ration on 100 feet fall, is equal to 1 1,428 steam engines, of 25-horse power each. 
Mr. Webster, at his lectures at the Dublin Institution in 1819, said that there were 
then 12,000 steam engines in Great Britain ; therefore, we have in our circle of 
20 miles diameter, nearly as much water power available for mechanical purposes as 
all the steam engines in Great Britain at that period were capable of producing. 

‘‘Hitherto the want of passable roads was an insuperable bar to the improvement 
of this neglected district. The new roads lately made at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, of which there are 35 miles within this circle, are the first step towards 
a very desirable change ; indeed, the effect they have already produced, both on the 
comforts and morals of the population, as well as creating habits of industry not 
existing before, is truly surprising. 

“ Listowel, 6th Oct. 1829.” (signed) “ John Kelly.” 


1177. Has not much been done also by Government and private means towards 
opening the country, and creating means of inland intercourse ? — I cannot say much 
has been done ; if the Committee will look at the map I have handed in, they will 
find exactly what has been done. I find in Ireland there is about 230 miles of 
available canal navigation while 1 find there are in England of canal navigation 
2,200 miles, and 800 miles of river navigation. 

1 178. Are you not aware that the natural river communications of Ireland are 
Tl !Tff 0r t0 the na f ural river navigations of England, and that in proportion 

' d '™ rence ’ canal navigation is less required in the one country than the 
ul 6 river , s °‘ Inland are of the very first order naturally, but they have 
rivpr SM^nTn Pr ° Ve * i a i nd . made availab l e to their proper extent ; for instance, the 
-. , , n > until lately, it was scarcely used, though two canals were brought to 

it, the barrier was Lough Dergli, which was not surmounted except by the appli- 
cation 
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ation of steam ; it is now made available, and by the application of steam boats, 
there has been given, in point of fact, the advantage of 100 additional miles of 
inland navigation to the canals. 

j , jg. Will you state the difficulty of Lough Dergh ? — The Lough being twenty- 
four miles in length, and from one to three miles wide, presented to the passage of 
boats suitable for the canal the greatest difficulty ; but by the application of steam 
engines, those boats are now towed, even against adverse winds, across the Lough 
till they get into another canal, which takes them on to Limerick. 

1180. Under the former system, was not there such uncertainty in the time in 
which such an inland voyage could be made, as to render that internal navigation 
of little use as between Limerick and Dublin? — The general average length .of such 
voyages, I have heard, was from six weeks to two months, and now the average may 
be taken at less than a week from Limerick to Dublin. 

1381. Are you aware that this question of establishing steam towboats on the 
Lough Dergh was brought under the consideration of the Irish Government and 
the Hoard of Inland Navigation, by memorials from the counties interested, as long 
as twelve or fourteen years back ?— I have heard that it was long since discussed, but 
it never was given any effect to, till undertaken by an individual, Mr. Grantham ; he 
was not fortunate in the pursuit, from want of capital ; and we are indebted to another 
individual, Mr. Charles Wye Williams, for its present state ; to his exertions and 
the expenditure of his capital we owe it ; to him likewise we owe, in a chief degree, 
the intercourse between Liverpool and Dublin by steam. He was the first to 
originate the latter communication, in 1823. 

1182. Is that establishment of steam boats on the Upper Shannon connected 
with the establishment of steam boats upon the lower waters of the same river ? — 
Yes, it is. The establishment of Mr. C. W. Williams has a steam packet from 
Kilrush to Limerick ; and he has four steam boats upon Lough Dergh and the Upper 
Shannon (two of iron), besides 32 large canal trading boats of 50 -tons eaeh from Lime- 
rick to Dublin ; he likewise sends to Ballinasloe, from whence he conveys cattle ; 
and I believe he has latterly commenced sending boats to Athy for coals, from the 
Ormond collieries ; and it is very remarkable, within this last year a new trade in 
corn has grown up from the mountains of Lough Dergh and Galway, along that 
line of canal even to Athy, so as along that line of canal to supply mills on the 
river Barrow in the Carlow district. 

1183. Has this extension of inland navigation produced any considerable exten- 
sion of the internal trade of the country? — Considerable. The peasantry and 
small dealers have got into the habit of shipping their cattle along this navigation, 
and going directly to Liverpool with them, and very frequently from thence to 
Manchester, and almost invariably returning with goods ; and many instances have 
occurred of their going, after their arrival in Dublin, in preference, at once direct 
to London, and there selling their pigs, butter, cattle, poultry and other articles. 
I have here some returns, which, if the Committee will allow me, I hand in, 
showing the trade between Dublin and Liverpool alone ; but I intend to get 
returns from Dublin to London, which I propose to hand to the Committee, and 
from them they will see exactly what trade is going forward by steam vessels. 
I hand in three papers; the first is marked (A.), giving a summary of the 
voyages by the vessels of the City of Dublin Steam Packet Company, under the 
management of Mr. C. W. Williams, from the 1 9th March 1 824 (the first voyage,) 
to 1st February 1830, and showing half-yearly the number of voyages, the deck and 
cabin passengers, carriages, horses, crates of eggs, cattle, sheep and pigs conveyed 
to and from Liverpool and Dublin. The next return, marked (B.), shows the 
quantity of cattle imported from Ireland to Liverpool alone, from the 1st of January 
to the 31st of December 1829, both days inclusive. The next, also marked (B.), 
is a return of all cattle imported into Liverpool from Dublin, commencing in June 
1827 and ending in December 1829, but the increase of the last half year is worth 
attention-; in the first year , there was only 33,164 black cattle arrived, and in the 
last half year, 32,816. The increased import of young cattle is even more remark- 
able : in the first year, from June 1827 to June 1828, the number of calves 
exported from Ireland to Liverpool alone, were 3,875 ; but in the last half year, 
June to December 1829, this number of calves increased to 15,846, or more than 
at the rate of tenfold on the whole year ; the increase in sheep and pigs in a similar 
period, is 50 per cent. The next return, marked (C.), contains an account of the 
number of steamers plying between England and Ireland on the 1st of January 
1 830, their names, their owners, their tonnage, and the capital invested in them. 

[The Witness delivered in Papers marked (A.) (B.) and (C.).] 
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\ RETURN of Cattle imported into Liverpool from Ireland, from the 1st of January to the 31st of 

vP 1 ' December 1829, both days included. 


Cows and Oxen. 

Calves. 

Sheep. | 

pig.. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

5°.' s 4 

17,788 

134.506 

182,084 I 

511 

162 


AN accurate Return of Cattle imported into Liverpool from Ireland, in the following Years: 


— 

1 Cattle. 

Calves. 

, Sheep. 

1 Pigs- 1 

Horses. | 

Mules. 

From June 1827 to June 1828 - 
From June 1828 to June 1829 - 
From June 1829 to December 1829 - 

33.164 

49. 6 74 

32,816 

3.875 

6,786 

15,846 

133,567 

125,197 

9L589 

107,066 

155,319 

82,561 

1,114 1 
665 
208 

331 

329 

l6l 

Total, from June 1827 to December "1 _ 
1829, 2 i years - - -J 

115.654 

26,507 i 

350,353 

344,946 

1.987 

| 821 


(CO- 


■AN ACCOUNT showing the Number of Steamers plying between England and Ireland, < 
1830, with their Names, Owners, Register, Tonnage and Cost. 


1 the 1st January 


City of Dublin - 
Hibernia - 
Britannia - 
Liffey - 

Mersey 

Mona ..... 
Commerce ..... 
Leeds ..... 
Birmingham .... 
Shamrock ..... 
Nottingham .... 
Ballinasloe .... 

‘ - 

Lee, Liverpool and Bristol direct - 
Lord Blaney, Newry ... 
Earl of Roden, Dundalk 
Herald, Cork .... 
William Fawcet, Dublin and London 
Gipsey, Liverpool and Waterford 

CoiST’} Llie T° o1 and Belfast 
George the Fourth, Newry - 
Town of Drogheda, T ^ , , 

Fair Trader, ’) Drogheda - 
Marchioness of Wellesley, Wexford 
City of Bristol, Bristol and Dublin 
St. Patrick, Bristol and Dublin - 
City of Londonderry, Derry 

Shannon, } Dublil1 eed London - 
Eclipse, } Belfast and Glasgow - 
Erin, Belfast and London - 
Severn, Bristol and Waterford 
Innisfail, Dublin and Waterford - 
Scotia, Dublin and Glasgow 
Nora Creina, Bristol and Cork - 
Superb, Bristol and Waterford 
Magdalena, Carnarvon 
Harriet, Wexford ... 
Erin, Dublin and Glasgow - 


TO WHOM BELONGING. 


City of Dublin Company 


- \ St. George Company ■ 


Sir John Tobin - 
George Langtry & Co. 

Gibson and Blackenbridge 
Proprietors resident in Drogheda - jl 
Owned in Dublin - - - 

Lunell & Co. Bristol - - - 

St. George Steam Company - 
Owned in Liverpool and Londonderry 
London Steam Packet Company -< 
Owned in Glasgow 
Hill, Charley & Co. 


Owned in Dublin and Glasgow 
Owned in Waterford and Bristol - 
St. George Steam Packet Company 
W. & James Brown - 
Humble & Hurry - 
Owned in Dublin and Glasgow 


228 

190 J 


205 f 
174 
185 J 

262 \ 

185/ 

154 

204I 

200/ 


33il 

325J 


8,423 


1 6.000 

30.000 

15.000 

24.000 
9,000 

20.000 

16.000 


8.000 

7.000 

20.000 

17.000 

14.000 

10.000 

13.000 

12.000 

4.500 

4.500 

10,000 


671,200 - - 


— Besides the above there are Post-office Packets plying between Liverpool and Dublin, Holyhead and 
Dublin, Milford Haven and Waterford, and Port Patrick and Donaghadee. 

5 8 »- O . 184 . Are 
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Peirce. Mahony, 
Esq. 


7 April, 
1830. 


1184. Are the Committee to understand that those considerable efforts you hav 
described as having been made for the improvement of the internal navigation of 
Ireland, as well as the cross-channel trade by steam, have been altogether effected 
by private speculation, unaided by public assistance ? The whole of the cross-chan- 
nel trade is conducted by the persons who are described as owners in the papers 
I have put in, unaided by any public grant whatever. What is called the Inland 
Steam Navigation Company is the property of very few individuals, of whom 
Mr. Charles Wye Williams is the chief. He is, besides, the exclusive director 
of its operations. So far from private enterprize having in this respect been aided 
by the Government, I am sorry to say that the reverse is the fact, as it appears that 
1 00 1 . stock paid in full to the city of Dublin Steam Company has, by a rivalry on 
the part of the Post-office Department, been reduced in market to under 80 l. The 
Committee will not fail to observe by the paper I have delivered in, marked (A.) 
the effect the Post-office steam packets between Liverpool and Dublin had on the 
trade of the Dublin Company in passengers : 1 0,000 /. a year has been lost to the 
company, without any gain, but at a loss to the Government. 

1185. Do you consider that the improvement of river navigation, more particu- 
larly, is susceptible of further extension, and an extension that would be useful to 
the public ? — I have no doubt of it, and so early as the beginning of the reign of 
George the First, the Irish parliament turned its attention to the improvement of 
the Shannon, during the reigns of George the Second and George the Third, it 
also continued to receive grants and encouragement ; these efforts were however 
so feeble and so unconnected with each other, that although that river is susceptible 
of becoming, and is now in progress of becoming a powerful instrument in the 
improvement of the internal condition of the country, and the advancement of its 
civilization, yet until lately it was (except in very small divisions) wholly useless as 
a means of internal intercourse. 

1 1 86. How far do you consider that the river Shannon may be made available for 
the internal intercourse of the country ? — Along its entire line of nearly 250 miles, 
from its source to the sea. 

1 1 87. Where is its source ? — Lough Allen. It embraces not merely the internal 
communication between the several counties on its banks, but an extended intercourse 
between the whole of the interior and the best markets of England and Ireland, 
having tvvo canals connected with it leading to Dublin, besides an exit to the sea 
at Limerick. 

1 188. Do you consider that the improvement of the water communication of the 
country, and its extension, would tend to improve the country more than the im- 
provement of the roads ? — Y es, it is impossible to say to what extent this improve- 
ment could be carried, or what its effect upon the several counties through which, for 
instance, the Shannon passes, would be, if that river was made the means of inter- 
course between them. Mr. Nimmo, in his several reports on the improvements 
which have invariably followed the opening of new roads, affords abundant evi- 
dence of the rapid amelioration of the condition of the people, their increase of 
comforts and civilization, the improvement of their buildings and their agriculture ; 
'and this gives us assurance of the incalculable benefits that must necessarily flow 
from increased intercourse by water. 

1 1 89. Are there any leading articles of produce which are more capable of being 
advantageously conveyed, and the wants of one district supplied by the produce of 
another, by water communication, particularly with the Shannon, rather than by a 
communication by roads? — In the comparatively greater interchange of all the 
commodities which a water conveyance affords over any by land, the variety of pro- 
duce, and the irregular manner in which it is distributed by nature along the line 
of the Shannon, points forcibly to the value of a water conveyance above that of 
land. I shall take the leading articles of produce, for instance, turf, coal, native 
timber, building stone, bricks, brick clay, slates, manure of all kinds, malting and 
kiln coals, limestone, culm for lime and brick burning ; in most of these, trade has 
already commenced upon the Shannon, particularly in slates. 

1190. Is not there a change, not only by the extension of the trade, but in the 
alteration of its course,^ a tendency, in the present system, to induce small specu- 
lators to approach the English markets ? — The greatest ; and that is a most remark- 
able feature in the effect of steam navigation. The small inland trader now finds 
his way to the English market with what he has to sell, and he buys there what he 
wants for retail in his own district ; there is no depdt now as formerly of those 
articles in Dublin, which was, before the establishment of steam navigation established 

there 
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there, at great cost to the consumer. Steam navigation has given to Ireland the 
dearest and best market for her agricultural produce of all kinds, as well as the 
cheapest and best market from which to bring manufactures of all kinds for the con- 
sumption of her population in return ; so that the profit to the Irish agriculturist is 
twofold, he sells dearer, and he buys cheaper ; and he owes this double profit to 

steam navigation. 

1 igi. Under the new system of intercourse, are not the small articles of produce, 
such as poultry, honey, and even eggs, made a matter of trade between the two 
countries, to the profit of the Irish agriculturist ?— Greatly ; but 1 will call the 
attention of the Committee to one single head in the table I have referred to, it is 
the article of eggs ; they will find that no less than 1 0,395 crates of eggs were 
brought by one company alone from Dublin to Liverpool, in the period there stated. 
I have made a calculation ; the importation commenced in March 1824, and comes 
down by this return to February 1830; each of those crates weigh from 12 cwt. 
to 14 cwt., taking them at 13 cwt. it gives 6,756 tons weight of eggs, or 
121,067,520, which, valued only at a halfpenny each in the English market, will 
give a return to Ireland from this article alone of 273,057 /. 6s. 8 ( 1 . distributable 
amongst the lowest class, who make Dublin their point of export ; and I beg to 
observe, that within the same period a similar trade has grown up between England 
and many other ports in Ireland, viz. Cork, Waterford, Wexford, Dundalk, Drog- 
heda, Belfast, Derry, &c. 

1192. From bringing those small articles of produce for the first time into the 
English market, does not there arise a greater impulse to the industry of the country, 
and a greater means of accumulating profit for the benefit of the small tenantry ? — 
Yes ; the reason I refer to eggs is, that their collection and export is the produce 
of the industry of the women and children, and shows that the spirit of industry is 
abroad amongst them. 

1193. Did you calculate the value of a ton of eggs ? — I did ; it is at eight eggs 
to a pound weight, at a halfpenny each, 37 /. 6 s. 8 d. per ton. 

1194. Have you any account of the poultry ? — No, I have not. 

1195. Do you consider that those small articles, such as eggs, poultry, honey, 
&c. are taken into account in the calculation of rent imposed by the landlord ? — I do 
not ; they are considered by the farmer as the property of his wife and children. 

1196. Therefore the new opening of the English market, in the way you have 
described, has had the effect of improving the wealth of the occupying peasantry 
themselves, as distinguished from the inheritor of the soil ? — Yes ; and what is even 
of more value, I think it has improved the habits of the peasantry ; it has shown 
them what industry can do. 

1197. Do they not bring back better clothing, and do they not bring back a 

S -eater disposition to improve their mode of life from what they have seen in 
ngland ? — They certainly acquire information and habits by their intercourse 
with England, the fruits of which are every day becoming more and more mani- 
fested in Ireland. 

1198. Has the internal intercourse you have described facilitated the intro- 
duction into Ireland of foreign timber ? — It is now beginning ; Mr. Harvey 
and Mr. Spaight, two extensive importing merchants at Limerick, I have been 
informed by letters received from Mr. Grantham within the last week, are about 
establishing upon Lough Dergh and the Upper Shannon depots for sale of timber, 
iron, laths, staves, tiles, and so forth ; no such establishments having been in that 
district before. 

1199. Is not the introduction of foreign timber into consumption essential for 
the erection of slated houses, and the improvement in the habitation of the pea- 
santry P — Certainly ; and as a safeguard from depredation to the home timber, par- 
ticularly young timber in Ireland. 

1 200. Is the present rate of duty upon foreign timber, more particularly the 
excess of duty on Baltic timber over Canadian and other colonial timber, a consider- 
able bar and impediment to the improvement of the habitations of the people?— • 
Certainly ; the timber brought from British America is of an inferior class. 

1201. Do you not consider that the reduction of these duties would lead to 
a very considerable extension of the consumption of foreign timber in Ireland ? — 
I do ; nothing could be more desirable, with a view to ameliorate and improve the 
condition of the people in Ireland, than to reduce the price of building materials 
of every description ; that country stands greatly in need of improved dwellings, 
which is the first and most important step to an improved state of civilization. 
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Peirce Mahony, 1202. Will you name the articles that you conceive might find consumption in 
Esq. the interior of Ireland, with a view to the increased comforts of its population ?__ 

' ''■'T All English manufactures, as well as tea, sugar, salt, iron and timber ; articles from 

7 April, the English potteries, and glass, have already begun to find their way, and they 

1 3 °‘ have considerably increased the comforts of the people. y 

1 203. Have you ever known the price of building materials lower than they are 
at present ? — No ; I never remember them lower. 

1 204. At the time when they were higher, were not prices also higher ; and 
may not the present price be as great an impediment to the purchase as the higher 
price was at the time of greater agricultural prosperity ? — They could have afforded 
to have bought them at the high price much better than they can now at the low 
price. 

1 205. Was not the timber at that day of a much better quality than is generally 
used in Ireland at present among the peasantry ? — I believe much better ; they 
then used the red deals and the best balk, now the general complaint is of the bad 
quality of the timber in general consumption. 

1 206. How do you account for the population of the country at that period, if they 
had equal facilities of purchasing as now, not having availed themselves of that 
opportunity r — Since then, the habits of the people have created an increased 
desire and consequent demand for that consumption ; they look now for more 
comfort than they did then, and the landlords appear to be more desirous of extend- 
ing to them those comforts. 

1207. With respect to the bad quality of the Canada timber in consumption 
among the peasantry of Ireland, are there not many instances of houses, erected 
of late years, being in a state of ruin in consequence of the badness of timber? — 
Yes, many ; and I might apply myself particularly to glebe houses and churches. 

1 208. If there is any existing impediment to the increase of the inland naviga- 
tion, what do you consider the impediment to be ?— It is absurd and unreasonable, 
when no particular property can be acquired by any set of individuals in the river 
Shannon, or any river, to expect that they will invest capital on them, the benefits 
of which would accrue to the public and not to themselves ; the improvement of 
rivers must become a public work. 

1 209. If capital can be invested with profit, do you not consider, in the present 
state of difficulty of investing capital with profit, that that would secure such 
investments as would be productive ? — In Ireland there is not local or even general 
capital applicable to such purposes as in England ; we have been so unfortunate in 
the experiments in the last forty years that we have made both on the Grand and 
Royal Canals, that it requires the fostering hand of Government and Parliament to 
induce us to do any thing beyond what has been done already. 

1210. Were not those canals undertaken by the public, and completed at the 
public expense ?— No, they were aided by public grants ; but they were the under- 
takings of private individuals. 

1211. Was not the principal expense derived from Parliamentary votes, including 
the sum of 5°o»ooo /. voted at the Union ? — If my memory serves me right, the 
principal expense was not public money, for I know that the Grand Canal capital is 
600,000 /., and its debt, I remember, from private individuals granting their money 
upon their bonds, stood at 1,100,000/.; it now stands over 800,000/. With 
respect to the Royal Canal, whatever capital was invested, and it was nearly the same 
amount as the Grand Canal, it has been wholly lost, and it is now the property of 
those who were its creditors, or their representatives ; and even those persons who 
advanced sums on the original debentures, undertaking the return of 1 00 /. lent by 
them, are now the proprietors of the canal, at the reduced value on their property, 
without receiving interest for many years, of about 55 per cent ; they have lost the 
difference by their misplaced confidence in the former directors of the Royal Canal. 
With respect to the capital of the Grand Canal, no dividend has been paid for many 
years. 

1212. Do you consider that the same reliance can be placed upon the satisfactory 
result of works executed at the public expense, as upon works undertaken by private 
individuals, with a view to the fair return of profit upon their speculations ? — It 
would be better if we could get private individuals, competent, by having capital 
and skill, to execute such works. Money advanced to public bodies or individuals by 
Government, on loan, when expended by the former, must be more profitable in 
its effects to the community at large, as the machinery of investment by a govern- 
ment 
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staff will be supplied by the enterprizing and responsible individuals who are 
T borrowers ; but I am satisfied we shall have to wait a very long time indeed, 
k f re we find such a class ; however, I should suggest that loans to those existing 
”®vj e s the Grand and Royal Canals, and the Barrow Navigation, might be most 
advantageous with a view to their extension. There has been a large loan given 
to an intended canal, the Ulster Canal, connecting Loch Neagh with Loch Erne. 
The terms upon which that loan has been granted are, in my opinion, advan- 
tageous as well to the public as to the undertakers. 

i 2 io Then the plan which you suggest is not a grant of public money, but a 

j oan p yes; and I cannot help stating my surprise, that by estimates at present 

before the House, there appears a net sum of less than 1,000/. dedicated to the 
purposes I have pointed at, which would have tended so much to the amelioration 
of the Irish poor. 

1214. You are probably aware, that by the law as it stands, goods brought by 
canals are exempt from market tolls payable to public bodies upon tlieir entry into 
cities and towns ? — Yes ; they should be so. 

1215. Have you khown any cases in which those tolls have been claimed and 
enforced, contrary to the exemption which is so given by statute ? — I have not known 
it of my own knowledge ; I have heard of its being the case at Limerick. 

1216. You are aware that a bill is now in progress for the regulation of the tolls 
of markets and fairs ; do you not conceive it would be necessary for the encourage- 
ment of inland navigation, as well as the relief of trade generally, that full effect 
should be given to the exemption of goods brought by canals from such tolls? 
Certainly. And with respect to tolls, I should say, if they could be altogether 
abolished at fairs, particularly cattle fairs, it would be of great importance ; a vast 
number of breaches of the peace arise from disputes about tolls. Oaths are multi- 
plied ; at the custom gap you have the toll collector with his stick in one hand, and 
his book in the other, and he collects through the imposition of the oath, under the 
authority of his stick, the amount of his toll. This system is extremely injurious 
to the morals of the people ; and the money it would cost to get rid of this nuisance 
of tolls so collected could not be better applied. 

1217. Have you seen any modern patents for the creation of fairs ? — No, I have 
not lately. 

1218. Are you aware whether the usual form of grants of modern fairs and 
markets in the patent is to grant a fair or market “ with the accustomed tolls ” ? — 



No, I am not aware of such a clause. 

1219. You have stated that the multiplication of oaths has been productive of 
peijury in Ireland, so far as those oaths are administered at fairs ; do you consider 
the multiplication of oaths in other cases has also had the same injurious tendency ? — 
Decidedly. 

1220. By the criminal returns it unfortunately appears that the prosecutions for 
perjury in Ireland are infinitely greater, in proportion to the popluation, than the 
prosecutions for peijury in England ; do you consider that to arise, or to be augmented 
by the unnecessary multiplication of oaths? — Certainly; I consider peijury might 
be checked more in the Assistant Barrister’s Court, and through it, than by any 
court whatever known to Ireland ; however, the manner in which the business was 
conducted in that court has very much improved of late. 

1221. Might not the number of oaths, in many cases, be lessened, as well as 
greater solemnity and decorum introduced in their administration ? — I think so ; 
such an alteration is very desirable. 

1222. Do you conceive that the system of the freehold franchise, and the oaths 
that are necessary for the establishment of a vote, has had the effect of augmenting 
the disregard to the obligation, and familiarizing and leading the peasantry to the 
crime of perjury ? — I have no doubt of it. 

1223. Have you ever witnessed at a general election in Ireland the administration 
of what are called the long oaths to the Irish peasantry ? — Yes, I have ; and I know 
of my own knowledge that the system of administering those oaths, and reading 
what is called the caution, has been the subject of the greatest abuse. 

1 224. Have you not known that the administration of those long oaths, containing 
many particulars of law and fact utterly unintelligible to the mass of those who take 
them, has led to a practice, by general consent, of signing the certificate that the 
oath was taken, without the administration of the oath? — That has been done, 
I recollect perfectly well, frequently. 

589. O 3 1225. Supposing 
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1 225. Supposing the survey and valuation to which you have adverted ahead 
was completed in Ireland, do you not consider that it would tend to simplify t\? 
proceeding very much, and to avoid perjury, if payment of the grand jury taxation 
certified upon the valuation, was to be made the qualification of the voter ? — I d 0 ’ 

1226. Is not the temptation to perjury the greatest where the oath is U p 0 n 

a matter of opinion as to value, and not as to fact of the identity of the voter 1 o 
the occupation by him ?- Certainly ; we have had ample evidence of that during 
the late general registry in Ireland ; the disputes were constantly upon the value 
and as peijury could not be detected it was more frequently committed, the swearing 
being on a matter of opinion, and not as to a fact. ° 

1 227. If the payment of a certain sum of grand jury taxation, which by a reference 
to the survey and valuation would represent the possession of land to a certain 
amount, the only questions remaining of doubt being the identity of the party and 
his actual occupation, and the identity of the land ; in that case would not perjury 
be rendered more difficult, and election frauds diminished ?— Certainly ; and it 
could be simplified still more in detail by having a reference to the number upon the 
maps. I understand a copy is to be deposited with the clerks of the peace in 
each county, but its effect would be to let in chattel interests as well as freehold to 
the franchise. 

1228. You have spoken of a sum of money that would be well laid out in buying 
up tolls; how would you propose to levy it?— Upon the counties by presentment. 

1229. In the same way that other presentments are made?— Yes. 

1230. When you speak of loans, what security do you suppose could be given for 
the repayment to the public of such loans ? — Mortgages of tolls, mortgages generally 
and undoubted personal security, at three to five per cent. If I am to judge by 
experience, I should say the very best security can be given for such advances. 
I understand that 1,400,000/. have been from time to time lent, and that 
1,200,000 1 . has been repaid ; and all the balance, with the exception of one or two 
small loans, is in the course of repayment. 

1231. Are not the advances, made upon the security of county presentments for 
mail-coach roads and gaols, made upon the security of the county rate ? — Yes • 
and the grand juries are by law obliged to present for the amount of the instalments! 

1232. Can there be any loss to the public upon those advances ?— None ; and 

if the counties were authorized by law to issue local debentures, they would find it 
easy to get advances, without the intervention of the Government, upon such 
debentures. 1 

1233. Have those works been carried on, in your knowledge, to the orcat 

advantage of the country, and of such importance that they could not have lieea 
undertaken without such advance on the part of the Government ?— Certainly • 
I could give innumerable instances. 3 * 

1234. Specify one or two of them ?— Within my memory the county of Kerry 
has been literally opened by a communication with the rest of the country by those 
works, and that could not have been done without the aid of Government. We 
have a coast road nearly all round the county ; there are only a few miles from 
Mr. Butler's house at Waterville, to Mr. Bland’s at Derry Quin, which have not 
been opened ; they form the exception. 

1235. Was there any available and rapid means of communication between that 
county and the capital, at the time to which you have referred ?— No ; it was a two- 
days’ Journey to Cork alone, and now you leave Cork at eight o’clock in the 
morning and you reach Killarney at three in the afternoon. The increased inter- 
course throughout Ireland within the last twenty years by mail coaches, day coaches, 
caravans and gingles, has gone far beyond all anticipation ; and returns of them, 
showing their increase, would be valuable to this Committee. 

1236. Have the opening of any of those works, within your own knowledge 
and observation contributed to the increased consumption of exciseable commo- 
dities, and thereby added to the public revenue ? — Decidedly ; and I am satisfied 
if there were large grants liberally given, and carefully watched in their applica- 
tion, on proper securities, nothing would increase the revenue from Ireland more. 

1237. Have such works already contributed, within your knowledge to the 
diminution of the loss sustained by the revenue in smuggling, in illicit distillation, 
and m other fraudulent practices?— Undoubtedly ; nothing tended to put down 
smuggling m the county of Kerry so much as these very coast roads of which 
I have spoken. 

1238. Have 
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, 238. Have those roads, in your own knowledge and observation, also contri- 
buted to the maintenance of the tranquillity of the country, and the means of 
enforcing the law, by opening districts that were formerly considered as asylums 
for persons charged with crimes ? — Certainly, and more especially in that district 
I have now under my eye in the map before me, and which is described in that 
paper of Mr. Kelly’s ; I mean the district of Abbeyfeale. I happen to be par- 
ticularly well acquainted with the whole of that district ; the change is wonderful ; 
the law runs there now, it did not run there before. 

1 2 39. Before the opening of these roads, was not it notoriously a place of refuge 
for every individual charged with crime ?— Notoriously. 

1240. Could detachments of the King’s troops have been introduced in that 
district with any facility of operation ? — Certainly not, there was no chance of their 
being able to act. 

1241. Are not those passages open to the King’s troops and excise officers, as 
well as persons engaged in trade ? — They are to a great extent, but not sufficiently. 
That country to which I have alluded is very extensive ; it is mountainous, and will 
require many more roads to be made. 

1242. In what state is the Barrow Navigation Company ? — I am not acquainted 
with its financial state, but it would be considerably improved by an additional short 
canal extending it to the Ormond Collieries ; and it is a remarkable fact, that if the 
Committee will look at the map before them, they will find in a very short distance 
by extensions of the Grand Canal and the Barrow Navigation, the Ormond Col- 
lieries could be brought into connexion with each ; at the same time you do that, 
you find there is no district in Ireland that wants fuel of this particular description 
more than those embraced by these canals and the river Shannon. 

1243. Do you not think that those works might be effected by private enterprize 
alone ?— I am satisfied they will not. With respect to the Grand Canal, if they 
are aided by public grants, as I hope they will, we should have an opportunity 
of imposing terms upon them which would be extremely beneficial to the interests 
of the canal as well as the public. By the Acts of Parliament under which they 
are constituted, they are entitled to charge a toll of 3 d. per ton per mile ; they had 
the folly to try to exact that toll, but they have lately reduced it, and the result has 
been extremely beneficial to them ; but no private individuals without a previous 
bargain with them will invest any capital upon their canals while they have the power 
of coming back to the high toll, by which they may at any time ruin the trade so 


established, and destroy the capital so invested. And if any opportunity arises in 
consequence of any grant being henceforth made to them, I do hope it will not be 
forgotten that such conditions should be imposed, because the difficulty I experienced 
in treating on behalf of Mr. C. W. Williams and his friends, who have established 
what I have been speaking of, was considerable, and I look to that as an indispen- 
sable condition for the benefit of inland traders. I would do the same with the 
Royal Canal, which stands in a similar position. 

1 244. Did you state that the Grand Canal had not made any dividend lately 
upon their capital ?— For about twenty years they have not paid one single shilling 
as dividend upon their capital stock. 

12 45 - What description of goods or articles would be likely to occupy the inter- 
nal navigation and canals, that would so improve their income as to enable them 
to make a dividend? — The articles I have alluded to are the exports from Ireland 
itself. There was no such thing as the cattle trade till lately, but I per- 
ceive I am misunderstood. I consider that the reasons why those canals have 
failed are, because they were most improvidently constructed ; they are magnificent 
canals, far beyond anything I see in this country. The result was the expenditure 
of too great a capital upon them, much more than was necessary ; hence the loss 
to the original undertakers. The reason why they have not paid a dividend is 
that they borrowed so largely, that their debt has been in point of fact the sub- 
ject of payment ; and the Grand Canal Company made an arrangement some 
years ago for the reduction of its interest, by which they engaged with their cre- 
ditors that they should not declare a dividend till their debt was reduced to a certain 
amount ; they have had since then a sinking fund operating upon that debt, and it 
is now reduced almost to the point at which a dividend can be made consistently 
with that arrangement. There has been all the time a surplus of revenue from that 
canal, above the interest of its debt. 

. 12 4 & Is it your opinion that the income of those canals cannot be materially 
improved, unless by the conveyance of articles of great bulk ? — It is my opinion 
O 4 that 
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Peirce Mahony , that they can be considerably improved ; for if the Shannon in both its branches 
Esq- shall be made available, the consequence will be, that we shall have the intercourse 

^ ' / of the ten counties through which the Shannon runs, nearly from Sligo down to the 

7 April, mouth of the Shannon, below Kilrush, they will have intercourse with all those 

18301 counties, which they have not enjoyed in any part of the period to which I have 

been referring. 

1247. What are the articles that in your contemplation would be conveyed by 
these. canals to Dublin for exportation? — The great grazing district of Ireland is 
Limerick, Clare and Roscommon ; and if cattle are shipped there to supply the Liver- 
pool and Manchester markets, I conceive that trade alone will considerably increase 
the tolls of the Grand and Royal Canals. 

1248. Are you of opinion that the vendors of cattle are likely to convey them by 
canal boats in preference to driving them to the place of export ? — Decidedly ; there 
is no article that loses more than cattle in transit by land. 

1 249. Have any instances come to your knowledge where they have done so ?- 

Yes ; there are at this moment cattle shipping on the line of inland navigation for 
Liverpool. When I was on my way to London, five weeks ago, I saw a boat load 
of cattle landed at Liverpool, I think there were thirty-nine head, from near Balli- 
nasloe, brought to Liverpool in little more than three days, they were shipped in 
boats, transhipped at Dublin, and landed upon the quay at Liverpool within the 
fourth day. 

1 250. What length of time would it have occupied to have taken those cattle 
round by sea from Limerick to Liverpool ? — I understand that the ordinary voyage 
was from a month to six weeks ; but it is not from that circumstance alone that the 
value of su:;h an intercourse arises, it is from the safety of the cattle, and the con- 
dition in which they are brought, that it is to be chiefly valued ; they do not lose in 
weight by travelling in the way I have stated. In travelling from Ballinasloe to 
Dublin by land, the best and heaviest beasts suffer most by the land journey. 

1251. Do the farmers in the country avail themselves much at present of canal 
conveyance from the distant parts of Ireland for their corn to Dublin ? — Yes, very 
much ; and within the last year Carlow millers have found it their interest to send 
agents to Portumna, Bannagher and Lough Dergh, to buy corn there, and bring it 
round by canal to Athy. 

1252. The information you have given to the Committee upon the advantage of 
canal conveyance has principally applied to the southern part of Ireland ? — Yes, 
it has. 

1253. Are you of opinion that in the province of Ulster, where there is very little 
canal navigation, it would be equally beneficial to the improvement of that part of 
Ireland, if equal facilities were given for the construction of canals ? — Yes, certainly ; 
I should likewise point out, what any gentleman who happened to be at Galway 
must have seen, that there might be a very extensive navigation effected by some 
three or four hundred yards of canal, passing from the Bay of Galway through that 
town, by which you could get at once into Loch Corrib from the sea. 

1254. Assuming, for the sake of argument, that the establishment of such 
a modified system of poor laws as would provide for the aged, the sick, and the 
permanently impotent took place in Ireland, could that produce in your mind any 
diminution of the number of pauper labourers who pass from Ireland to England ? 
— I do not think it would reduce their number ; I am satisfied those persons go for 
the most industrious purposes. I have seen them constantly, both here and on their 
way to this country in Ireland ; they come here purely to earn money, because they 
cannot get it to earn at home during the summer. 

1255. Is not there a similar tendency in different parts of Ireland itself, cheap 
labour seeking a market where the wages are better ?— Certainly, it was so to 
a great extent. 

1256. Have you not known the peasantry of the remote parts of the county of 
Kerry, for example, seek for work in the pressing times of the year in the county 
of Limerick? — Yes, decidedly, they go from the mountainous counties into the 
low lands, there being no hay saving or corn cutting, to any extent in their own 
districts ; they go and assist by their labour in other districts. 

1257. Has not that been prevented being as general as it would have been by 
the outrages committed upon those people by the peasantry of the districts where 
they went ? — Y es, it has, and I think that has had a tendency to increase the 
migration of the people to this country : they do not go so numerously as they 
used over Ireland j they come here in preference. This course has been partly 

induced 
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induced by the steam navigation, and because they are not liable to ill-treatment ; 
they run no risk, and besides that they get better pay in England. 

j 258. Do you not think that the English law which ensures to those Irish pea- 
santry a return to Ireland at the public charge, has also a tendency to increase the 
number of Irish emigrants into this country? — It may have such a tendency, but 
I do not know it has, nor do I think it could operate to any great extent ; these 
persons return from England with sums that surprise us ; I do not know whether 
the Committee have asked Mr. Guinness as to the quantity of money brought by 
this class to the Bank of Ireland, but the quantity is 1 know very considerable. 

1259. Assuming that it costs the Irish peasant in his transport from his own 
country to the English market in search of labour one guinea, and that it would 
cost him a guinea to return, is it not clear that if he is certain of being spared the 
expense of the second guinea, that there will be a greater number of peasants that 
will venture upon the speculation of coming to England? — Certainly; but I have 
no information to enable me to say that they have availed themselves of it to any 
great extent. I should like to put the Committee in possession of how the numbers 
stand with regard to Liverpool and Dublin ; the paper lying before me covers from 
March 1824 to February 1830. In that period, there came to Liverpool 1 16,665 
deck passengers, which are the class of people we are speaking of ; but what sur- 
prizes me is, that there went from Liverpool to Dublin during the same period 
13 7,970, leaving a surplus of persons going from Liverpool to Dublin of 21,305, 
and I have inquired into it upon another point, because I know there is some pre- 
judice raised about it, namely, whether the people thus passing got their passages 
cheaper coming from Ireland as compared with going to Ireland. Now, I find 
invariably it is the same rate which is paid going and coming, except where the 
owners of those packet boats are compelled under the English law to take according 
to the amount of their tonnage, those paupers to Ireland, at a rate fixed by the 
magistrates, and though invariably 5 s. is the charge they make coming to England, 
I understand that the magistrates at Liverpool insist upon their taking such as they 
can compel them to take to Ireland at 2 s. 10 d. so that where the cheapness arises 
is in going back to Ireland, and not coming to England. 

1 260. Supposing a system of law introduced into Ireland that ensured a provision 
for the aged, the young, and the sick, do you not think that there would be 
a greater tendency on the part of the able-bodied to come over to this country if 
they were certain of support for their families in their absence ? — If there was 
a positive provision established for that class, it may have such a tendency, but 
I should object to any such provision. 

1261. But assuming a compulsory system of support as practised under the 
English poor laws, would not the consequence of such a system be not to check 
emigration but promote it? — No doubt persons would more readily leave their 
homes if they were certain that their relatives would be provided for in their 
absence. 

1262. What would be the effect of a well-digested system of public works, 
giving employment to the able-bodied poor in Ireland, upon the emigration of Irish 
labourers to this country ? — Considerably to diminish it. I am satisfied no Irish 
labourer leaves his home except from necessity ; they have an extraordinary attach- 
ment to the soil of their birth. 

1 263. 1 hen are the Committee to understand, that under a well-conducted system 
of public works, loans only being advanced by Government upon proper security, 
that the public might anticipate an increase of revenue, a punctual discharge of the 
interest and principal, a diminution of the emigration from Ireland to England, an 
improved administration of the law, and increased comforts on the part of the people ? 
— It would produce all those advantages. 

1 264. Does it merely depend upon the number that can be employed, or must 
not it depend upon the quantity of money afforded by Government? — Of course it 
must depend on both, not exclusively on either. 

1265. Do you not extend your views of benefit from such works beyond the 
mere performance of the works themselves, in the increased demand for the labour 
that would be incident to the extension of markets, and the diffusion of an improved 
system of agriculture ? — Certainly, both agriculture, commerce and manufactures ; 
they will all flow from the increased wants and industry of the population. I mean 
wants acquired by industry, as contradistinguished from want arising from the 
absence of demand for labour. 
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Peirce Mahony, 1266. Can you give the Committee any evidence with regard to the present state 
Esq. of education, and the means that have been taken of extending it, and reconciling 

-J contending parties? — The best answer I can give to that question is, by producing 

1 April, two letters which I have received, the one from the Roman Catholic Archbishop 0 f 

1830. Tuam, Dr. Kelly, and the other from the Rev. Sir Francis Lynch Blosse. 

[The Witness delivered in the following letters.] 

“ My dear Sir, “ Tuam, March 14, 1830, 

“ IN reply to your respected letter, and in compliance with your wishes, I write 
to convey to you my views with respect to the -poor, and the state of education in 
that part of the country with which I am acquainted. I do not flatter myself that 
any observations of mine on these subjects, which have already engaged the attention 
of so many great and good men, will prove either satisfactory or useful ; but my 
respect for your character forbids me to decline acceding to your wishes, so far as 
may be in my power. In giving an account of the state of the poor, I consider it 
unnecessary to describe their deplorable wretchedness, which I consider an admitted 
fact; and shall therefore confine myself to what I imagine to be the most just 
means of affording them permanent relief. 1 find that a provision for the poor 
became in very early ages a subject of legislation in England, and it was provided 
by law, that a fourth of the tithes in each parish should be appropriated to the 
relief of indigence ; and in the reign of Elizabeth, when the destruction of monas- 
teries deprived the poor of the support which they derived from these institutions, 
the poor laws were found necessary- I therefore consider provision for the poor 
indispensable, although I cannot refuse some attention to those who think that 
the labourer once looking to a public fund for his support loses all the energy of 
honest independence. I am also aware that the poor laws, as now established in 
England, are regarded by many as a source of tyranny, contention and legal mono* 
poly, and could not be introduced into Ireland, in consequence of the' payers of 
taxes being unable to bear further burthens ; and that poor laws, in this country, 
would become a source of disgraceful jobbing. I should therefore wish to see a 
provision for the poor established, free from these objections : and in considering 
the matter, I should first draw your attention to the wants from which the poor 
are to be relieved, which I take to be, first, food for the weak and sickly ; and 
secondly, work or employment, with an adequately remunerating price for the strong 
and healthy. When I consider that to pity and relieve our poor suffering fellow- 
creatures is one of the first social duties which nature teaches, I should be inclined 
to leave the relief of the first class to the charity or to the benevolence of individuals, 
which, although voluntary and precarious, is generally found sufficient, particularly 
in cases of actual wretchedness, always bearing in mind that the incomes of those 
who absent themselves from the scenes of misery and want should be taxed so as 
that they would not be better off than those who witness them and attend to their 
relief. With respect to the providing of work for the second class, it is to be 
remembered, that the consumer of any articles, whether of manufacture or agri- 
culture, pays, by the price he gives for such article in the market, the full value 
of the wages, profit and rent expended on producing that article. It therefore 
follows, that as manufacturers and agriculturists benefit, in an extraordinary degree, 
by the price given by the consumer for the work of the labourer, he should not, 
when the profits are less, throw the cost of the support of that labourer on the 
consumer. To exemplify : it thus happens that a landed proprietor will encourage 
population upon a mountain or waste, in order to bring it into a state of cultivation, 
and will, as soon as his object is obtained, throw that population, so encouraged, 
upon the public for support ; this I consider neither more nor less than allowing 
individuals to amass wealth at the expense of the charity and benevolence of the 
public. The same holds good with respect to manufactures ; I should therefore 
propose that any poor man shall have it in his power to summon the person who 
last employed him before a stipendiary magistrate who should sit every day for that 
and other purposes, and if the poor man should prove himself of good character, 
the magistrate to have it in his power to compel the employer to give subsistence 
until he shall get employment, such subsistence not to exceed two-thirds of the 
lowest rate of wages the labourer has been in the habit of receiving. In the case of 
an agricultural labourer, I would have the subsistence levied by an acreable cess on 
the townland ; and as the landlord always takes care to advance the rent when 
the consumer pays a price for agricultural produce which exceeds the usual allow- 
ance for profit and labour, I would in all cases deduct such acreable cess from the 
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rent, excepting only cases of long and profitable leases. The establishment of 
schools would also be useful, where the labourer might be instructed and so improved 
in moral habits as to be raised above the disgrace of resorting to any public institu- 
tion for support. It often happens that another class of persons are pining in 
poverty, who are neither occupiers of land or the servants of farmers, or manu- 
facturers ; of this class we have a vast number in abject distress in this town, they 
may be called small manufacturers, or weavers, who have been encouraged by a 
bounty on the exportation of coarse linens to follow a trade which, since the bounty 
was withdrawn, affords them no support ; these, I should think, ought to be relieved 
by Government finding out work for them, as they were reduced to distress by the 
Government withdrawing the bounty. And now, with respect to the other subjects 
of inquiry contained in your letter, I have to acquaint you that the tenantry on the 
estates of Sir Francis Lynch Blosse are for the most part Roman Catholics ; the 
pupils who attend the schools supported by him, as well as the masters, are of that 
persuasion ; the books for literary instruction contain nothing offensive to Catholics 
or to their religion ; there are Catholic versions of the New Testament in the masters 
desk. Occasionally portions of the Testament, selected by the priest or pointed out 
by me, are read by such scholars as have made a suitable proficiency in reading ; the 
priest is invited to be present, when he is at liberty to supply, by oral comment, the 
want of notes. The portions of the Scripture which I have recommended to be read 
are those which the Catholic church makes use of in her service on the following 
Sunday, or on each day of the week. In establishing these schools, Sir Francis 
gave me his word of honour, proselytism was not his object, and I am satisfied that 
this assurance is strictly observed. I cannot but be thankful to Sir Francis for 
affording those under my spiritual care, the advantage of education without inter- 
fering with their religious principles. I must conclude after assuring you that 
I am your faithful humble servant, 

Addressed, (signed) “ Oliver Kelly.*’ 

“ Peirce Mahony, Esq. 

“ 33, St. James’s-street, London.” 


“ My dear Sir, “ Dublin, March 13, 1830. 

“THE arrangement in my school is extremely simple. The Douay Testament, 
without note or comment, verbal or printed, is read every day by all the children 
who are sufficiently advanced to use it with propriety, more as a recreation than as 
a task. Certain portions are from time to time marked out by the Most Reverend 
Dr. Kelly and myself from the Gospel, Acts and Epistles, that the clergy may, with 
greater advantage, adopt their instructions to the daily lessons. You are not, how- 
ever, to suppose from this, that any part of the Testament is in fact excluded by 
the arrangement ; all will, in due course, be read. For the present 1 proposed, 
and Dr. Kelly agreed, that the selection for the gospels and epistles for the day 
should be read ; for, in the Roman Catholic church, there is an epistle and gospel 
for almost every day in the year, and those for Sundays are generally the same that 
we have in our Liturgy. The epistle and gospel for Sunday is always read on the 
previous Saturday and the following Monday. After school-hours the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic clergymen are at liberty to come and give the members of 
their respective churches religious instruction, and an explanation of the portions 
of Scripture they have read. Thus the principle of the Roman Catholic church 
is respected, which teaches that the Holy Scripture is to be read with submission to 
the authority of the church, and interpreted according to the traditions of the 
fathers. The Roman Catholic clergyman knowing that no attempts are made in 
this school to proselytize, attends occasionally to maintain the principle above 
alluded to, and for no other purpose, as the children receive religious instruction 
elsewhere. But if the clergy, of both persuasions, attend regularly once or twice 
a week, on different days, according to the provision I have made, I do not see 
that evil or inconvenience could arise from it. I would take care that no religious 
controversy should be introduced. Dr. Kelly has approved, in the most liberal 
and kind manner, of my opening and closing the business of each day with prayer, 
and the singing of a verse or two from some hymn. The prayers selected are common 
to the Roman Catholic Missal and Breviary, and our Liturgy having been taken 
from the same original sources, the sacramentary of Pope Gregory, and other 
ancient offices. One of the hymns is the translation of Veni Creator Spiritus, 
which forms a part of the ordination service of both churches. I have not yet 
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commenced this practice, but intend doing so early in the summer, when th 
children are sufficiently instructed. If it is found that this plan, so happily acted 
on in one instance, cannot be adopted generally, I have still another proposal to 
which no objection can be made, and which has been approved by some of th 
Roman Catholic clergy, who would object to my present practice in all cases where 
the Protestant clergyman is not on good terms with his Roman Catholic parish- 
ioners. I would make great sacrifices to procure a system of education bv 
which the Protestant and Roman Catholic should meet on friendly terms f roi ^ 
their early youth ; for, in my neighbouring county (Galway), where all classes 
have been very generally educated at the same schools, I see the advantage 
following the arrangement. There the Protestant gentlemen, and Roman Catho- 
lic priests, there the poor also of each denomination have been educated toge- 
ther, without respect to their several creeds ; there has been no religious discord or 
party distinctions, even during the trying period of the last two years, when the 
country hardly escaped from civil war. With respect to the use of the Scriptures 
in schools, without note or comment, I must say, as a clergyman of the Established 
Church, that I do not approve of it for the purpose of encouraging religious instruc- 
tion, exclusive of other means ; but as I am, under the present circumstances of the 
country, so anxious in a common education to secure peace and tranquillity, and 
promote charity and good will, so I am most desirous of further strengthening 
these kindly feelings, and evidencing common Christianity by using the sacred 
volume, which all parties reverence and look up to with veneration, in common in all 
places of education. I have now resided in Ireland eight years, half of which has 
been spent in the country, for the express purpose of obtaining correct information 
on the many questions now in agitation respecting it ; and after the fullest con- 
sideration, I hesitate not to say, that education (uniting the Roman Catholics and 
Protestants in the same system,) is of the first importance ; the tranquillity and 
peace of the empire depends on it. I have several lending libraries, and to which 
I add from time to time the most interesting and useful works, such as select 
volumes from Constable’s Miscellany, the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, the 
Library of Useful Knowledge, the Family Library, the Farmers series "of the 
Library of Useful Knowledge, &c., and many other works on agriculture. These 
are earnestly sought after, and read in many instances with profit, as I have found 
by some improvements in the management of the houses and farms. Thus, by 
creating a taste for knowledge, and proving its use, we have a powerful engine in 
our hands, which can be applied to most important ends. I beg you will excuse 
the delay, which has occurred in consequence of my absence, in my replying to your 
letter, and the haste with which, to prevent the loss of another post, this is written. 
I assure you I shall complain of no trouble incurred in promoting the cause of 
education. 


“ I am, dear Sir, your’s truly and sincerely, 


Addressed, (signed) 

“ Peirce Mahony, Esquire, 

“ 33» St. James’s-street, London.” 


“ Francis Lynch Blosse.” 


1267. Has it ever occurred to you, that the system of education in Ireland might 
be improved by connecting with the schools for education in letters, schools for 
industry, and particularly schools for improved agriculture ? — Yes, certainly. If 
1 recollect rightly, by the evidence I formerly gave before a Committee on the state 
ot the Irish poor, in 1823, I gave a similar opinion ; and I now think as I did 
ttien, there is by no means any want of knowledge of mere letters in Ireland, 
Dut tne detect of the system of education in that country is, that it leads to no 
useful result; it stops short, by merely teaching letters; and unless you com- 
binesomething more useful with the present system, you will never have the fruits 
you have anticipated. Industry, and the consequent improvement in the arts of 
civilization must be attended to. With respect to education, generally speaking, 
I believe there is no country in the world advancing more rapidly. There is un- 
y lreland 3 competition between sects upon the subject of education, 
and those sec ts separate the children; if that evil could be removed, it would be the 
thaf l pY° extending the greatest benefits ; otherwise, I am afraid the same sentiments 
o?l^ teachers Wil1 -d habits 
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1269. You have stated that trustees and public bodies in England are prevented Peirce Mahony, 

by clauses in deeds of settlement from lending money in Ireland ; does it occur to Esq ‘ 

you that any legal measure should be introduced into Parliament, leaving it discre- T^rii ' 

tionary with those parties to lend money in Ireland if they think proper ? — The 1830/ 

restriction having arisen from a prejudice which I consider almost entirely removed, 
the parties who entered into those contracts having done so under a different state 
of things from what we now find, I think it would not be only extending the 
benefits of the improved state of the United Kingdom to the persons now in- 
terested in those monies, if that legal barrier was removed ; and I think it would 
be nothing more than justice to the improved condition of Ireland that it should 
be so removed. There are very large sums of money locked up belonging to 
insurance companies, and when they were established, many years ago, before 
the union with Ireland, and before the sincere union that is now exhibited, it was 
probably wise and prudent in the original founders to have established such a re- 
striction, but it is no longer so. I assume that, if those persons lived in our time, 
they would not restrict the power, as the option would remain with the managers of 
the funds, and we do not find any restriction in the deeds Under which new com- 
panies have been formed, save for the last fifteen or twenty years. 

1270. You conceive that the objects of such careful provisions for the protection 
and increase of their funds are rather injured than protected by those very clauses 
of limitation ? — Yes ; and that it would be very beneficial to remove them ; the 
parties will still have the option of making loans in Ireland, or not. 

1271. Do you not conceive that such trustees and public bodies would be able to 
obtain good mortgages at four per cent, when in this country it is below that rate ? — 

Yes ; I calculate there will always be one per cent difference in the market between 
English and Irish securities, at least for a length of time ; when they get only four 
here they will get five readily in Ireland, and when they can get only three here 
they will get four in Ireland. 

1272. Are there any particular circumstances connected with the present state of 
the law in Ireland which in your mind acts upon the condition and the comforts of 
the peasantry?— Yes, there are; there is the process ofcustodiam and elegit, which 
put the mere tenant into a most singular position ; his landlord is the object of the 
process, and there often arises a conflict between the landlord and the creditor as 
to who shall get the rent from the tenant ; in every one of those cases, I am of 
opinion, that for the protection of the tenant, the landlord, and the creditor, the 
court should appoint a receiver, who should represent all interests, and under the 
control of the court, protect the tenant, the landlord and the creditor, and thus 
avoid that collision which we so often find amongst them. 

1273. Should you see any difficulty in the abolition of proceeding by custodiam 
in Ireland, no such proceeding existing in the law as practised in England ? — I see 
no difficulty whatever in its abolition ; but if it is not got rid of, I am satisfied that 
it is necessary a receiver should intervene. The tenant of a landlord under the 
custodiam process may, and often does, stand in a very peculiar position ; he is 
liable to the court for a personal attachment, and to the landlord he is liable for 
distress, unless protected by the court. I would propose, that when the Court 
issues its custodiam order or habere on an elegit, it should appoint a receiver, and 
not allow the order or habere to be acted upon till the court was in the actual 
possession of the land through its own officer, the receiver. 

1274. Does not the effect of this process produce great uncertainty aniono- the 
tenants as to who is entitled to the rent, and consequent misery and wretchedness 
in their condition? — Yes, it does ; though it ought not, if they were well advised. 

12 75 - Have you known any instances in which the tenant has been called upon 

more than once to pay the same rent, from having paid it to an improper person ? 

Yes, I have ; and I think, in another point of view, it is essentially necessary that 
Parliament should look at the due execution of the law arising out of custodiam 
and elegits. In equity suits, when the court interferes, it does so by its receiver, 
and I do not understand why the common -law courts should not do the same, then 
the tenant knows that his duty of payment is transferred from the landlord to 
another person ; but while he is doubtful he looks naturally to the landlord, and 
by the uncertainty, or through the struggle with the creditor, he gets his landlord 
into difficulty and himself too, and finds the law oppressive. 

1276- Are you not aware that the subject of the custodiam process has been 
recommended as deserving of the consideration of Parliament, with a view to its 
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reform, both by the Commissioners of Inquiry and by the Committees of both 
Houses that considered the state of Ireland ?— Yes, I am aware it has. b 

1277. Have any legislative measures been introduced and carried into effect i 
pursuance of such recommendation? — None that I know of. 

1278. Do you think it desirable that the subject should be brought under the 
consideration of Parliament, with a view to a remedy, without delay ? — Certainly 

1279. There have been other recommendations given upon the subject of other 
improvements and alterations of the law, more particularly the improved admi 
nistration of the office of sheriff ; are you cognizant of the reports upon that 
subject? — Yes, I am. 

1280. Have any measures been carried into effect by the Legislature, founded 
upon the recommendation of those Reports? — None; but I understand a Bill i s 
now under the consideration of the House of Commons, which Bill I have seen • 
and I think that if the delivery by post of writs to sheriffs were held to be available 
as notice of bills of exchange by post are now held to be effectual in the commercial 
world, it would be an improvement in that Bill. I see nothing to prevent the 
transmission of writs by post to the sheriffs, and if they are post-paid there is 
a receipt given from the post-office : I think that should be evidence of the deli- 
very of the writ. 

1281. Does the Bill in question comprehend any relief with respect to the 
sheriff’s office in Dublin, or the sheriffs in cities and towns corporate generally?— 
No, I do not remember that it does ; and I think that there is no subject more 
worthy the attention of Parliament. 

1282. Do you not consider that a much greater necessity arises for giving the 
reform in those cases in which the reform is not afforded by the Bill in question, 
than in those in which the reform is provided ? — Beyond all doubt : in the counties] 
you have the Judges recommending to the Crown for selection persons of the first 
rank resident at the time in each county ; in the cities, particularly Dublin, 
the persons frequently elected to the office of sheriff by the corporations, and 
not objected to by the Crown, are persons who should not, in my judgment, 
fill those high offices ; at least their selection entails upon justice the suspicion 
of partiality. I hold it, that justice should not only be pure, but above suspicion ; 
and in any case which involves party feeling, the present arrangement entails a great 
deal more mischief on society at large by the execution of the law, than the non-exe- 
cution of it would do. We have now in Dublin the individual so pointedly reported 
upon by the Parliamentary Commissioners in their Report on the Office of Sheriff, 
acting, though not the under-sheriff, yet as the sheriff’s clerk, having the entire 
control fas is universally believed) of the office ; and in point of fact, as it would 
appear by certain proceedings in the corporation, exercising an influence in the 
appointment of the high sheriff’s. The allowance of such a system is, in my opi- 
nion, a mockery of the Parliamentary Commission, if the report is just and well 
founded ; if not, the individual should no longer suffer in public opinion from the 
stains it has cast upon him. 

1283. Do you consider that the present state of the law in practice as to juries 
produces a distrust as to the administration of the law ? — Most certainly ; in most 
of the cities particularly. 

1284. Do you mean to apply that observation generally throughout all cities? — 
No, I apply myself particularly to Dublin ; I can name other cities, if it is wished. 

1285. You would apply it to those sheriffs elected by corporate bodies? — Yes; 
with probably one or two exceptions. 

1286. Have you read the Report upon the subject of the Office of Sheriff? — Yes. 

1287. Do you concur generally in the statements contained in it? — Yes, I do. 

^° U cons '^ er ,^ at *he measure now before Parliament does not afford 

a sufficient remedy, particularly in cities?— Certainly not; and my opinion is, that in 
cities as well as counties, the calling of the jury by the clerk of the Crown in 
criminal cases, and by the judge’s register in civil cases, should be by ballot, and 
that this change would tend to remove many of the existing prejudices ; and that 
if it were adopted, even leaving the right of challenge as it is, we should get rid 
of all questions arising out of religious differences. 

1289. Does not the sheriff sign the warrant upon civil bill decrees ?— - Yes. 

1290. Do not those warrants in execution affect, generally speaking, the lower 

classes of the people ?— They do. 0 

1291. Are not those warrants, generally speaking, enforced strictly by the sale 

of 
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0 f the individual’s effects, or by the capture of his person ? — Yes, more strictly 
than any other process ; they are given to the plaintiff, and he names his own bailiff. 

1 292. In the case of writs which affect the higher classes of the community, do 
you agree with the Commissioners of Inquiry, that there is a lax administration of 
the law in those respects, and in the due performance of the office of sheriff for the 
recovery of just debts ? — Certainly ; but it is fair to state that the system has been 
improved considerably within the last two or three years. 

1293. In as far as there is a different principle applied to the enforcement of 
claims rigorously against the lower classes, and a partial evasion of claims against 
the higher classes, do you not think that affects materially the condition of the 
people, and indisposes them to obey the law?— Certainly ; I think what was so 
habitual amongst the gentry — resisting and evading the law— tended very much 
to produce a contempt and resistance of it amongst the lower classes. 

1294. Were there not many instances within your own knowledge and observa- 
tion of magistrates and persons in the higher walks of life, who stood out in resistance 
to the law, more particularly as to the payment of a debt, within the knowledge and 
observation of the population of the country around them ? — Certainly ; and 
I know instances where they have called upon the population to assist them in such 
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resistance. 

1295. Under the law that now prevails, in case of litigation or dispute with 
respect to wills or intestacies, have the peasantry of Ireland any cheap, effectual or 
expeditious mode of obtaining relief? — They have not. 

1296. Are you not aware that many disputes among the peasantry, and breaches 
of the peace incident to those disputes, have arisen out of contests with respect to 
wills and inheritance ?’ — Many ; there is no legal subject that produpes more 
disputes. 

1297. Should you consider it desirable that the assistant barrister should, under 
proper limits, and with a due regard to the principles of law, exercise a power of 
adjudication upon wills and intestacies? — Certainly ; I think it would be only just, 
limiting the amount of the sum and their operation within the extent of their 
jurisdiction. 

1298. You were, some time ago, speaking about the facility of raising money in 
Ireland upon mortgage and bonds ; have not the heavy stamp duties annexed to 
those securities materially impeded the facilities of obtaining money and accommo- 
dation by persons in Ireland who wished to procure it ? — I do not think that the 
present scale has impeded it ; there is a new scale, I understand, about to be 
proposed, and I am apprehensive that it will impede such investments. Besides, we 
have to encounter the expense of our registry office in Ireland, which has been 
increased by the last bill passed one or two years ago, by which it was expected 
expense would have been diminished ; and if an additional expense in stamps is now 
entailed on the landed proprietor, such increased expense will prevent his borrowing 
in England, as he can do now, at least in small sums, and consequently gentlemen of 
small property will not be enabled to avail themselves of the relief which the 
change of the rate of interest offers to them. If they can get money at home, 
where their security is known, at six per cent, though they can get it here at five, 
they will naturally look at the expense of the transfer of the security ; and I should 
hope it will be well considered before additional expenses are cast upon them. 

1299. Have the expenses of searches with reference to title and inciunbrances 
upon property in Ireland been much increased lately? — Yes, by the last bill regu- 
lating the Registry-office. 

1300. Has the expense entailed upon any individual wishing to ascertain the 
incumbrances upon property been such as to operate injuriously either upon pur- 
chasers or borrowers of money ? — Certainly ; and it has gone now to such an 
extent, that I could not tell any gentleman in this room, if I was asked to make 
searches against his estate, what they would cost. There is, besides, an omission, 
and a very important one, in the bill itself. The bill directs that a particular query 
shall be given, and it directs that a negative answer shall be given ; but it does not 
relieve us from the defect of the former bill ; we have no security arising from the 
responsibility of the officer on a negative search, as it is technically called, if any 
exception is in the query. I shall state a case of common daily occurrence. Sup- 
pose that I have in my possession the whole of the title-deeds of an estate, 
all of which I know to be registered, I have, under the original Registry 
Act, no power of excepting in my queries to the officer those deeds; but if 
I wanted to get a negative search for the purpose of title, or satisfying a lender, 
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I must, if I want a perfect negative search, put the party to the expense of brinoin 
from the Registry-office the whole of what appears regarding those specific deed" 
which I may be prepared to hand over ; this accumulates expense very much 
I regret the point was not attended to in the last bill ; but I do think it necessary 
there should be a remedy applied now, particularly on account of the growth of our 
Registry. By the present system of search, if a landlord wants to make out hi s 
title, and a search against lands be directed, he gets from the Registry all the acts 
of his tenants with regard to those lands with which he has nothing to do ; it j s 
unjust to encumber him with those expenses, yet the law has done so. 

1301. Are the provisions of this bill so injurious in their operation as to be 
a subject matter of general complaint amongst professional men in the four courts 
of Dublin ? — Universal complaint. 

1 302. Is it of that extent that ought speedily to direct the attention of Parlia- 
ment to remedy the mischievous provisions of that bill ? — I conceive it is, and I am 
satisfied it is generally so considered ; and if it had not been for some mischance 
probably from persons not wishing to interfere with the interests of others, it would 
have been the subject of remonstrance. 

1303. Do you consider that the free and expeditious transfer of land in Ireland 
in the market, and the facility of raising money upon mortgage, both of which you 
have stated to be interfered with by excessive charges, to be a matter which 
operates upon the condition of the people generally? — I do; I consider nothing 
will tend more to improve the condition of the poor than increasing the inde- 
pendence of the gentry ; I do think nothing would be more generally useful than to 
devise the means by which the interest upon the debts of individuals would be 
reduced, with a view to increase their independence in, and consequent usefulness 
to society. 

1304. Do you consider that the mode in which deeds are registered that affect 
properties, is defective in respect to the insufficiency of the statement that is detailed 
on the face of the Registry ? — I do ; I think it is extremely defective. The object 
of the Registry now seems to be generally to give a notice that such an instrument 
exists between such and such parties. There are a great many technicalities that 
ought to be recorded to make it a perfect registry ; but I think, in fairness, it 
ought to give the true substance of the deed ; and I should make one suggestion 
upon settlements, that they ought to set forth the leasing power, the absence of which 
has led to a great deal of litigation in Ireland. 

1 305. Every expense and difficulty attending so defective a proceeding must fall 
ultimately upon the landed proprietor, and of course incapacite him so far from 
giving employment to the poor? — Certainly, and it also affects another class. We 
are now beginning to have Englishmen look to investments in Ireland, and it is of 
the greatest importance we should reduce the expenses attending those invest- 
ments, because the purchaser pays those expenses which the borrower would pay 
himself. The increase of the stamp-duty would operate upon the invester of the 
money ; and, besides that, an imperfect system of registry would operate in some 
degree to make him pause and calculate so as to reduce the purchase-money, because 
he would know those expenses will be entailed upon him or his family, should they 
transfer at a future period. 
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1306. IN what county do you reside ? — In the county of Wexford. 

1307. Are you a magistrate of the county? — I am, and have been for about 
thirteen years. 

1308. How long have you resided in the county ? — Rather more than that. 

1 309. What are your pursuits in life ? — Principally as agent to landed property : 
a land agent. 

1310. You doubtless have turned your attention to the state of the agriculture 
in the county in which you reside ? — I have very much so, and I am secretary 
to an agricultural association which is formed in my neighbourhood, of which there 
are two in the county of Wexford at present. 

1311. Is the agriculture of the county of Wexford in a state of improvement or 
stationary ? -It is in a state of very rapid improvement, I think, particularly in 

my 
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own neighbourhood, in the neighbourhood of Gorey, in the superior mode of 
^Jouohing, a better kind of all agricultural implements, the improvement of stock, 
*nd generally speaking, a better management of their farms. 

a 1312. Is there any cultivation of clover in your county, and is that cultivation 
extending ?— There is a very considerable cultivation of clover, and that has ex- 
tended, and is extending. It has been the wish of the agricultural societies, both 
in the north and south of the county, to encourage the growth of root crops ; 
hitherto our exertions have certainly not succeeded ; I attribute that very generally 
to the circumstance of the poor of Ireland generally living upon potatoes, and con- 
suming all their manure for the growth of those potatoes, which does not return any 
manure to the soil. 

1313. So far as clover is introduced, is it used for the purposes of soiling, or is 
it cut for hay ? — Not much for the purposes of soiling ; for the purposes of soiling 
they grow vetches, and the growth of vetches has very considerably increased, so 
much so, that I know in the immediate neighbourhood of Gorey, some time ago, 
it was absolutely necessary to import vetch seed or tares, and now it is as much an 
article of market as any grain is at the sowing season. 

1314. It is extending ? — Yes; extending continually. 

1315. Is not the tendency of the use of vetches, and of the possible future intro- 
duction of clover, for the purpose of soiling, likely to lead to the greater production 
of manure, and the greater improvement of arable culture? — Undoubtedly I think 
so, and that the county of Wexford, particularly, is admirably suited for the Nor- 
folk system of agriculture, of which the clover forms so great a part. 

1316. In this part of the country in which the clover and vetches are introduced, 
is there any system of rotation of crop now known and practiced, likely to improve 
permanently the quality of the soil ? — Very great efforts are making by the gentry 
of the county to introduce a system of rotation of crops ; premiums have been 
held out for it, but hitherto I can hardly say that it has been successful. 

1317. Is not the consumption of straw in the thatch of cottages a very con- 
siderable bar to the agricultural improvement, by reducing the quantity of manure 
for the use of the farm ? — In very many circumstances, as well as that it is highly 
detrimental to the country in general ; and so strongly am I impressed with that, 
that I have made it my business to prevail upon those gentlemen for whom I am 
agent, to slate the dwelling-houses, where new ones were building on their estates, 
at their own expense. 

1318. Have your endeavours in those instances been to a great degree success- 
ful ? — They have certainly been very successful. 

1319. Is the number of slated houses in the country consequently increasing? — 
Increasing every day, and would increase more, I have no doubt, if foreign timber 
could be had at a reasonable price, which I apprehend the duty prevents. 

1320. The difference of duty now imposed upon Baltic and upon colonial timber 
is known to you ; does that operate prejudicially to the improvement of the 
country ? — I have no doubt it does ; inasmuch as it almost excludes the use of 
Baltic timber, and brings into use timber of a very inferior value. 

1321. Do you not conceive that the improvement of the condition of the houses 
in Ireland is essential to the improved habits of the peasantry themselves ? — Most 
unquestionably ; it is one of the most striking differences between this country and 
Ireland ; most evidently so. 

13 22. You have spoken of landlords for whom you act, having at your suggestion 
undertaken the building and repair of the houses of their tenantry, is that system 
extending itself in Ireland now, and are the landlords disposed practically to under- 
take more of the expense and duty of improving the condition of their estates than 
they used to be ?— Certainly ; as far as it comes within my observation that is very 
materially the case. 

1323. What is the general size of farms in your county? — They vary from 
seventy acres down to ten. 

1324. What was the system prevailing in the county when you were first 
acquainted with it, with respect to the subdivision of farms, and the splitting of 
tenements in land? — It was certainly a very destructive one to the country ; one 
that I had myself an opportunity of seeing a good deal of, and of seeing also 
that the very strongest clauses in leases to prevent alienation it was impossible to 
put in force. 

1325. In what respect was the system of subdivision prejudicial ? — In introducing 
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Captain a pauper population into the country, increasing the numbers of people resident 
Robert Owen. U p on a so j} which was not capable of supporting them. 

v'" - 1326. Did it not also tend to a greater uncertainty as to the receipt of rents. 

S April, and tend ultimately to the extinction of that rent by the consumption of the entire 
1830- produce of the soil by the tenants fixed upon it ? — Most unquestionably it had that 
effect ; and in every instance that I know of my own knowledge, where the sub. 
division has been carried to a great extent, the soil has been deteriorated beyond 
what any one could imagine. 

1327. With respect to the cultivation of the soil in the system of subdivision, 
was not the cultivation much worse, and the produce more uncertain under the 
system of subdivision than it is under a system of larger farms ? — It certainly was, 
under the system of subdivision that existed at the time I allude to, and which 
still exists in many cases ; with reference to larger farms unquestionably, but not 
in my opinion to large farms. 

1328. Limiting the expression of large farms to a maximum, not exceeding sixty 
or seventy acres, is not the cultivation more certain and the produce greater than 
if the sixty or seventy acres were divided amongst ten or twelve occupants ? — 
Undoubtedly ; if the maximum is limited to that, or nearly that. 

1329. Is not the uncertainty of the potato crop, and the consequent fluctuations 
of produce, one of the great causes of misery and of disease in Ireland ? — I have no 
doubt that it is ; I have never known any distress which called for extraordinary 
relief, except from a failure, either partially or greatly of the potato crop. 

1330. Has not the contagious fever, which at times arises in Ireland, been 
almost uniformly consequent upon the failure of the potato crop ? — As far as my 
observation goes, invariably. 

1331. Then, if there are certain risks of failure under the system of cultivation 
of the land, does it not lead necessarily to a greater chance of scarcity, and 
a greater chance of disease ? — I should think it would. 

1332. How is your part of the country supplied with fuel? — We depend, for 
fuel, entirely upon England ; we get our coals from Liverpool, and from the Bristol 
Channel. 

1333. Have you no turf? — There is no turf in our immediate neighbourhood, 
or, at least, scarcely any ; the nearest turf bogs to us are the property of Lord 
Fitzwilliam ; they are so fast decreasing, that he has forbidden their being sold to 
any but to his own tenantry. 

1334. Therefore, the inhabitants become daily more dependent on the supply of 
coal? — Just so; and unquestionably, if it were possible to remove the duties 
from coal, it would be conferring a very great benefit upon the poor of that 
neighbourhood. 

133,5. Have you any breweries or distilleries in your county ? — We have two 
very extensive distilleries, and some breweries in the county. 

1336. Do they not promote the improvement of the country, both by the 
employment which they afford, and by the market which they give for agricultural 
produce? — Very materially. 

1337. Does not the tax upon coal operate prejudicially to them, diminishing the 
means of their exertion, and depriving individuals of the temptation for establish- 
ing new breweries and distilleries ? — Undoubtedly ; I believe, however, that distil- 
leries employ the native coal a great deal more than they do that which is sea- 
borne ; and I believe the native coal does not bear any duty ; I refer to the Kil- 
kenny coal. 

1338. Then the effect of this duty is to diminish the consumption of 
British coal, and thereby to affect the interest of the British producers of coal ? — 
Unquestionably. 

1339. What is the general rate of wages in your county ? — The general rate of 
wages, from those who pay in money, is 10 d. and 8rf. a day; the 10 d. being 
the summer wages, and the 8 d. the winter wages for the shorter day ; the fanners 
are very much in the habit of having a man servant and different labourers living 
in their house, who, being fed and lodged in the house, receives much smaller 
wages than that ; they are likewise in the habit of having a cottier tenant upon 
their land, who is paid generally at the rate of about 6 d. a day, and that payment 
is made in the rent of the potato land, which, where the farmer provides manure, 
is generally from 8 Z. to 10 Z. per acre. 

1 340. At what rent would that land, which for a potato crop and in a state of 
manure lets at 8/ or 10/. an acre, be let on lease ? — About 25 s. 

1341. What 
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t oAt. What is the manure worth which goes upon that acre of land? — I should 
suppose it to be worth very pear st 

1342. How many barrels of potatoes would that acre produce, on the average ? 

j n a favourable year, it would produce about eighty barrels ; at the price of the 

year that it would produce eighty, it might be about 5s. a barrel: then the cottier 
provides his own seed and his own labour. 

‘ 1343. Thus he obtains a profit of 10/. a year, out of which he has to pay the 
expenses of the crop, the seed, and the labour ? — I am not sure as to the seed, but 
certainly the laboui . 

1344. At this rate of wages, are there any considerable number of the poor in 
your county, and particularly in your own neighbourhood, at the present moment 
unemployed ? — A very considerable number are at this moment out of employ. 
I had, no later than this day, a letter from home stating the number that were out 
of employ. The number of families that were upon the poor list was 179 ; this 
poor list means a list which was made out by a committee appointed by subscribers 
to the fund for relief of the present urgent distress. 

1345. How many individuals do you suppose there are in those 179 families 5 — 
574 individuals. 

1346. What do you consider to be the proportion of district to which that return 
applies ? — I should say about 3,000, allowing an increase upon the last census, 
which was 2,400 and odd. 

1347. Have any peculiar circumstances occurred to account for so considerable 
a mass of the population being out of employment, or is such a proportion usual ? 

It certainly is not usual by any means, and I think it is at this moment to be attri- 
buted in a great measure to a public work which was in the neighbourhood in opera- 
tion having ceased for want of funds before it had arrived at a state of completion, 
in which event, I have no doubt it would have created capital enough itself to make 
out for the employment of the whole. 

1348. What work do you refer to? — The harbour of Brainough, near Courtown. 

1349. This inconvenience to which you have adverted arises rather from the 
non-completion of the work than from the work itself? — Certainly, in my opinion. 

1350. Have any indications already shown themselves that would warrant the 
conclusion inferred by your last answ r er, that if the work had been completed, a new 
demand for industry would have been created that would have given employment 
and relief, in place of flinging back on the population a mass of unemployed labour ? 
— The work I allude to was commenced only a few years back ; it was commenced 
on an open beach, and where there did not stand a single hut ; and there are at 
this moment, I cannot exactly say the number of houses, but there are upwards of 
twelve houses, the value of which cannot be less than 200/. each, built upon the 
spot where the harbour is constructing. 

1351. Are those houses built for the purpose of business or trade?— There is 
one of them to which a considerable trade is attached, a store for coals, iron and 
timber, and salt. 

1352. Are there any of them for the sale of British manufactures, cotton goods 
or spirits ? All of them are for the sale of goods. 

1 353- Do you know how the funds for establishing this harbour were provided ? 
— They were provided, in the first instance, by a subscription from the neighbouring 
gentry of 5,000/., which was added by the grant of a similar sum from the Con- 
solidated Fund, and subsequent to that a sum of 6,000/. was obtained from the 
Exchequer Bill Loan Office for the furtherance of the work ; and a bill is now in 
Parliament to enable us to borrow a large sum of money for its completion. 

1 354- Was the 5,000/. advanced from the Consolidated Fund as a gift or a loan? 
— I have always understood it to be a gift. 

1 355- As a set-off against this grant of 5,000/., are the Committee to under- 
stand that there has been this incidental benefit to the revenue, that those houses 
had been built, that trade has been carried on, and that a greater consumption of 
exciseable taxable articles now takes place ? — Undoubtedly, that is an incidental 
advantage ; and the work is now in that state, that I should suppose, in the course 
of the ensuing summer, it will take in vessels, and thereby materially increase the 
revenue. 

*356- Have you observed any effect of other public works in your county which 
would lead you to a similar conclusion, as to their beneficial consequences upon the 
agriculture of the country and the condition of the people ? — I recollect a few years 
ago a new road having been made from the town of Gorey to the town of Camew ; 
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Captain the funds were obtained from the Irish government, to be repaid by instalments 
Robert O wen. j f rom the grand jury presentments. At the time the work was about to be entered 
" upon, the tenants of the different lands through which the new road lay, g ave a 

jgP™ ’ most violent and decided opposition to the whole proceeding. I have since had the 
testimony of those very men themselves, that the execution of the road has been of 
the most material benefit to them ; and I have seen valuable houses built upon the 
line, which I have no hesitation in saying, certainly would not have been built had 
not this road been made. 

1357. Has this road given additional facilities of manuring the land, and of 
transporting the produce to market ? — One of the principal motives which induced 
me, amongst others, to endeavour to get this road made was, that the line of country 
through which it passes derives all its manure from the county of Carlow, and the 
line below Gorey also receives its manure from the county of Carlow ; they had to 
pass a road that made the transport of lime almost impossible, and now it is scarcely 
credible the quantity of lime that is brought upon this new line. 

1 358. Can there be any loss to the State in this system of advancing to counties 
in Ireland for public works, upon the security of grand jury presentments ? — It is 
totally impossible ; the payment is secured in the most ample manner, it goes on as 
regularly as the payments from the bank. 

1359. Do you consider that such a system of advance might be carried with 
advantage further, without leading to any possible loss to the public, and producing 
a benefit to Ireland ? — There cannot be the slightest doubt of that, if the money 
is secured in the same manner in which it is secured by the grand jury present- 
ments. 

1360. What rate of interest is paid on such advances ? — Five percent. 

1361. Therefore, in point of fact, so far from the Government sustaining any 
loss, they have a security for the principal, and a profit on the interest ? — Undoubt- 
edly, a very considerable profit on the interest. 

1362. Do you consider that the real improvements effected by such works is 
sufficient to warrant the counties in incurring such expense, and in the payment of 
this interest ? — I think that in some instances money has been obtained for works 
that were not so useful as they ought to have been. 

1 3 ^ 3 - You consider, that though the system is in itself good, a better manage- 
ment, and a better selection of the objects to be undertaken, might with advantage 
be introduced? — I have no doubt of that, and I should consider that the utility 
and reproductiveness of any work supported by such funds, should be the first 
object. 

1364. Do you conceive that such works as those to which you have directed the 
attention of the Committee could be undertaken by private individuals or private 
companies, without the assistance of the Government? — I certainly do not think 
that it is possible. In the instance of the harbour to which I before alluded, I am 
myself one of the commissioners of that harbour, and I have endeavoured to 
obtain money for the purposes of that work, but have completely failed ; we have 
obtained to a very essential degree from the Provincial Bank, but that is on private 
security. 

1 3 ^ 5 - You have spoken of the agricultural societies as established in your county, 
are they supported entirely by private subscription? — Entirely by private sub- 
scription. 

1366. How long have they been established? — About four or five years, 
I think. 

1367. Have they, in your opinion, contributed to the agricultural improvements 
you have described as being now in progress? — Most unquestionably they have : 
I have with me a report of the proceedings of the one to which I am myself secre- 
tary, for the last two years, which shows the premiums that have been given, the 
nature of the improvements, the amount of subscription that has been received, 
and the way in which it has been disbursed. 

1 368. Do you conceive, that if an improved system of agriculture were extended 
in Ireland, so as to make the cultivation of that country somewhat similar to that 
of England, a greater demand for labour would be produced, and an improvement 
in the condition of the people ensue ? — I have no doubt of that ; at the same time 
that I do not think, that under any improvement of agriculture, the highest which 
it is possible to conceive, there would be employment long enough from that alone 
for the present population of Ireland. 

1369. You 
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g You think that a sufficient demand for the employment of the people is captain 
t to be found in agriculture? — Yes. Robert Oven. 

n ° .7-0 How do you conceive that an increased demand for labour can be pro- — 

d otherwise than by agriculture ? — I conceive that a very considerable increase 8 -£P nl » 
of ^employment might be produced by further encouragement of the fisheries, than 1 3 °‘ 
there is at present. 

_ i Do you mean by an artificial encouragement of the fisheries, or by an ex- 
tension of the fisheries, which must be consequent on the increased capital and 
wealth of the country ? — Partly by the latter, certainly not by the former, and 
artJy by the construction of places of security for the boats to run into. On a great 
nart of the coast, immediately in my neighbourhood, the people are dependent very 
much on fishing. They fish only at certain seasons of the year for herrings, then 
they have no place of security whatever for their boats ; they are obliged when they 
come in from herring fishing to drag those boats up a very considerable distance 
from the shore, through a heavy sand ; they are consequently obliged to make use 
of a worse description of boat, and their lives are constantly exposed to very immi- 
nent danger, and hardly a season passes without the loss of several. 

1372. Are you not aware, that if such places as you refer to were constructed, or 
their boats improved, and they got into a way of having better sea boats, the popu- 
lation on the sea coast would depend on fishing from one end of the year to the 
other ? — I have no question that that would be the case in that neighbourhood, 
there being directly opposite to it a very fine bank where all kinds of flat fish are in 
great abundance. 

1373. Do you think the fisheries could be extended in that neighbourhood with 
profit to individuals, if the difficulties attending the want of harbours and piers were 
removed ? — I do ; and I consider that that will be so whenever the harbour at 
Brainough is open to receive the boats. 

1 374. Have the roads and communications in your county improved considerably 
within your observation ? — Very materially ; the roads of every description, both 
the mail-coach roads and bye roads have very considerably improved since my resi- 
dence in that county. 

1375. Have the means of transport improved as well as the roads ? — All descrip- 
tions of carts and public carriages have increased very materially ; there are now no 
less than four public carriages daily between Gorey and Dublin, whereas at the time 
I came there first, there was but one. 

1376. Have there been introduced into your county and neighbourhood modes 
of communication for the middling and lower classes ? — Several ; there are two 
jaunting cars, open cars, which take up people from our neighbourhood to Dublin. 

They can ride to Dublin at a very cheap rate indeed, which did not exist at all 
when I came there. 

1377. In all those respects the facilities of transport, both of individuals and com- 
modities is very greatly augmented? — Very considerably. 

1378. Are the roads principally under the management of grand juries or turn- 
pike boards ? — We have no turnpike boards, they are under the grand juries. 

1379. How are the labourers who execute the grand juries work generally paid ? 

— They are paid in a way which is very injurious to them, and extremely expen- 
sive to the county ; they are paid by orders upon shopkeepers for provisions, which 
orders are not payable for six months after they bear date, inasmuch as the grand 
jury payments are not issued for that time, and the natural result of that is, that 
the county do not receive the value of their money in the labour that is given to 
them. The labourers themselves, the under overseers rather, have repeatedly told 
me, that if I could advance the money, and pay the people regularly every Saturday, 
he would get at least 1 s. worth of work for 9 d. 

1380. Therefore, on the amount of presentments there might be a saving of 25 
per cent. — There might be. 

1381. Is the grand jury system one that is satisfactory in other respects? — Cer- 
tainly not, as far as regards the presentments for public money. 

1382. Have you any opinion, whether if a contract system were introduced for 
the execution of public works, and the money payments of wages introduced, the 
public works might be executed at a reduction even greater than the 25 per cent 
to which you have already adverted ? — I have very little doubt of that, that contract 
system being fairly conducted, and all contracts open to competition. 

1 383. Do you not think that if there were an open system of contract, you would 
very soon have a class of persons applying themselves to learn the best means of 
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executing public works on the cheapest terms, for the purpose of becoming c 
tractors?— There cannot be any question of that; it forms a very material p art ° n ~ 
the employment of the population of the country. °* 

1384. At the present moment is it not the tendency of the grand jury system 

create an increased demand for labour immediately before the spring assizes ?— p t0 
tainly, the very worst season of the year, the season of the year when it is 
wanted. ast 

1385. Therefore that increased demand operates prejudicially to the general demand 
for labour at that period, and prevents a demand for labour at the time when it would 
be most important to the population?— It certainly does; besides, the roads are bv 
that system made at the very worst season of the year for making the roads themselves 7 

1 386. Do you conceive that the persons who now undertake the execution 0 f 
the repair, and making the roads, are, generally speaking, selected as the best q Ua 
lifted for performing those functions ?— Very seldom, I fear, with that view' 
I think they are more generally selected for the purpose of putting some money into 
their pockets. 

1 387* From favouritism, or with a view to confer pecuniary gratification ? — From 
both combined, I should say. 

1388. If the grand jury had only the power of determining on the work, without 
the power of determining on the persons who are to execute it, do you not think 
that this system of influence and favouritism would at once cease ? — It would cer- 
tainly cease as far as the executors of the work went, but not in as far as they might 
select works without a proper view to the general good. 

1389. What do you conceive would be the effect of a transference of the grand 
jury taxation from the tenant to the landlord, the question alluding to the cases of 
future leases ?— If it was prospective I should imagine it would be a very essential 
benefit. 

1390. Would it be felt by the peasantry of the country as a considerable relief?— 
I do imagine that it would ; I know that in the case of the tithe system, which is 
analogous to it in some respects, it is considered so ; it is, however, different, in- 
asmuch as the tithe composition only lasts for a limited period, as to the other 
I presume the idea would be that it should be permanent. 

1391. Would the same observations apply to the parish cess and church rates?— 
Undoubtedly; to all collections of that nature, which are uncertain in their 
amount. 

1 392. Have not the collections of church rates led at times to heart-bumin<r S 

and differences of opinion, which are prejudicial to the general interests of Ireland, 
and tend to endanger the public peace?— Very greatly ; and there is one cause of 
disputes of that nature arising from the mode in which the applotments are made, the 
inequality of the mode in which it is applotted ; some townland, for example, con- 
taining 1 ,000 acres, paying but for 400, when the neighbouring townland pays for 
every acre within it. r J 

. 1 393 -. Are you aware that a measure is in progress for the removal of those 
inequalities?—! am not aware of that; but it appears to be a very distant 
prospect. J 

1394. Having stated that this alteration of the tax, by casting it upon the land- 
lord rather than upon the tenant, would be productive of benefit to the tenant, do 
you conceive it would lead to greater scrutiny of presentment, and greater economy 
on the part of the grand jury?— I think it would; but the time alone that is 
allowed for the purpose of considering presentments by the grand jury is wholly 
inadequate to the matter, if the grand jury went into the inquiry with the most 
impartial views that can be imagined. 

1 395 - _ Without an extension of the time for the grand jury, then, you conceive 
that no improvement of the system will be effectual ? — Yes. 

1 396- Referring to the heart-burnings to which you have referred with respect 
to church rates, if that parochial taxation was cast on the inheritor of the land who 
is, generally speaking, a Protestant, and removed from the occupant of the ’land, 
who is m many cases a Roman Catholic, do you not conceive that the cause of 
much of this agitation and heart-burning would cease ?— Precisely, as it does in the 
tithe system. 

1397 - W hat may be the rents, generally speaking, in your county ? — In the part 
ot it 1 am best acquainted with, which does not extend very far, in my own imme- 
diate neighbourhood, they vary from 15 s. to 405. per Irish acre. 

1398. faking the average quality of land at 40 j„ what quantity of wheat would 
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v. + grow ?— Its average produce, I should suppose, would be nine barrels of 
twenty stone each ; the barrel producing in money, on an average, 32s. I should 

Is yours, to any extent, a tillage country ? — Very considerably a tillage 
country ; it is not at all a grazing country. 

1400 Are you acquainted with that part of the county to the southward, in 
which the parish of Bannow is situate ? — 1 have once seen the parish of Bannow, 
and it is very well worth any person’s visiting. 

1401. Will you describe the state of the people, and the state of the agriculture? 
_I have it not in my power to state that with very great accuracy, because 

I merely went there as a visitor, and was there but one day ; but in that one day 
I could not help observing the very superior appearance of the dwelling-houses, and 
the very great number of them also, and the high state of cultivation of the lands, 
particularly with reference to the fences, to the neatness of their gates, and their 
gardens immediately surrounding the houses ; that 1 was given to understand, and 
have every reason to believe, was mainly to be ascribed to the exertions of 
Mr. Boyce. 

1402. Is Mr. Boyce a resident proprietor? — He is a resident proprietor of that 
neighbourhood ; I believe he is the principal proprietor of that parish, but I am not 
certain of that. 

1403. Are you aware of any means which Mr. Boyce has adopted to produce 
so satisfactory a result? — He has himself afforded premiums very much to his 
tenantry, to encourage that improvement in the appearance of the cottages, and in 
their style of architecture ; he was also, I believe, the principal means of the 
establishment of the Southern Agricultural Society, of which he is the secretary ; 
and also looking to the same object of improvement, he was, I believe, the principal 
means of forming, and one of the principal supporters of an agricultural school, which 
for some years was held in that neighbourhood, of which the Reverend Mr. Hickey 
was the principal manager ; Mr. Hickey has since left that neighbourhood, and 
come to reside in the district of the farming society which I am secretary of ; 
shortly after his coming into that country, the school at Bannow was transferred to 
his immediate neighbourhood in our district, our agricultural society assisted it as 
far as our means would admit of, consistently with the other objects they had in 
view ; and since that, within the last two years, the establishment has fallen to the 
ground for want of funds ; Mr. Hickey has now taken it up on a much smaller 
scale at his own gate-house, at his own expense. 

1404. Has there been any improvement in the neighbourhood in which 
Mr. Hickey now resides, analogous to that you describe as having taken place at 
Bannow? — A very striking improvement indeed ; he has not been in that country 
above three years ; I was in his neighbourhood within this last year, when every 
thing within view of his house had completely changed its appearance ; the cabins 
were newly thatched, and gardens established round them, the small miserable 
windows they had in them formerly changed for larger and better, and altogether 
the appearance of the country very materially improved in so short a space of time 
as that, three years, I think, at the utmost. 

1405. Has this been the consequence do you conceive of the agricultural school, 
or in consequence of the benevolent and useful exertions of Mr. Hickey himself? — 
Very much in consequence of the great exertions of Mr. Hickey himself; he is 
indefatigable in his applications to those landed proprietors whose attention I suppose 
had not before been drawn to the subject, but who at all events did not contribute 
to the improvement, I refer to those who have done so since Mr. Hickey has 
become the clergyman of that parish. 

1406. Have you ever considered whether it would be advisable to extend the 
system of agricultural schools for the benefit of the farmers and peasantry of Ireland, 
and to support them by local assessment ? — I have very often thought it would be 
a very great advantage, particularly if they were connected with a model farm, 
which would give practical instruction to the scholars, and afford an example for 
the farmers to look to. 

1407. If such establishments could be instituted, and supported wisely, do you 
consider that there would be a disposition on the part of the better class of farmers 
to send their children there for instruction, defraying their expenses themselves ? — 
I have very little doubt that such would be the case, after the farmers had satisfied 
themselves of the practical usefulness of the model farm, and of the system of 
education that was oursued at the school ; for I have observed they do not readily 
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come into anything that may be suggested to them as improvements, unless the 
are practically convinced that that advice is sound. 

1408. They require experiments before they abandon their ancient practice ? 
They do, certainly. 

1 409. Do you consider that the addition of education in industry to the educa 
tion in letters, will produce the effect of improving the condition of the people 

I have very little doubt that the improvement, as far as education in industry j 
more wanting than that in letters. 

1410. Is literary education extending itself, and considerably diffused at present 
within your observation ? — Very considerably diffused ; indeed, in a parish, of which 
my father is the clergyman, there is a school which had for some years been goin» 
on under the Kildare-street Society, and I believe under another, but that I 
not sure of; but great exertions were made to induce the Roman Catholic children 
to go to that school, and, until very lately, without effect ; they now go to the school 
freely, and I look upon it that the reason is, that we have given up the support of 
any of the societies, and allow the thing to be supported by private contribution 
or other means. 

1411. Therefore the system of education has been made more effective, and the 
causes of jealousy have ceased, in consequence of the school being left to depend 
upon itself, and the connection between itself and the societies in Dublin with- 
drawn ? — Certainly ; in as far as Roman Catholic children are concerned, they now 
go to school, which they did not before. 

1412. Had the parents of those children any cause for jealousy in consequence 
of the connection with the Kildare-street Society? — No cause that I can point 
out ; but there was a jealousy in their minds, whether rationally grounded or not, 
if it did exist, and it could not be removed, the injury was done. 

1413. Was that cause arising from the regulation of the society, which ren- 
dered Scriptural reading in the school a necessary ingredient ? — Scripture reading 
in a school has always been the point on which the difference arose solely. 

1414. Do you consider that that attempt at compulsory Scriptural reading has 
tended to increase the reading of the Scriptures, or rather to check the circulation 
of the Scriptures ? — Certainly not to increase it, as far as my observation goes. 

1415. And it has tended to increase this jealousy to which you have adverted? 
— It has certainly been the cause of that. 

1416. Does this school receive now any assistance from the public? — None 
whatever, that I am aware of. 

1417. Does it receive any parochial assistance ?~It receives parochial assistance 
in so far as the schoolmaster is the parish clerk of the Established Church, and part 
of the duties for which he is paid as parish clerk is that of schoolmaster. 

1418. If a general system of parochial education from funds provided by the 
parish itself were to be adopted, rather than education in conjunction with the 
societies, do you conceive it would lead hereafter to the same result you have 
described in this school ? — I have no doubt it would, if connected with the same 
regulations. It has just occurred to me, that in the amount of the distribution of 
a parish fund which exists in that place for the relief of the poor, which is assisted 
in part by parochial assessment levied at the vestry, there is a sum of 6/. a year 
allowed to the school for the supply of fuel in the winter months ; there is that sum 
distinctly given by parochial assessment for the support of the school. 

1419. Is there any system of religious instruction introduced in this school at 
present ? — I cannot positively answer as to the manner in which that religious 
instruction is given, but I believe it to be that Protestant clergymen of the parish 
and the Roman Catholic clergyman have power of examining the children of their 
respective religions when they please to call there, and I think that there is a room 
allotted for that purpose ; they attend one day in the week. 

1420. This has led to no unpleasant collision, but has rather tended to diminish 
the jealousies ? — Certainly to no unpleasant collision. 

1421. Can you give any account of private charities which exist in your neigh- 
bourhood? — In the parish I have just alluded to, there is a poor fund established 
for the purpose of supporting the old and infirm within the parish, through the 
medium of a committee appointed by the vestry. 

1422. Is that a poor fund supplied by private contribution or by assessment ?— 
It is private; not by assessment ; it is provided by the collections made on the Sun- 
day, and which average about 50/. a year, by private annual subscriptions, which 
amount to 3.0 and by the interest on the sum of 500 /. bequeathed by different 
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ons at different times to the rector of the parish for the use of the poor ; it Captain 
P ers unts together to 105 /. a year ; it is a very small parish. Robert Owen. 

3 1423- How is this administered ? — It is administered by a committee appointed v \y — — ' 

a vestry, who meet the first Monday in every month ; they recommend the 8 A P ril > 
a , i cts for relief, and that relief is administered to those objects as far as the funds 18301 
will allow ; and there is a very curious circumstance that I have heard as connected 
with that ; I have heard from Lord Courtown, who is greatly interested, the parish 
bein 0, altogether his property, that he has ascertained, that although this mode of 
distributing this poor fund has been in existence only a very short time, some of 
the committee who are farmers had recommended as objects for relief persons who 
were not comparatively the fittest to receive it, and that they had done so with 
a view to lower the wages that they themselves paid to those objects or to their 
children, as farm servants. 

1424. Have you ever turned your attention, in any way, to the probable conse- 
quences of the introduction of a system of poor laws into Ireland, analogous to 
those which at present exist in England ? — I have turned my attention towards it 
a good deal latterly ; the impression upon my mind is, that the abuses to which 
it is subject in England would be multiplied very materially in Ireland. I do not 
think we could find the means of administering it generally ; in some parishes, of 
course we could; but generally speaking, I do not think we should find the 
mechanism. 

1425. Even in those parishes in which you could find the mechanism for the 
administration of such a system, do you conceive that it would have the permanent 
effect of absorbing the existing distress, or preventing the recurrence of such 
distress ? — I do not : I should think that it would have an opposite tendency. 

I know that in my own neighbourhood, when from any circumstances employment 
is in abundance, there is no distress that requires temporary relief. In the course 
of the last autumn and winter, the public work which I alluded to in the former 
part of my evidence, gave employment to about 200 workmen ; it was a very 
material object to the engineer to have at least double that number ; and by every 
exertion that could be made by the gentry and the clergy, and every person in the 
neighbourhood, we were not able to get a single man more than the 200 ; they were 
not to be had. 

1426. Could not you get horses? — We could not, either men or horses ; and so 
dependent were we for horses, and so very ill supplied with horses, that we found it 
advisable to purchase horses for ourselves. 

1427. You would rely on public works, undertaken with a view to their expe- 
diency, and the improvement which they would produce in the county, as the 
means of improving the condition of the people, rather than upon charitable works 
undertaken with the direct object of relief, and only looking to utility as secondary? 

— Most unquestionably; always keeping in view, however, that the works so 
executed are of a nature in the first place to repay themselves, and in the next 
place to produce capital, whereby the men who are employed in that work should 
not be thrown again upon public charity when thrown out of employment. 

1428. Your answer conveys to the Committee your impression that a public work 
ought not only to be useful in giving employment for a time, but in creating new in- 
dustry and new demand for productive labour after its termination ?— Undoubtedly ; 
and I think that if such an idea were in contemplation, one of its first objects ought 
to be the certainty that the work would have that effect, for if it was merely to pro- 
duce work which, when complete, was not calculated to re-produce the means of 
employment, it would be doing an injury instead of a benefit. 

1429. Do you not think that some parochial relief ought to be afforded to people 
who are born cripples or idiots ? — I have no doubt it would be very desirable ; but 
I cannot see in what way that could be done, that would not be subject to the 
abuses I have already alluded to. 

1430. Are you not aware, that in many parts of the county you are acquainted 
with, there are many idiots ? — There are many ; there is a lunatic asylum in the 
county. 

1431. Is that large enough for the purpose ? — It is not ; there is one, I believe, 
about to be built under a new Act of Parliament. 

M32. It appears by the Report of the Committee of this House, presented in 
the year 1 804, that it was the opinion of that Committee, that the adoption of a 
general system of provision for the poor of Ireland, by way of a parochial rate, as 
m England, or in any similar manner, would be highly injurious to the country, and 
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would not produce any real or permanent advantage, even to the lower classe 
people, who must be the objects of such support ; does your opinion coincide w tk 
the opinion of the Committee ? — Most perfectly. 1 ® 

1433- Is the relief afforded by the existing laws for the sick, through the mean 
of the hospitals and dispensaries, commensurate, in your opinion, to the necessity p 
the case ?— As far as affording the relief, I have no doubt that it is ; but I am n°! 
sure that that relief is afforded in the best manner. 

1434. Do you conceive that the system of relief for the sick in the hospitals and 
dispensaries, might be extended with advantage, or the administration of those 
establishments improved ? — I do not consider that they require extension, and 
although I have no doubt they might be better administered, I have not made 
the, subject sufficiently matter of consideration to be able to suggest any mode 
for their improvement. 

1 435* Is there a disposition on the part of grand juries in Ireland, at the present 
moment, to extend those establishments, on a case being made out for such exten- 
sion? — I think there is; in my own county there is certainly. 

1436. Has there been, within your own knowledge and observation, any instance 
to that effect to which you can refer?— Yes, there has; there was a fever hospital 
built within these two years in the town of Gorey by grand jury grant. 

*437* Can you give any account of the private charities existing in your 
county ?— In the first place, the poor fund of which I spoke as in the parish of 
Kiltennel, the parish to which 1 before alluded; I believe I stated the amount 
that was subscribed for that, and how that was done. 

1438. How many persons are relieved out of that fund ?— I think that there are 
thirty persons on an average, relieved to an amount varying from 3 s. to 6 s a 
month for each pauper, and that is confined to those who have resided at least 
seven years within the parish. 

1439. Wh at de g r ee of pauperism entitles them to that support ?— Their being 

unable, from sickness or any other cause, to obtain their own subsistence; any other 
cause, save and except the want of employment. J 

1440. Does it generally relieve the parish from mendicity ?— To a very oreat 
extent it does ; there is still, at particular seasons of the year, a good deal of men- 
dicity, principally from people coming towards the sea-side, strangers. 

1441. Do the substantial farmers in that parish contribute to the fund?— They 

do contribute to this fund in a very small proportion. 3 

1442. How many persons are there subscribing, making up the sum of 50/ to 
which you have adverted ?— The collection in the Protestant church alone produces 
50/.; 30/. is raised by private subscription : there are not more than five or six 


contributors constituting the 30 /. 

1443. It does not include then a great many of the substantial farmers of the 
parish.— It does not; the substantial farmers of the parish, however, subscribe 
very much to the Sunday collection: it is very much a Protestant population; by 
far the majority of the farmers are Protestants, who contribute at the Protestant 
place of worship to the .50/. a year collected at the church. 


1444- Does this fund materially relieve the parishioners from beggars at their 

V°v\ andI . th | nk il has a tendency to the farmers refuse 
giving that kind of relief at their doors. 

H 4 5. Do you mean by that, that the poor of the parish, or the poor from other 
C menlhC,ty 18 fTOm stran S ers > ■* at all from those 

themlt 1 ; hlS .!'" nd ' elie,e ? t . he ,P arish fro™ mendicity among the parishioners 
1 : ^ lt °S ether i IS, however, right to say that that parish is a very 
peculiaily situated one, one m which there are very few poor indeed 

'Vi IVl, P arish generally ?-It is ; they would be altogether without 

poor but lor the circumstance of this being a place in which was a common, on 

was disturiied nUmber ° f P °° r PC ° P 6 berame settled before the right of commonage 

1448. Do you hold any official situation in the town of Gorey r— Yes lam 
sovereign of the corporation. 1 ’ 

1449- You are also a magistrate of the county?— I am. 

1450- Do you attend the quarter sessions ?— I do. 

civil 4 and iS l th n r ?i S uUti<m in y° UI ' co " nt J with respect to the discharge of the 
civil and criminal business at quarter sessions ; is it separated ?— It is separated. 

The 
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The civil business comes on first, and of course the criminal business afterwards ; 
and that arrangement appears to me to be one productive of a great deal of mis- 
chief to the population in general ; they are obliged to come in at the first day of 
the sessions ; those connected with criminal business are obliged to remain for an 
indefinite time, at an expense in every way extremely injurious to them. 

1452. Is ^ not a,so calculated to prevent the attendance of the magistrates? 

Certainly, it is ; the court is very generally left without the presence of any magis- 
trate except myself, though many attended afterwards. 

1453- Dn a ^ those grounds, you conceive it would be a material improvement if 
precedence were to be given by law or regulation to the criminal business, and the 
civil business postponed till that was concluded ? — I think it would ; and I cannot 
see any way in which it would be injurious to any person. 

14.54- Does not it lead to the detention of persons summoned as grand and 
petty jurors ?— It certainly does to both. 

1455- And to the difficulty of providing fit persons to fill those situations ?— 
Undoubtedly ; at the same time, that during the whole of the session it would be 
necessary to have a petty juror, because the barrister may call for one in the decision 
of civil bill cases, whenever he finds it necessary. 

1456. Is there not also a considerable inconvenience felt by the peasantry 
in consequence of the uncertainty of the time at which the civil business is called 
on ? — A very material one indeed ; and in the criminal business many recognizances 
are estreated from that very cause, the time being so very indefinite when they may 
be called upon, they are not within hearing of the court at the moment. 

1457. Does not the detention of parties, witnesses and jurors not only impose 
a considerable burthen on the individuals, but also tend to introduce idle and dis- 
solute habits amongst them, by abstracting them from their ordinary pursuits in 
lifer They pass a great deal of their time in public- houses, which might be much 
better spent at their own homes. 

1458. Persons summoned on criminal business are summoned to attend the first 
day of sessions? — les, invariably; the grand juries proceed with their bills of 
indictment the first day of sessions, and examine all the witnesses for the prose- 
cution. 

1459. The prosecutor and witnesses are then obliged to remain for some time in 
the town? — Yes, for an indefinite time. 

1460. Have you, as chief magistrate of the corporation, been at all acquainted 
with the system of the collection of tolls and customs at Gorey? — I have been ; there 
was an action brought, a few years back, by an individual against the corporation for 
endeavouring to enforce the payment of toll, in which action the corporation were 
defeated, and since which period Mr. Ran, who is the leading member of the cor- 
poration, has recommended the non-collection of this toll, and it has not been 
collected since. 

14C1. There are no tolls and customs collected there now? — None whatever. 

1462. Have you found the market more frequented by farmers in consequence 
of that.-— I cannot say that I have found the market more frequented by fanners • 
but I am sure that the transactions both in the fields and markets have been done 
with greater facility and satisfaction that when the thing did exist ; besides which, 
the collection of this toll was subject to the grossest abuses. The mode in which it 
was collected was by men placed at what are called custom-gaps, that is, at the 
different entries to the town, and no cattle were subject to the toll unless they had 
Deen sold ; therefore it was when they were driving out of the town that the toll 
was to be collected, at which time the seller had probably eaten and drank a little, 
and was rather m high spirits, and when he came to those custom-gaps, the collector 
was m the habit of throwing down a book, under the supposition that it was illegal 
0 hand this 1 estament or book to swear, to the person he wished to make swear ; 
he threw the book down, and had a stick in his hand, and told the man, “ You 
ill take up that book, and swear you did not sell those things ; that you drove 
hem into the market, and are now driving them out, without selling them.” If 
me man did not take up this book, his head was broken. 

1463- All that inconvenience is now completely done away ? — It is. 

'4 4. Are those inconveniences peculiar to the tolls and customs of Gorey, or 
ZZZr tkeS FeVail in ° ther l )laces ?—Those cxtend to the general system 

tra!l 4(>5 h D ° y ° U not conceive t,lat such a system not only operates in restraint of 

J but contributes to a disregard of the obligation of an oath, and to the 
H 2 violation 
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8 April, 
1830. 


violation of the public peace ? — Most unquestionably they do all that. 

1466. Is the right of property in those tolls, where a legal right exists, commen- 
surate to the evils which flow from the right of property so to be enforced ?— M ost 
undoubtedly not ; in the instance to which I allude, I myself received the amount of 
the toll, and I, following the example of my predecessors, farmed it to the collector 
and that collector paid me 20 l. a year for it only, and the amount of evil is not to 
be calculated by figures. 

1467. Have you any guess what he collected from the country people ? — I <j are 
say he might have collected 30 l, not more. 

1468. Is there any savings’ bank at Gorey? — There is, of which I have the 
management in a great measure. 

1469. When was it instituted ? — It was instituted about eight or nine years ago. 

1 470. Do you conceive it has tended to establish habits of providence and frn. 
gality, and thereby improved the moral condition of the people ? — Its operation in 
that way has been very slow ; it certainly, I think, is commencing in the produc- 
tion of such a result ; there are upwards of 5,000 1. deposited in the institution, of 
which a very considerable number are contributors under 1 o /. each. 

1471. Can you state the number of contributors, or the proportion of that num- 
ber who are contributors under 10 l. ? — The number of depositors in the year 1828, 
under 10/. each, amounted to 111, and in the year 1829 to 116. 

1472. Are there any other private charities in the county of Wexford to which 
you have not alluded? — There are some others; in the town of Ross there is 
a lying-in hospital, supported by private contributions ; there is a hospital for poor 
widows, endowed and supported by the Tottenham family ; in the town of Ennis- 
corthy there is a poor-house for eight widows, and another for eleven, all sup- 
ported by private contributions or endowment. 

1473. Have there been any lady’s associations in the county of Wexford for the 
improvement of the condition of the peasantry ? — There have in almost every town 
in the county, and to my knowledge the only one that continues to be successful 
is one in the parish of Kiltennil at Courtown, and the reason of its continuing 
prosperity is, that its manufacture is one that has sold remarkably well, the manu- 
facture of fishing nets. 

1474. Where the parties have consulted the market, and adapted their production 
of industry to that market, they have succeeded, and elsewhere they have failed ? 
— Yes, in the town of Gorey there is one ; I cannot say it has altogether failed, 
but its production was linen, and from the introduction of cotton so very generally 
into the country, the linen market has completely fallen into disuse, as a strong 
proof of which there was a scutch mill established near Gorey at a considerable 
expense, and for two years after it was built it was in full employ, now the wheels 
are completely idle, they are never turned. 

1475. To what do you attribute this? — The introduction of cotton having done 
away with the use of linen altogether, almost ; there is one circumstance I would 
beg to mention with regard to checking mendicity, that lodging houses which are 
termed in Ireland dry lodgings, should be put under some species of control, either 
by requiring that they should be licensed, without any expense of license, but 
merely requiring a certificate from either the magistrates or the churchwardens or 
some competent persons, that they are fit persons to hold those houses ; they cer- 
tainly are the means of encouraging the introduction of strangers into the country 
very materially. 

1476. You have stated in a former part of your evidence, that there was scarcely 
any fuel in the county of Wexford ; have the poor any fuel at all except what they 
can collect from the fields and hedges, or the woods? — My answer should not have 
gone so far as to speak of the whole county of Wexford ; I should have confined 
myself to my own immediate neighbourhood, in which neighbourhood the poor are 
entirely dependent on what they pick up from the hedges ; they burn weeds to 
a very great extent. 

1477. From the present prices of coal, are they at all within the reach of the 
poor, or even of the farmers? — Certainly not to the extent that would be desirable ; 
they are used by the farmers, but to a very limited extent. 

1478. Are they used at all by the poor ? — Not at all. 

1479. To what do you attribute the present price of coals in that part of Ireland? 
— To the want of a harbour for importing them, and partly to the duty which is 
imposed upon them. 

1 480. Do you attribute it at all to the high freightage of vessels coming on the 

beach ?— 
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, c 1j ? That is undoubtedly one of the reasons which was considered by me in Captain 

v answer, as to this being from the want of a harbour ; at present the coals are Robert Owen. 

introduced along a beach, which in the first place is open and exposed, and conse- ' ^ 

quently the rate of freight is higher ; and further, the rate of freight is enhanced 8 April, 
by there not being a possibility of back freight. 1 3 °‘ 

1481. You stated the Kilkenny coal is used in some parts of the county of 
Wexford ; what distance are the collieries from which those coals are brought ? — 

I believe about thirty miles. 

1482. Is the carriage an easy one? — Very much the reverse ; it is a very expen- 
sive one. 

1483. Can the Kilkenny coal be used in a room where people sleep ? — It cer- 
tainly can, and is in the countries where it is known ; but it is considered to be 
very prejudicial to health. 

1484. Are many persons in the habit of emigrating from your county to 
England for employment ? — Hardly any. 

1485. They do not come over in harvest time for employment ? — No, hardly any. 


Mr. John Livingstone, called in ; and Examined. 

.1486. WHERE do you reside P — I reside at Ballina, in the county of Mayo. Mr. 

1487. How long have you resided there ? — Seventeen years. Joltn Livm S tione - 

1488. Can you give to the Committee any return illustrative of the trade of 
Ballina ? — I can. This is made out from rather imperfect data, but so far as it goes 
it is correct ; it does not represent the whole of our trade. 

[ The same was delivered in and read , as follows .-] 



In the year 1817, Ballina had a population of 6,800 souls ; it now contains upwards 
of 10,000 inhabitants. Until recently, our mails were carried on horses ; they are 
now conveyed by a mail drawn by four horses, the only public coach entering the 
town but these two mail and sundry passenger cars. I have found it impossible, 
with correctness, to state the value of the goods exported or imported, and I confine 
myself to a correct return of quantity. 

1489. Does that return of the trade of Ballina include the quantity of grain 
brought to market, and locally consumed and manufactured at mills and breweries ? 

It does not. 

. M90. Is that quantity so locally consumed increasing, or otherwise ? — Increasing ; 
it must increase with our population, and the wants of them. 

589. R 3 1491. Have 
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Mr. 1 49 1 • Have there been establishments or extension of establishments in the w 

John Livingstone . 0 f mills and breweries, in your neighbourhood ? — There have. Wa y 

v ^ 1492. Have they been to any considerable extent ? — As to grain ; at Balli 

8 April, when I settled there, there was only a very small brewery there, and a still smaU^ 

1 3 °' mill ; there are now two rather respectable establishments in the way of breweri 61 

and two or three mills in which flour and oatmeal to a considerable extent is jw 98 ’ 
factored, and which is not brought to account in the statement I have furnished U ' 

1493. Is the consumption of oatmeal flour augmenting in the county?—. • 

augmenting. K 

1494. These returns commence with the year 1817 ; in what condition was the 
navigation of the river Moy, on which Ballina is situate, at that time? — The only 
alteration in the navigation of the river is merely buoying the channels that had not 
been used or attempted before 1817. 

H95- Where were the quays for the purpose of shipment at that period?— W e 
had no quays at that time ; the system was to send down property four or five or 
six miles, in small lighters carrying about five tons. 

1496. Is the navigation of that river rendered more secure at the present mo- 
ment ? — It is. 


1497. In what respects ? — It is only rendered more secure by the necessity there 
was of marking the channels we had formed ; and immediately within about a mile 
of the town, a small accommodation for the business of the place. 

1498. What is the largest tonnage that can approach that place ?— Vessels draw- 
ing eleven feet water are as large as I should wish to see navigate the river, that is 
a burthen of about 200 tons. 

1499. Dicl the improvements of the navigation of the Moy receive any assistance 
from the Government, or have they been carried on at private expense ?— The 
improvements in our river have been conducted at the public expense, monies 
locally raised for the purpose. 

1500. By public expense, you mean public subscription ? - Yes, locally. 

1501. You have had no aid from the Treasury or from grand jury presentments 

for this purpose ?— None. In the year 1822, it was found necessary to afford 
extensive relief to our population ; in that year some monies were expended in deep- 
ening the river and making an improvement on it. ^ 

1502. From what fund ? — It was the Government that supplied the fund. 

1503. By money given expressly for that purpose?— I do not know that it was 
given expressly for that purpose ; but it was found necessary to feed the people 
and it was thought better to employ them when they have to support them. r ’ 

1 504. Was the money that was given by Government to feed the people employed 
for the purpose of making this improvement in the navigation ?— Yes, under the 
direction of Mr. Nimmo. 

1 5^5- Had he the authority of Government for that ?— I suppose so ; we believe 
he had the authority, and we consider the Government bound to complete what he 
commenced. r 


1506. The trade of Ballina appearing to have increased nearly six-fold within 
the interval of tune to which your return refers, do you consider that connected 
with the efforts made from the improvement of the navigation of the river 

1 would not say that the increase which has taken place is entirely owing to our 
efforts, but I know it is mainly indebted to that ; I know it has increased in the 
degree I have stated. 

1507. Do you conceive that that improvement might advance still further if the 
navigation of the river were improved?— I have no doubt it would, for this reason, 
that we are obliged to ship property at the expense of cartage, which, if we had the 
use of the river nearer the town, we could be saved, and of course could give more 
for the produce, and be enabled to meet other markets which have facilities of 
quays within their towns, such as Sligo and Westport. 

’ 5 ° 8 ’ . t iave y° u aI, y estimate, or have you any means of judging of the sum 
that would be necessary to complete those improvements ? — I have formed no 
estimate ; I can only give my own opinion, and the general opinion of persons 
interested m the improvements, that the sum of j.oool. judiciously expended, 
would give us every accommodation which the trade requires r 

meMs°ofth“ P50Sing ‘i 1 ! ™ m 0f >° 00i 10 be pessary to complete the improvc- 

SSneritw of ’ t '’‘’a” ?" e of Balli " a ’ d0 think i™sed 

prosperity of the country and the town would be such as to afford the means of re- 
paying the loan to the extent required ?-I dare say it would, in time“Thave no 

doubt 
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doubt that the increase of our business, and the influence that would have on our Mr. 

business, would amply compensate for the outlay to the extent I have stated. John Livingstone. 

1510.' Are the houses which have been built in Ballina of an improved descrip- v — ^ 

tion?— They are. 8 April, 

]£H. Are those new houses built of taxable articles, timber paying tax, and l83 °- 
slate paying tax, or materials contributing to the improvement of the revenue ? — 

They are a very respectable style of houses. 

1512. Has the augmentation of exciseable articles been considerable? — It has ; 

I can state that I commenced business as a brewer at Ballina on a very small scale, 
and I have increased my business, probably eight or tenfold ; besides the increase 
in my business, another gentleman has since started, and he makes a tolerable 
business also. 

1513. Is there any importation of timber into Ballina? — There is, considerable. 

1514. Does the present state of the timber trade, particularly discriminating 
the duty between Colonial and Baltic timber, operate as an impediment to the im- 
provement of houses of the farmers and towns people ? — I should think if there was 
a means of getting Baltic timber cheaper, 1 should prefer Baltic timber. 

1515. What is paid for a ton of timber now? — We pay about 5/. 5s. for Baltic, 
and 3 1 10 s. for American. 

1516. Are there any facilities afforded at Ballina for bonding timber? — Yes, 
they are permitted to bond timber there, the only article they are permitted to 
bond. 

1517. Do you think the rising trade of Ballina, as shown upon the return which 
you have given in, would be increased by the extension of the bonding system ? — 

I think that Ballina is so placed, having a very large district of country dependent 
upon it, it ought to have given to it the privilege which Galway and Sligo, between 
which it stands, have, of admitting iron and sugar, and things of that kind, to 
bond. 

1518. What is the nearest bonding port? — Sligo, on one side, there we pay our 
duties •, and Galway at the distance of about sixty miles. 

1519. Would not this tend to the improvement of the agricultural interest of 
landlords in the neighbourhood ? — I conceive it would. 

1520. To what extent in the country do you supply your customers with the 
produce of your brewery ? — A distance of fifteen or twenty miles ; I am not fond 
of sending it further. 

1521. When you say that the sum of 5,000?. would be sufficient to complete 
this improvement, do you contemplate that to that extent the proprietors of land 
and houses might be found willing to subscribe ? — I think they would not. 

1522. For what reason ? — I am sure there is a feeling of great liberality in the 
traders of the place, I am sorry to say I do not think that has been met 
by the landed proprietors ; the only proprietor who will be immediately benefited 
by it, is the proprietor on whose ground quays might be erected and improvements 
made, he is the person to be immediately benefited ; other landlords having pro- 
perty round the town would benefit also, as we should be able to give more for the 
produce. 

1523. Have you any doubt that it would be well worth the while of those pro- 
prietors to furnish by subscription, in proportion to their properties, the amount 
which may be necessary ? — I can only say that if 1 was a proprietor upon that land 
I would do it myself. 

1524. What is the rate of wages at Ballina? — I employ probably about fifty 
labourers throughout the year, and my wages vary from 8 d. to ^2d. a day; that 
is, 4 s. to 6 s. a week. 

1 5 2 5- Is that a rate of wages paid to them in money? — Yes. 

1526. Is that above the general rate of wages in the country? — Yes, in towns 
we pay more ; the farmers I have no doubt obtain their workpeople at a lower rate, 
perhaps 6 d. would be about the rate of wages paid by farmers. 

1527. Probably your labourers are the best and most confidential you can obtain ? 

They are the general run of labourers, the business may be more fagging to 

them. 

1528. Are the habits of the people improving within your observation ? — They 
are. 

*529. Is their clothing improving ? — It is, certainly. 

1 53<>- Is the description of house improved? — Considerably in the town, and 
I notice it in the country also. 

589. R4 1531. Is 
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Mr. 1531 . Is the food of the peasantry at all improved ? — I do not know that much 

John Liv i ngstone \ alteration can have taken place in that ; I know that in the present season there is 

v y more meal consuming than has been for years. 

8 April, 1532. Do you think there is an increased consumption of butchers meat? 

1 3 °‘ Among the poor I fear not. 

1 533- Have the number of small bakehouses in the villages extended in y 0ur 
neighbourhood? — Yes, I hear the flour dealers speak of it. 

1534. Do many of the peasants from the county of Mayo, within your observa- 
tion, come to England for the harvest? — A good maijy, but not immediately f rom 
around about the town of Ballina ; I should say that very few leave from a distance 

within about four miles round our town ; at the distance of ten or twelve, I know 

that large numbers do ; the business of our town affords a good deal of employment 
to the poor. 

1 .535- If there were a compulsory system of assessment in Ireland for the relief 
of the poor and the aid of the destitute, do you conceive there would be fewer 
Irish labourers who would come over to England in quest of employment ? — Our 
Irish labourer would prefer coming over to England to earn his bread than to 
take up with any provision made for him. 

1536. Supposing he were sure of a provision being made for his family there 
while he was absent, would he not be more disposed than at present to speculate 
with his labour in the English market ? — I dare say he would. 

1.537- Do those peasants who come over for labour bring back money to their 
country ?— They come over with a view to bring it back, and I believe many of them 
succeed in bringing it back. 

1538. Is not the agricultural produce of the west of Ireland, particularly about 
Ballina, and with reference particularly to oats, cheaper on the average than in 
other parts of Ireland ? — The last season agricultural produce was rated lower at 
Ballina and the next market to that, than in any other part of the west of Ire- 
land. 

J 539- Is not this generally the case in particular years, that the oat crop may be 
had cheaper on the west coast of Ireland than in other parts ? — Yes, I believe that 
oats can be purchased cheaper in the west of Ireland than the north or south, and 
for this reason, that the cost of sending it to market is so much greater. 

1 540. If there were more facility of sending it to market, it would be advan- 
tageous to your neighbourhood ? — Yes, I am a shipper of corn myself, and what- 
ever the amount I can gain in sending it to market, whether by improvement in the 
navigation of our own river or otherwise, I must of course give to the seller of the 
corn. 

1541. Has there been any considerable extension in your part of Ireland of the 
banking system of late ? — There has. 

1542. What establishments of the Bank of Ireland and the Provincial Bank of 
Ireland have taken place ?— There is a branch of the Provincial Bank of Ireland at 
Ballina, and an agent to the Bank of Ireland at Westport. 

1 543- Which was established first? — That of the Bank of Ireland at Westport. 

1544. There are establishments also at Sligo and Galway? — There are. 

1545- What was the rate of discount at Ballina and its neighbourhood prior to 
the establishment of those banks, or in what way could a merchant procure the 
necessary accommodation for mercantile bills ?— Previous to the branch of the 
Provincial Bank at Ballina, the country merchants had their accounts with the Bank 
of Ireland in Dublin ; it was only as a subsequent matter of accommodation to the 
branches of the Provincial Bank of Ireland that the merchants had accounts 
opened for them in the Bank of Ireland ; they were obliged previously to employ 
merchants to do their business, and send them down cash for their bills. 

1546. At what rate ? — Five and six per cent ; it varied ; there were some mer- 
chants could get their paper discounted at a lower rate of commission than others, 
according to their respectability. 

, *547. At the present moment what is the general rate of commercial discount 
for bills not out of course?— Four per cent. 

1548. Were you acquainted with that part of the world at the time of the failure 
ot the banks in that part oflreland, which created so much dismay?— Yes, I was. 

1 549- What is the difference of feeling you can perceive now amongst the 
farmers and all the dealers in the produce of the country, from the security that 
a 7 r ln 7 he natur . e ^e paper which forms the circulation of the country ?— 
A feeling of great satisfaction, an entire confidence. 

1550. Do 
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j rzo. Do not you think that it produces a great deal of happiness and security Mr. 
to the people of the country ? — Unquestionably. Join Liv i ngstone ^ 

° ijfti. Has that had a tendency, according to your observation, to increase the V ^ y 
resource and industry of the country? — It has, decidedly. 8 ^P ril > 

1552- Supposing provision was made fora particular labourer’s family, do you 1 3 °‘ 
think he would be more likely to come to England than he is now? — Having 

a family, I have no doubt he would be tempted to leave them to the fate of that 
provision. ... 

1553- The object in coming over now is to provide for them? — Yes; in the 
interim they would not be at his charge, and he would return having the funds free 

of any claim upon him. 

1554. Do you think there would be found within the parishes in the neighbour- 
hood of Ballina, to which you have turned your attention, the means of administering 
a system of parochial assessment, and the appropriation of money raised for the 
relief of the poor ? — I dare say there would be, and that affairs of that kind would 
be as fairly conducted as in England, at all events ; but I have been hearing so 
much of the abuse of the way in which parochial funds are managed in England, 
that it is a subject on which I cannot speak with confidence. 

1 555. Your belief is that similar abuses would prevail in that country? — I dare 
say that those abuses might be calculated on. 



Veneris, 30 ° die Aprilis, 1830 . 


James W eale. Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

1556. WHAT officer do you fill?— I am principal Clerk in the Irish Land James Weak 

Revenue Department of the Office of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. Esq. ’ 

1557. In the discharge of your official duties have you visited Ireland ? — I have; . 

my first visit was in the summer of 1826, and I have since passed in that country 3® April, 
from three to five months in each year. - 1 3 °" 

1558. What has been the nature of the duties that you have been called on to 
fulfil in Ireland ? — I have had personal communications with numerous individuals 
from all parts of Ireland, professional men, agents, public officers and others, on 
business relating to the land revenues ; and I have had occasion to inspect several 
estates belonging to the Crown, which are now out of lease, preliminary to the sale 
of them. 

1559. Have you effected any sale of Crown lands in Ireland ?— Hitherto, by 
auction, only two small parcels in the neighbourhood of Dublin ; but a few other 
estates the Board have sold by private contract to the representatives of the original 
lessees. 

1560. At how many years purchase are the quit-rents sold ? — Twenty-five years, 
upon the yearly amount of the rents and acquittance fees, exclusive of the costs of 
conveyance. 

1561. Have any sales been effected at those rates? — Yes, to a considerable 
amount, as may be seen in the Commissioners Reports to Parliament. 

1562. Were the sales which you have alluded to in the county of Dublin, sales 
of quit-rents, or sales of property in actual possession of the Crown ? — Allotments 
made to the Crown on the inclosure of the commons of Crumlin and Newcastle. 

Were there any circumstances which gave those allotments a peculiar or 
adventitious value ? — On the contrary ; they did not abut on any public road, and 
were very small parcels, the one containing about four statute acres and a quarter 
m tillage, and the other ten acres and a quarter, pasture land. 

1564. When did the sale take place ? — Last November, by auction. 

*565- Were they out of lease at the time ? — Yes, in possession. 

1566. At how many years purchase, as compared with the valuation, did that 
property sell ? About thirty years purchase of the amount of a sworn valuation. 

I consider those two allotments to have sold for a higher price in Dublin than 
lands of the same quality, and similarly circumstanced, in the neighbourhood of 
London would have produced ; I mean, if situated at equal distances. 

* 567- At what distance are they from Dublin? — The Crumlin allotment is about 
three English miles from Dublin, and produced 75 1. an acre ; the Newcastle about 
twelve or thirteen, and sold for 47 /. an acre. 

1568. What parts of Ireland have you visited in the performance of your official 
S duties 2— 
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duties ? — I have traversed, in various directions, the whole of the country 
southward of the Camlin river and the Boyne, and eastward of the Shannon. 

1569- Were your duties of an inquisitorial character, and such as from thei 
nature liable to create some degree of distrust? — Yes ; but I was never impeded ' 
my proceedings. IQ 

1570. Were they such as might be expected to create in the minds of the peasantry 
such distrust, until they were re-assured by subsequent events ? — 1 thought so ; and 
therefore I always took care, on my arrival among them, to declare the objects of 
my visit ; by that means I avoided any mistrust, and always succeeded in obtaining 
their confidence and assistance. b 

1,571. What was the object of your visit to Ireland?— There was a special com- 
mission appointed a few years ago, to inquire into the title, extent and value of all 
the Crown’s demised estates in Ireland ; the surveys and valuations made under 
the authority of that commission were transferred to the Commissioners of Woods 
when the management of the Land Revenue was placed under their direction. Mv 
object in visiting those properties was to acquire such knowledge of their local 
circumstances, (particularly with reference to certain parcels of them, the Crown’s 
title to which was disputed by the persons in possession), as would enable me to 
investigate the matters in dispute, and to discuss them with the agents of those 
parties ; also, to form an opinion how far the Board might rely on the valuations 
which had been made by the surveyors employed under that commission. I did not 
communicate with any parties interested in those properties previously to my visit 
to them, but I appeared in the country as an entire stranger, introducing myself to 
the parish priest, or any other respectable person whom I discovered in the neighbour- 
hood, with a request to point out some three or four intelligent peasants, most 
likely to be acquainted with the boundaries of the estates. I then communicated 
fully to the peasants so selected the objects of my visit, and I invariably found that 
they rendered me, after that communication, every assistance which I could 
possibly desire. 

1 57 2 * Then you met with no obstruction in the course of your duties, on the 
part of the peasantry?— Not the slightest, on any occasion. 

1 573 - Did you live with them, and mix with them? — Except three nights, I have 
always been able to return to some town or village, where I could obtain tolerable 
lodging. One night I lodged in a cabin ; but the misery I suffered, induced me, 
on two other occasions, to provide a carriage, in which I passed the nights. I spent 
three days in traversing the mountains which form the heart of Captain Rock’s 
country in the south, and as many in the mountains between the counties of Carlow 
and Wexford, which were the original seats of Whiteboyism, and, in fact, have con- 
tinued to be the scene of great outrages down to the present day. I have had 
a following sometimes of 1 50 people, all of whom were equally well disposed to 
afford me assistance. I was never asked for a shilling in remuneration of their 
services ; and in those wild districts, they have refused to take one in return for 
milk or potatoes with which I have been supplied. I always took with me a quantity 
of pipes, tobacco and snuff, which I distributed among them ; and I have uniformly 
found, as soon as they felt assured of the truth of my representations, that I was “ an 
officer of the King, come from London to look after the Crozvn Lands,” that 
I might rely on the information they gave me. 

l 5 . 74 - Is the result of your own experience such as to induce you to believe that 
English capitalists, whether dealing in agricultural property, or in manufactures, 
would be likely to meet any obstruction or danger on the part of the peasantry of 
the country ?— If the question allude to the eligibility of English farmers employing 
their capitals in the occupation of farms in Ireland, I should say, (and I have had 
frequent occasion to say so to persons who have consulted me,) that I know no 
speculation in which an English farmer would be more likely to fail, and to lose his 
property. But, if I had realized a commercial capital, or were otherwise in posses- 
S, .°P °' a considerable sum of money, which I desired to invest in landed property, 
either for the purpose of obtaining a status in the country, or as a provision for 
a younger son, I know no part of the empire in which that object could be more 
certainly attained, or in which the purchase could be made with greater advantage 
than in Ireland. I mean, if the purchase be made with the intention of residing 
on it ; but not so, if it be treated as a colonial property, and left to the manage- 
ment of agents. 

*5 75 - Do you consider that such investment would lead to a profitable return? — 
No question of it ; infinitely more profitable as a family provision than a similar 
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• vestment in England ; because in the one case you would purchase a property 
which is capable of very great improvement, while in England, generally speaking, 
lands which come into the market are so highly improved, there is little prospect, 
whatever capital may be expended on it, of materially improving the income to be 
derived from . 

1576- Then the distinction you draw is, that on the Irish estate there would be 
a power of investing additional capital with a greater profit than can take place on 
an English property ? — Incomparably greater profit. 

1577. You have stated, in answer to a former question, that whilst you conceive 
estates might advantageously be purchased under the limitations which you have 
described in Ireland, that an English farmer would not find agriculture in Ireland 
a profitable pursuit; what is the ground of the latter opinion ?— From long expe- 
rience in England, I consider the English farmer to be essentially a local animal. 
Much of the profits of farming depends on the tenant’s practical and traditional 
knowledge of the quality and capability of the soils on which he is located ; of the 
different breeds of stock which thrive best on those soils ; of the markets to which 
his produce must be consigned for sale ; and of various other local circumstances, 
of which the most intelligent stranger will long remain more or less ignorant. 
1 have known very prudent, skilful and successful farmers tempted to remove from 
their own native districts into other counties, who have been ruined in the course 
of a few years, and whose failure was attributed to bad luck, but which might have 
been more correctly referred to the want of that kind of knowledge and experience 
of which I have spoken. 

1.578. Then the opinion you have formed of the expediency of the speculation 
of an English farmer transplanting himself to Ireland, is rather founded on the 
habits of the English farmer himself, than in any want of capability in Ireland of 
making his skill and capital productive there ? — There is the finest field possible in 
Ireland for the exertion of skill, and for the employment of capital. 

1579- Pra y> in the management of the Crown estates in Ireland, have you had 
occasion to take up the possession of lands which had been already in tenancy, and 
upon which a considerable number of tenants were in possession? — I had, last 
autumn, in the King's County, near the Sliebhbloom mountains. 

1580. Will you have the kindness to state to the Committee what were the 
circumstances of that estate, of how many acres it consisted, and what was the 
population on it ? — The estate had been demised by the Revenue Board in Ireland, 
about a century ago, for a term concurrent, as the lease expresses, “ with their 
interest in the property the term was so expressed and limited because the 
Revenue Board had no legal power of granting leases of Crown lands ; but as long 
as it had the management of them, no other authority could interfere. The lease 
determined by operation of law about the year 1 793, and had been overheld from 
that time until the transfer of the land revenues to the Commissioners of Woods. 
It was ascertained that the parties who represented the original lessee were inca- 
pable of purchasing upon the terms which had been offered, under similar circum- 
stances, to the representatives of other Crown lessees ; it was therefore resolved by 
the Commissioners to grant to such of those parties who were in the actual occu- 
pation of parcels of the estate, leases of them at fair rents for the term of twenty- 
one years, and then to carry the property to market for sale by public auction. The 
estate comprised 537 Irish acres. I found the property charged with the pay- 
ment of yearly rents and rent charges, amounting to 343/. 10s. 9 d. payable by 
twelve several persons claiming to be representatives of the original lessee ; that 
two-fifths only of the entire estate was in the actual occupation of assignees of the 
original lessee ; the remainder of it, comprising 335 acres, was occupied by upwards 
of twenty small farmers, under leases made to them for lives, and by a numerous 
body of cottiers, some of them holding at will, others for lives, and all of them 
subject to rents greatly exceeding the highest value at which the property could 
reasonably be estimated. 

1581. Is there a report made on the subject ? — There is a report. 

1582. \\ as there not one particular part of this estate, consisting of 55 acres, 
with which you had occasion to deal ? — Yes, 52 f. 

. 1 583. Upon that 52 £ acres, how many people were there ? — I found them covered 
with miserable mud cabins and huts, occupied in small allotments by a numerous 
body of cottiers, under one of the representatives of the Crown lessee, who had 
been insolvent for some years past, and by his misconduct and mismanagement of 
the property it had become the harbour for all the worthless characters in its 
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James Weak, vicinity. I was satisfied it was essentially necessary to relieve the estate from that 

Es q- nuisance, but that unless the occupiers could be induced to vacate their holdino- 

■ voluntarily, and to remain satisfied with the arrangements to be made on their 

30 April, removal, the ejectment of them would certainly be attended by some vindictive 

l83 °' outrage ; indeed, in anticipation of their removal, two or three of them had been 

actively engaged in forming a confederacy to resist the presumed intention of the 
Crown officers, and persons who were supposed to be likely to be preferred as 
tenants were openly threatened by them ; some accidental circumstances enabled 
me to break up that combination, and to prevail on all the occupants to make an 
unconditional and formal surrender of the property. 

1584. In obtaining possession, was it necessary for you to give notice, and to g 0 
through the ordinary proceedings which, in cases in which the Crown is not a party, 
must be resorted to ? — It is a rule of law that there can be no tenancy by sufferance 
under the Crown. If the property be not in grant, the person in possession is an 
intruder, and no notice is required to eject him. 

1585. Was the state of these cottagers so occupying, wretched and miserable ? 

I have so described it. It could not be more wretched. 

1586. Supposing that they had been left in that state, and without any claim of 
rent whatever, but given the absolute dominion of the land, do you conceive that 
that population which you have so described would have had the means of comfort- 
able existence ? — Their condition would have been improved under the circum- 
stances stated, inasmuch as they would have enjoyed the money which they paid 
in rent. 

1587. But what would have been their condition in your judgment eventually? 
— They never could have raised themselves from a state of indigence. 

1 588. Then what was the course taken by you in order to put that property upon 
a better footing with reference to the removal of the cottiers ? — As soon as posses- 
sion was obtained I allowed them to resume the occupation of their huts as care- 
takers of them. 

1589. Did these persons endeavour by any forcible means to resist your obtain- 
ing the possession ?— They kept me occupied for about six days before I could 
prevail on them to surrender the possession. 

1 590. Did they resist you by force, or did you call in either the police or any 
military force in order to effect your purpose ? — On the contrary ; unless they 
voluntarily surrendered possession, I declared to them I would not take it, but that 
legal means would be taken to eject them. 

1591. And by that means of explanation and of communication with them, you 
obtained from these persons the legal possession of this property of the Crown ? — 
I did ; but the circumstances, I believe, created such an apprehension of serious 
outrage in the minds of the local magistrates and of the more respectable persons in 
the village in which I was residing, as to induce them to send out a party of police, 
unknown to me, who were planted on the hills adjacent to the property in case of 
any disturbance occurring. 

1592. That was not done by your desire, nor did you find it necessary to have 
recourse to the police for assistance ? — It was not by my desire ; on the contrary, 
I had, in the morning, peremptorily declined an offer of the assistance of the 
police. 

1593. Now, will you proceed with a statement of the operations? — I directed 
the surveyor, whom I had taken with me, to survey minutely each cottier’s holding, 
and to estimate the full value to the late occupant of the potato tillage, cabins and 
other matters on which they had expended any labour, manure, materials, &c. ; 
and I ascertained from themselves, and their late landlord, the state of their 
respective accounts for rent in arrear and due to him, and for monies which he had 
received from some of them by way of consideration for a free holding ; furnished 
with these particulars, I treated with each of the parties, whom I found to have 
fair and reasonable claims on the premises, fur the payment to them of a compen- 
sation in money for the unexpected determination of their tenure ; and finally, 
upon condition that they pulled down, on the 5th of this present month (April), 
all the cabins, huts and sheds on the premises ; and also properly levelled and 
inclosed the sites of them ; I agreed that they should be allowed to carry away the 
timbers and other useful materials, and be paid in money the several sums which 
constituted the difference between the valuation made for their improvements, and 
the rent which they owed to their immediate landlord, and which much exceeded 
the sums they had agreed to take. 

1594- Has 
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'Q4. Has this arrangement been carried into effect? — The Commissioners 

• tructed the surveyor to go to the estate on the day appointed by me, to ascer- 

w i, ether the cottiers had performed their part of the agreement, and if so, to 
% them the several sums mentioned ; he arrived on the property on the Sunday 
afternoon, and he found them all actively employed in pulling down their build- 

• s and by noon on the following day, being the day appointed, the whole were 
nrostrated, proper banks and ditches made, and the sites of the buildings levelled. 

• 1505. Has any arrangement been made with respect to the future tenancy 
of their lands ? — I let them at the time I made the agreement with the cottiers ; 
and the parties have been in possession from the time that 1 was in the country ; 
and the lands have been all regularly sown ; and no interruption to the proceed- 
ings of the new tenants. 

°\ 596. Has there been any breach of the public peace, or any disposition on the part 
of the former cottage tenants, to disturb the possession of the new lessees? — Not the 
slightest ; but the two or three persons to whom I have alluded, as having attempted 
to form a combination, and who did, in fact, succeed in exciting resistance to my 
wishes for five or six days, sent to the Commissioners a memorial, in the name of 
themselves and the other cottiers, complaining of the proceedings I had taken, and 
expressing a hope that the Board would allow them to resume possession of their 
lands. 1 sent that memorial to the principal tenant on the estate, requesting he 
would lay it before the parish priest, most of these cottiers, if not all of them, 
being Catholics. I received, , about a week afterwards, from the tenant, a letter 
subscribed by the parish priest and his coadjutor, and signed by all the cottiers, 
with the exception of the three persons whose names were at the foot of the memo- 
rial, thus expressed : “ The undernamed persons have all waited on me in conse- 
quence of Mr. Weale’s letter to you, and beg to say they have no concern what- 
ever in the memorial from the Conrahys and Keating ; and further, will not be 
influenced by them in any way to act improperly : they beg to say they are per- 
fectly satisfied with the arrangements made.” 

1597. Can you inform the Committee where the tenants who gave up this pos- 
session obtained a settlement, and how they disposed of themselves after they had 
quitted their former abode ? — I have written lately to the Protestant clergyman of 
the parish to ascertain how they have disposed of themselves. I understood when 
I was in the country that the tenants on other parts of the estate would take some 
of them into their regular employment as labourers. The discontented parties, I 
have reason to believe, will go up into the mountains, having in their possession sums 
varying from 4/. to 28 /., and will readily obtain small parcels of land for their future 
occupation. 

1 598. Will you state in what part of the King’s County this estate is ? — It is 
immediately adjacent to Colonel Bernard’s domain, Castle Bernard, the member 
for King’s County. 

1599. Have you got a map of the property as now arranged ? — I have ; there is 
another small parcel of the estate, comprising 30 acres, upon which there must be 
a population of at least 50 persons, whom I have left undisturbed, the lot being let 
to the person under whom those cottiers originally got possession. I think there 
are two families among them who are descendants in the second or third degree 
from a former Protestant clergyman of the parish. 

a 600. Can you form any estimate of the difference of value in purchases, if any 
such difference of value exists, of this estate, after the operation of altering the system 
of management had taken place, and before ? — If that estate had been carried to 
market in the state in which I found it, it was the opinion of the surveyor that the 
highest value of it was i 0,000 guineas. Estimating the entire rental, according to 
the proportion in which I know it to have been reduced in the case of the under- 
tenants whom I have now constituted immediate lessees from the Crown, it would 
have amounted to 800 l. or 850/. a year. The rent to be reserved to the Crown 
on the new lettings will be 609/., exclusive of the tithe composition, and I expect 
that it will produce at auction not less than 14,000 l. 

1601. What was the total amount of the allowances made to these tenants? 
The amount of the sum agreed to be paid was 103 /. ; the Crown will receive back 
3t /. 105. to be paid by the incoming tenants for the tillage, so that the net 
amount of the payments, by way of gratuitous compensation for the resumption of 
the premises, cannot be estimated at more than 7 o /., which has been distributed 
among 15 or 16 families, comprising more than 100 men, women and children. . 

1602. Supposing this estate, in place of being sold, to continue in the possession 
of the Crown, and you to be intrusted with the management of the property, do you 
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conceive that you could guard against the recurrence of that evil which you h 
put an end to by the alteration of the system of tenure ? — Certainly not. aVe 

1603. Having described the former state of this small property, with 100 i n }, 
bitants upon 52 acres and a half, and having stated that it is now in the possessio" 
of one person only, do you not conceive you could guard, by prudential man ® 
ment on that land, against the introduction of that system of minute holdings anH 
of excessive population ?— If I were resident in the country, if the property were ni 
own, with the assistance now given to the proprietor of an estate by the Sub-lettinJ 
Act, no question but that the property might be kept in its present state ; and I hav § 
no doubt that a public board, like that of the Commissioners of Woods, or an ab- 
sentee proprietor, employing agents, would very shortly be disappointed in their 
expectation that it would be so preserved. 

1604. In the possession of a resident proprietor, under the operation of the laws 
as they stand, you conceive that inconvenience might be effectually guarded 
against ? — Yes, certainly. 

1605. What form of lease have you granted? — The leases have not yet been 

executed ; I am now preparing a draft of the leases ; they will contain the usual 
covenants inserted in Crown leases, with the exception of the covenants which pre- 
scribe a course of management. 1 

160C. Do you feel it necessary, from your knowledge of the state of this property 
and your observations on the state of property generally in Ireland, do you feel it 
necessary that such covenants for the proper management of the farms should be 
introduced into leases ?— Speaking generally, I think it would be quite useless to 
prescribe a course of cultivation in Ireland. 

1607. Are there any covenants that occur to you as being advisable to introduce 

into leases, with a view to the introduction of a better system of managing land in 
Ireland ."—One of the great evils attending the present management of landed pro- 
perty m Ireland is the general opinion entertained by the occupying tenantry, that 
it is not their interest to expend labour or money in effecting permanent improve- 
ments on the land. All through the south of Ireland, and the home province of 
Lemster, I have found it to be a maxim among them, that they have no chance 
of obtaining a renewal of their leases on fair terms, if they have executed such im- 
provements, or if they maintain their land in a tolerable state of cultivation towards 
the expiration of their tenure. To counteract the tendency of that opinion or 
feeling, I have submitted to the Commissioners of Woods (although the Crown will 
have no interest in the reversion upon the determination of their leases) that a 
covenant should be introduced, securing to the outgoing tenant a fair compensation 
111 money or all his improvements, all extra tillage, one year old grass leys, hay 
and straw left unconsumed on the premises, and manure prepared for expenditure 
on the lands. 1 

1608. Can you furnish the Committee with a copy of that covenant?— I can. 


[ 7 / was handed in . J 


1609. Do you conceive that the power of enforcing the covenants of leases on 
the part of the tenant as against the landlord, and the landlord as against the tenant, 
without introducing litigating principles of supposed waiver, is essential to the stabi- 
lity of the landed property of the country ?— 1 am not sure that I understand the 
question ; but, speaking generally, I think the tenantry in Ireland have no security 
whatever for the enjoyment of improvements which they may make on the land. 
I think that the present rental of the country is at least 20 per cent beyond the 
lair value of the land ; I am speaking generally, and with reference both to the un- 
improved state of the property demised, and to the means of the occupying tenantry 
of realizing rent ; but not on any comparative estimate of the yearly value of 
lands of the like capabilities in England. There are occasional exceptions, and 
where they occur, the condition of the estates arrests the attention of a traveller. 

16 jo* , In sta f>ng that you consider the rental of the country to be beyond the 
actual value of the land, do you mean to refer to the money rents paid by the ter- 
tenants, the occupying tenants, or to the amount which is received, speaking 
generally, by the inheritor of the soil P-The inheritor of the soil, or chief proprietor 
in tee, in Ireland, is seldom the beneficial owner or possessor of the property, but 
merely an incumbrancer. I will explain that: in the case of a lease for lives 
renewable for ever, under which probably one-sixth of the whole of Ireland is now 
lieid, the lessor, or the representative of the original lessor, has only a small and 
nxeil unimprovable interest in the property ; I do not consider him as the beneficial 
owner of the land. 


1611. Does 
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611. Docs not the same case apply to the inheritor of the land letting to Jamet Weak, 

middle man for a long term, although not for a lease of lives renewable for ever, 

3 rving in degree, but the same in principle ? — The lessee possessed of a beneficial v — ' 

"nterest for a term certain exceeding forty-one years, I conceive may practically be 
considered to be the beneficial owner of the land. 1 3 ’ 

1612. Have you had any opportunity of considering either the amount of the 
rent paid, or the condition of the tenantry, when they hold immediately under 
the inheritor of the soil, rather than under a middle man, or many middle men ? — 

Not to any very considerable extent. Where my inquiries have been excited by 
the appearance of recent improvements, I have generally found the property in the 
occupation of the beneficial owner, or that it was holden by a tenant at will under 
a resident proprietor, who has annually applied capital to the improvement of his 
estate ; it is a sort of trading partnership between the improving proprietor or 
middle man (for very often it is the middle man) and the occupying tenant, whose 
interest in the improvement depends on the will of the landlord. 

1613. In what parts of Ireland have you foiind that description of tenure? — 

I have observed it in the King’s County ; one or two instances in Westmeath, and 
several instances in Kerry, came under my observation. 

1614. Have you any means of estimating, as a general system, which of the two 
systems is the best for the tenants themselves, holding directly from the inheritor 
of the soil, or holding through many mesne tenants ? — I think the condition of the 
tenantry, generally speaking, is much the same at present ; they are not now liable 
to cumulative distraints. If the actual occupier held at a fair rent for a term 
certain, so that he might feel secured in the enjoyment of his lands, he would exert 
himself considerably more than he does at present for the improvement of them. 

I have no doubt that when I go into the King’s County again, in the autumn, that 
I shall find on this estate very considerable improvements in drainage, in the con- 
struction of their houses, and other matters, upon the faith of their being enabled 
without difficulty to pay the rents to be reserved in their leases, and the certainty 
of an enjoyment of their improvements for the term even of only twenty-one years, 
which is in Ireland considered a very short term. 

1615. Do you conceive the improvements you have described as having taken 
place on this estate of the Crown, could have taken place if there had been one or 
more intermediate lessees between the Crown and the occupying tenant? — I should 
think not. 

1616. Then upon that principle do you not consider that the interposition of one or 
more middle men must be a bar to such improvement elsewhere, as well as on that 
estate? — No doubt of it ; the great body of middle men and land agents whom you 
find in Ireland is composed of a class of persons who ought to be found in the imme- 
diate occupation of the lands, and they would then constitute a respectable yeomanry ; 
they are now neither yeomen nor gentlemen, but they assert great pretensions to 
rank and consideration, and they are frequently in the commission of the peace. 

1617. Then are the Committee to understand that you conceive it would lead 
to the improvement of the relation of landlord and tenant, were the inheritors of 
the land to let to the class of persons now middle men, as occupying tenants, they 
employing as labourers those who under the present system are small farmers ? — 

A large proportion of the small farmers might still be retained, and with great 
advantage to the owners and to the country, but it is decidedly my opinion that 
the peace and improvement of Ireland will never rest on a stable foundation until 
some unobjectionable means shall be devised to compel persons who possess unexpired 
leasehold terms in lands either to become the cultivators of them, or to transfer 
their interest in them, subject only to the same or fair and reasonable rents, to 
persons who would become the occupiers of them. Until that point be attained, 
looking at the great extent of territory in possession of persons who subsist solely 
on an abuse of legal rights, and on a prevalent neglect of the obligations connected 
with property, partial improvement may be effected, and local amelioration produced, 
by public spirited individuals during intervals of tranquillity ; but they cannot be 
permanently maintained. 

16] 8. Do you conceive that the occupation of the lands in that way would tend 
to the improvement of the agriculture of the country, and thereby create a greater 
demand for productive labour ? — I do ; I think if you improve the condition of the 
occupying tenantry, the improvement in the condition of the labouring poor will 
be concurrent. 
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1619. Does not that imply the conversion of many of the present cottiers 
small farmers into the condition of agricultural labourers? — Precisely so; that*"* 
the effect which I anticipate from such an occupation of the land ; their comfort 
and condition would be materially improved. 

1 620. Do you conceive that their situation would be more precarious if they had 
to rely on employment by farmers, than it is when they raise their own food, and 
are independent of that adventitious aid ? — By no means as precarious as it j s af 
present. 

1621. Perhaps you will have the goodness to state the reason ?— After spending- 
two months in traversing the south of Ireland in various directions, I sat down to 
make a calculation of what appeared to me to be the extent of the cultivated lands 
occupied by a class of persons who derive from that occupation the simplest means 
of subsistence ; in other words, only such a quantity of potatoes as is sufficient to 
maintain them in existence ; and I found the result to be one-seventh. 

1622. Was that the result of observations made on a large scale? — Extending, 
I may say, from the Queen’s County to the remotest parts of Kerry. There are 
immense tracts of land in Kerry, Cork and adjacent counties, and many parts of 
them very thickly inhabited, where the population do not even taste animal food 
from one end of the year to the other ; their condition is the most frightful which 
it is possible to conceive. I have been a good deal over the Continent, I have seen 
great distress there, and in the manufacturing districts of England, but I never saw 
such extreme misery as I have seen in that part of Ireland. In the mountain 
districts, between the Bride and the Blackwater, in 1828, there were numerous 
families who were frequently without food of any description for two days together, 
for want of fuel to boil their potatoes. 

1623. Does the want of fuel arise from the want of means to purchase coal, or 
what other cause ? — There is a scarcity of turbary in that part; and from the wetness 
of the season they had not been able to save their turf. They have no means of 
purchasing ; they have no money at all. 

1624. Between the Bride and the Blackwater, is not a great deal of coal brought 
U P ? — I have never seen coal consumed in any part, except in the towns ; never in 
any cabin ; they have not the means of purchasing. 

1625. Does not the state of things which you have described lead to a very 
imperfect system of cultivation of the potato crop, and to a consequent danger of 
scarcity ?— A very great danger of scarcity ; I conceive the mortality in the moun- 
tainous districts would be tremendous in the case of a failure of the potato crop. 

1626. Were those occupiers, whose condition you have described in the con- 
dition of labourers, do you not conceive that the larger occupiers of land, with 
larger capital, would have the means of producing a greater supply of potato food, 
on cheaper terms, and with a less danger of failure ? — Undoubtedly. They are all 
occupiers of lands. I was in those mountains for three days, without tasting other 
food than what are in that country called the black bull potatoes. 

1627. Is that a description of potato much worse than tlje ordinary potato ; 
and is the quality of the potato deteriorating under the cultivation of these small 
occupiers ? It is caused by the state of the lands ; the soil has become spongy, for 
want of drainage. 

1628. Are they capable of reclamation ? — 1 have never been in a finer district 
of mountain country than the district I am alluding to. 

1629. Capable of reclamation? — Every acre capable of a very high state of 
cultivation. 


1630. And of affording a fair remuneration for the capital which would be ex- 
pended upon it r — Yes. I am now alluding particularly to an estate belonging to the 
Crown, and comprising about four or five thousand acres. 

1631. Describe its position? — It is in the very heart of the Desmond country. 

1632. How far from Castle-Island? — It lies between Castle-Island and New- 
market, extending along the Blackwater towards, Millstreet. 

3 ^ 33 - M ill you have the goodness to state the capability which you conceive to 
exist on this property of the Crown for improvement? — All that is required is 
drainage, roads communicating with the neighbouring towns, and access to a supply 
of lime. 


1634. Is lime available within a reasonable distance? — I think, on inspecting 
a geological map at Mr. Griffiths’ office, I found limestone marked as situated 
within three miles of one end of the estate. 

1 635. What 
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fat. What' do you conceive to be the obstacles, if this property is capable of 
• 1 oveinent and affording a beneficial return for the capital invested, to exist at y 
thtf moment so as to impede that improvement? — The country requires to be 
opened up by roads. ... 

" 1 636. Has any experiment been tried, within your knowledge, in that neigh- 
bourhood, by the opening of roads, which leads you to consider that agricultural 
' improvement would be consequent on such a proceeding? — With reference to 
the new road constructed under the authority of Government, I have seen new 
buildings both recently erected, and in course of construction, along the entire line 
of it I am speaking now of the road which comes down from Rathkeale to Castle- 
Island, constructed by Mr. Griffiths : the improvements which had been effected 
so immediately after the construction of that road were astonishing. 

1637. Of what description was that improvement? — Drainage of the adjacent 
lands- building (as I have, just mentioned) houses with stone walls and slated 
roofs : and I also observed a considerable number of Scotch cars in use, in the 
place of the old Irish car ; and in some instances very well constructed ploughs 
(which probably had been purchased at Cork), where, I dare say, a plough had 
never been seen before. 

1638. Do you consider the improvement of the land, and the consequent augmen- 
tation of the wealth of the country, to be more than sufficient to yield a return for 
the expenses incurred by the opening of such communications ?— The opinion which 
I should express on that point would be founded on the official Reports which 
have been presented to Parliament, and which, I think, places it beyond all doubt. 
At Tralee the eye of a stranger is immediately arrested by the number of the new 
grain stores that have been erected : I think, upon inquiry I was told, that out of 
eighteen or nineteen which I counted, three of them only were in existence as 
recently as the year 1813, and those three were the smallest of them. Much of 
the corn stored in those granaries must be the produce of the lands which have 
been opened up by the formation of this road of Mr. Griffiths. 

1639. Can you trace the peculiarities which you have described to exist in the 
tenures of Ireland, and the system under which land is occupied, to any peculiar 
cause ? — It would open such a very large field to give any thing like a satisfactory 
answer to the question, it involves so many political circumstances, that I would beg 
to be excused. 

1640. Without going into detail, can you generally state whether you can trace 
them to political causes? — Undoubtedly; entirely the result of political circumstances. 

1641. Do you consider that they may be traced in any degree to the various 
confiscations, and resumption of grants which occurred in that country ? — The 
tenure of property in Ireland, until of late years, had been so uncertain, that I was 
quite astonished when I first went to Ireland to find the country in the advanced 
state of improvement I did. I have since derived a great deal of information on 
that subject from the peasantry of that very mountain district to which I was just 
now alluding, and I will mention to the Committee one remarkable circumstance : 

I had occasion in the year 1826, when preparing the instructions for a draft of the 
Land Revenue Act, to search the statute book for all Acts relating to the Crown 
estates and rents in Ireland, and I read them over very attentively ; but in talking 
with a peasant on the system of con-acres, he said it was the result of an Act of 
Parliament passed in King William’s time, by which the owners of the estates were 
precluded from granting more than four or five acres to any one person : it was 
a curious circumstance that about three weeks afterwards a small farmer in the 
county of Westmeath, where the con-acre system prevails, told me the same 
thing. I had no recollection of such an Act ; and therefore, upon my return 
to Dublin. I searched the statutes of King William and Queen Anne, and 
I found the enactment to which I believe both those parties referred from 
traditional knowledge : it was an English statute, passed in the first year of 
Queen Anne, by which Papists were declared for ever incapable of holding or 
enjoying any estate, terra or interest in any of the lands or tenements confiscated 
in the preceding reign, cabins and cottages under 30 s. yearly value, in the tenure 
of day-labourers, only excepted ; and it further enacted, that there should not be 
let with any cabin or cottage to any day-labourer above the quantity of two acres of 
land, and not above one cottage or cabin with such land to any day-labourer. The 
observance of these enactments was enforced by heavy penalties. The effect attri- 
buted to them was, the introduction of the con-acre system on the forfeited lands, 
and the subdivision of adjacent unforfeited properties for the accommodation of 
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the disqualified persons dwelling on the forfeited estates. The Act continn A ■ 
force, I found, down to the year 1778. ue “ ll * 

l6 42- What is the chapter ?— The first of Anne, c. 32, of the first session 

1643. Have you observed, in your review of the Crown lands, any cases wh' K 

have arisen, introducing confusion into the mode of tenure, as derived from ' Ch 
operation of the penal code ? — The case of bills of discovery ? an y 

1 644. Yes?— I have inspected numerous official proceedings on that subject whirl, 

led to all sorts of fictitious conveyances and settlements. A great evil, under wh h 
Ireland is now suffering, arises from the doubts thrown on all titles by the numb 
of deeds in existence relating to them, which have been made for the purpose oP 
avoiding forfeitures, m case of any disturbances in the country. 1 1 

1645. Pray, are you aware of the existence of any process of law in Ireland 

called the custodiam process i - — It is impossible to go thirty miles into the country 
without being made aware of it. " 

1646. Did any case come within your own observation, as acting on the behalf of 
the Crown, which showed the operation of that process on the state of the occunv 
mg tenantry ?— There is a part of this property in the King’s County which is now 
held in custodiam, where the custodee lias, since she has been required to deliver 
up possession to the Crown, ploughed up some valuable meadow, and sown it with 
corn, for the purpose of extracting from it as much as possible before she shall be 
ejected by the proceedings which the Commissioners have directed to be taken 
against her in the Exchequer. 

1 647. Has any case come within your observation, independently of alluding to the 
bad cultivation of land, of proceedings under the custodiam process, which affects the 
welfare and the condition of the lower classes? -They are harassed and worried beyond 
all endurance by processes of various descriptions, and I believe frequently without 
any thing like judicial or legal authority. I will mention one striking instance also 
connected with this property: my first visit to it last year was in the month of 
October; I round the public-house and various places in the neighbourhood 
placarded with bills from a Dublin attorney, giving notice to the tenants of this 
estate that he should attend on a future day for the receipt of their rents, under 
the authority of an order of the Court of Chancery, which the creditors of a person 

who had some interest in the property fifty or sixty years ago, had obtained from 

the Court; and that if they did not pay the same, he should forthwith distrain 
then effects. 1 lie tenants were then getting in their harvest; some of them had 
already their corn m their haggards ; and, under apprehension of this attorney’s 
threatened distraint, they were removing all their stock and corn from the 
premises. uie 

1648. Was there a great state of confusion produced among them, in consequence 
of tins inotic; ^-Very considerable ; t wrote a letter addressed to the attorney 
and left it with the principal tenant, to be delivered when he should mate his 
appearance on the following Friday, cautioning him against taking any rent from 

lie occupiers of, he premises, inasmuch as they were the Kings tenants and „ 7 t 
the tenants of the person unuer whom he claimed ; the letter was delivered to him 
and he did not attempt to distrain ; but he extracted from a cottier tenant a sum 
of 1 l 10 s., rent due from him to one of the middle men, and gave him a formal 
receipt for it ; that receipt was exhibited to me in November last, when I returned 
to the estate, and I then wrote to the attorney, to the effect, that the Coinmis- 
sioners found that he had notwithstanding their notice, presumed to take from one 
of the tenants rent which was due only to His Majesty, and that if tile sum was 
not paid to the account of the Commissioners at the Bank of Ireland within four- 
teen days, process would be issued against him ; the money was paid without any 
communication whatever with the Board, or with any of its officers^ 7 

i. 9 ' y‘‘ ve y° u any doubt that the success of your interposition in this case 
was altogether due to the authority which you possessed as acting on the part of the 
Crown !-l think ,t may have had considerable effect ; but I inf “from £ that he 
attorney could not have been acting under judicial authority in threatonL to 
train, because if he had, he would have applied to the Court for directions how to 
act and some notice of the application would have been given to the Crown officers. 

proceedin^n d Jrc H ™ y reporl on this sub j ert of custodiam ?-The 

proceeding in that case did not arise out of a custodiam. 

part td‘ I the^r»£ e ? era ^ ly ' ! ^ be r ™ts reserved in custodiams are technically considered 

m"t of 4 e Cor™"" 68 r w' 0 "”’ “ d tliey Were forme,ly under * he -.nage- 
ment of the Commissioners of Excise, as well as other Crown rents and land 

revenues. 
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revenues. My attention was called to the subject of custodiam rents in the 

ear 1826, when inquiring into the nature of the land revenues, and I found that 
L y W ere so numerous that it would overwhelm the office with business if they were 
brought under the management of the Commissioners ; I therefore recommended 
that they should be specially excepted out of the Act. 

1 6,52. When you made that recommendation, did you make any written statement 
to the Board on the subject ? — It was mentioned amongst other matters in the 
Report which I then made to the Commissioners, a voluminous document. 

1653. Have you an extract from that report? — I have an extract with relation 

to custodiams. 

1654. Pray have you known any attempt made to introduce this process by 
custodiams into England? — There was an attempt made, four or five years since, 
by an attorney in Herefordshire. Formerly custodiams, I have reason to believe, 
were as common in England as they are now in Ireland, for I have observed in the 
ancient Pipe Rolls those rents in charge. That extract contains a return of the 
number of custodiams granted during the last reign, for the purpose of showing 
the magnitude of the business that would probably result from placing them in 
charge with the Board of Woods. 

1655. It appears from the Report, the total number of custodiam rents in charge 
with the sheriffs in 1826 was, for pleas of debt, 1,218 ; for pleas of trespass, 113; 
making a total of 1,331, all of which have issued since the accession of His present 
Majesty: from what document did you obtain those returns? — Returns which 
I was authorized to call for from the several offices ; I went over with letters from 
the Treasury addressed to all the public officers there. This is the extract : 

“ Custodiam Rents. 

“ Custodiam rents, and the legal process out of which they arise, are, I believe, 
little known in the practice of the Court of Exchequer in England ; but in Ireland 
the number of custodiam rents payable to the Crown is always considerable, and 
the process alluded to is there converted into as frightful an engine of oppression as 
was ever left to the arbitrary use of private individuals in any country. The rents 
are reserved to the Crown on custodiams, or leases under the Exchequer seal, of 
such lands, &c. as are seized into the hands of the Crown ; most commonly upon 
outlawries, grounded entirely on fictitious pleas in civil actions or suits between 
subject and subject ; and occasionally, and then only properly, for debts due to the 
Crown, and for the recovery of arrears of rent reserved in grants from the Crown of 
lands, rectories, tithes and other hereditaments. Under those leases, which must 
be renewed every three years, the custodees become entitled to the rents and 
profits of the lands, &c. seized, until the debts and costs be liquidated. 

“ The custodiam rent is fixed at the sum of 10 s. per annum when the original 
action or suit is for trespass, and at 5 s. when for debt, and whether the proceedings 
have been instituted at the suit of the King, or of a subject. The rents are all in 
charge in the Pipe, and they are included in the Gi'een Wax process issued to the 
sheriffs of the counties in which the premises are respectively situated, and who 
collect them : and they are paid and accounted for by them in the Exchequer, with 
the amerciaments, &c. which it is their duty to levy. 

“ I should not have thought it necessary to enter into this detail, but that 
it will be in the recollection of the Board that on a recent attempt (and 
happily it was eventually frustrated) to bring into active operation in England 
this process of custodiam, the proper officer of the Exchequer declined to 
proceed towards granting to the plaintiff in the suit the desired custodiam, 
alleging that by the 1 & 2 Geo. IV. c. 52, (from which the Board derive their 
power ol granting leases of lands, &c. belonging to the Crown) all such grants 
and leases could alone be legally granted by this Board : and that, upon the further 
application of the plaintiff', the Board were therefore directed by Treasury warrant, 
issued under the advice of the law officers of the Crown, to demise to the plaintiff the 
estate of the defendants, which had been seized into the hands of the Crown, in virtue 
of the writ of outlawry issued against them at his suit, and a lease thereof was accord- 
ingly passed. 

From the small amount of the rents reserved to the Crown in the custodiam 
leases, the revenue derived from them does not compensate the charges incurred in 
their collection and payment into the Exchequer. But if the construction put on 
the Act 1 & 2 Geo. IV. by the law officers be correct, care should be taken in 
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James IVeale, framing the proposed bill to preclude its bearing such a construction, because if the 

Es l- duty of preparing and granting those leases in Ireland should be imposed on the 

■ Board, I can hardly figure to myself the extent of the establishment which would 

30 April, occasionally be required to execute the service, as long as this abuse of the preroga 
1 3 °‘ tive process shall continue to be tolerated. 

“ The total number of custodiam rents in charge with the sheriffs on the i s t 
November 1826, was 


For pleas of debt - - - No. 1,218 at 5/ - - £.304 10 - 
“ Pleas of trespass ----113-10/-- 56 10 - 

i* 33 i £-361 - - 


All of which have issued since the accession of His present Majesty. 

“ The total number of custodiams outstanding on the demise of his late Majesty, 
by which event they were determined, was 10,591, of which only 846 had been 
issued at the suit of the Crown. In addition to these, 1,649 others had been issued, 
but dissolved in the course of the late King’s reign.” 

“ 11th November 1826.” 

1 656. Did you turn your attention while you were in Ireland considering this 
subject, to the question of the grants made by the Crown of tolls of fairs and 
markets ? — My attention was called to it at the same period by personal friends, 
who represented to me the very great mischief which resulted from the facility with 
which grants of fairs and markets were obtained in Ireland, and expressing their 
hope that some regulation would be made to prevent the grant of them in future. 
All that I could do in the matter at that period was, to take care that fairs and 
markets and tolls should be specified in the Bill to be submitted to Parliament, 
as parcels of the possessions to be transferred to the management of the Board of 
Woods and Forests. 

1657. Are the Committee to understand that a different usage exists in Ireland 
with respect to the grants of fairs and markets, from that which prevails in England? 
— I have found it to be so since the period to which I was alluding. 

1658. Will you describe the difference ?- — I found, notwithstanding the specifi- 
cation of fairs and markets in the Act of Parliament, that after the Act had passed, 
letters patent continued to be passed, making grants of fairs and markets ; constats, 
as they are technically called, of the rents reserved in those grants, being transmitted 
from the vice treasurer’s office to the office of the clerk of the quit rents, in order 
that those rents might be put in charge on the rental. I applied to the vice 
treasurer for a copy of the first grant which was so certified to the clerk of the quit 
rents, and I found that it bore date within two months, I think, of the period at which 
the commission had been issued ; consequently, that the six months had not elapsed 
within which the inquisition might be traversed ; and therefore that the grant of the 
fair and market could not be deemed of any validity. I see, on reference to my 
notes, that the petition or application for the grant was presented only in September 
1826, and that the grant itself bore date December 1826. 

1659. Have the goodness to describe to- the Committee what is the course of 
proceeding adopted in Ireland for the establishment of a fair and market ? — The 
party desiring to obtain a grant, presents a petition addressed, I presume, to the 
Lord Lieutenant, representing that it would be of public utility, and that it would 
not injure the rights of persons having markets in the vicinity of the town in which 
he proposes to have it held ; that petition would be referred, I conceive, to the 
attorney-general for his report, and if he reported favourably, then as a matter of 
course, the Lord Lieutenant’s warrant would issue for an inquisition ad quod damnum. 
If the return to that commission, or inquest of office found, confirmed the petitioner’s 
allegations, the attorney-general would issue what is technically called his jiant, 
for the letters patent, authorizing letters patent to be made out in hcec verba , in 
the words expressed in the instrument; and it would then go before the Lord 
Chancellor to receive the great seal. By law, six months are allowed to the subject 
to traverse the office found, to deny the facts so returned ; but in this case the letters 
patent must have issued long before the six months expired, inasmuch as they bear 
date within three months of the date of the petition. 

1660. Have you reason to believe the proceedings you have just now stated are 
carried on in the regular way, or are they merely a form gone through without 
notification to the country at large ? — That I cannot take on myself to say ; I should 

think 
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. . t that the commission must be issued, and that there must be an inquisition 
t ken, and duly returned into the Chancery, otherwise the King would make 
/errant without title; but that any public notice is given I very much doubt. 

1661. Can you state what is the expense incurred in this proceeding? — The 
expense of passing letters patent can in no case be less than 80/. or go/. 

1662. Can you inform the Committee from what office can be furnished an 
account of the expenses, and the appropriation of the expenses on such proceed- 
ings? — I should think the principal fees must be accounted for through the civil 
office or the Crown solicitor, who prepares the proceedings, — Mr. Kemmis. 

1663. Have you examined any of the forms of those grants? — The grants are 
now regularly enrolled with the auditor-general, and I have copies of many of them ; 

I have had occasion to compare them. I hold in my hand the copy of one granted 
in the 8th year of the present reign, 1828 ; the form of which corresponds pre- 
cisely with that of others I have examined, one of as early a date as Queen Anne’s 
rei<m. I therefore conceive the precedent from which they are drawn is a precedent 
of some standing. 

1664. In what terms, under that grant, are the tolls and customs given which 
are incidental to the fairs and markets ? — There is first, a grant of the franchises, 
which may be considered to be the creation of the franchises, the terms are, “We 
give and grant unto the grantee, his heirs and assigns, full power and authority to 
have and to hold a market on each Friday in each week, and a fair on every last 
day in each month, for ever, at the place mentioned, together with a court of 
Pie Poudre then follows a second grant, “We further give and grant unto 
the grantee, his heirs and assigns, power and authority to have and receive 
reasonable toll in and for the said fairs and markets ; as also all customs, privileges 
and immunities to the same, or to the courts of Pie Poudre, by right or custom 
belonging or appertaining.” 

1665. Then there is no distinct statement in the grant, of what money tolls and 
customs are conveyed to the grantee by the Crown ? — None ; it is limited, I appre- 
hend (I am not a professional man), by the word reasonable, which would imply 
such toll as would compensate the grantee for providing proper officers at the mar- 
ket, and a public scale or beam, and standard measures. A toll is not a necessary 
incident to a fair, and therefore this grant would not empower the grantee to levy 
a toll at the fair, nor, I conceive, a toll for standing and stallage, as it is called, at 
the market, unless he provided a site for the market, which is hardly ever done ; 
generally speaking, in the small villages and towns, they are held in the public 
street. 

1666. Are grants, of the description of those which you hold in your hand 
issued in England ? — No, certainly not ; I know no instance of the kind ; it has 
come within my official knowledge that under the like circumstances in which the 
Crown would be entitled, in the exercise of its prerogative right, to create the fran- 
chise of a fair and a market, it has been solicited to grant license to embank a part 
of the bed of a navigable river ; the same course was taken on that occasion as in 
the case of a grant of fairs and markets ; a commission was issued, an inquisition 
taken, the return made, and after the six months allowed for the traverse had 
expired, the papers were referred to the Commissioners of Woods to report their 
opinion on what terms it would be reasonable to make a grant to the petitioner, 
authorising him to embank and to form a quay on the portion proposed to be 
embanked. 

1667. Have you seen in any of the grants you have inspected, the words “ accus- 
tomed tolls,” in place of “ reasonable tolls’’? — I do not distinctly recollect an occur- 
rence of the word accustomed tolls ; but the word customs is always used in these 
modern grants, reasonable toll, and all customs, privileges and immunities ; there 
can be no custom, and there can be no privilege or immunity appurtenant to 
a newly created fair or market, beyond the legal incidents to such franchises. 

1668. You consider them to be inoperative in point of fact, there being no 
anterior usage on which the word “ custom ” can be affixed? — I am quite satis- 
fied that if any English gentleman obtained a grant of a fair or market con- 
veyed to him in these terms, he would not find a farmer in the neighbourhood 
of the town, in which he proposed to hold such fair and market, who would 
pay him a farthing in the way of toll, and that he would not venture to carry 
his claim into court, if the particular toll demanded, and the amount of it, were 
not specified in the grant. 
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James Wcale, 1669. Has any case come within your observation in which the perception 
Esq. these tolls and customs in Ireland has been attended with circumstances of • 

' convenience or of abuse ? — I have heard, on my approach to fairs, of disturbances'^*' 
30 April, consequence of disputes with the toll collectors ; but I have never been actual! 0 

3 ‘ present at any serious riot or disturbance. There are many fairs and markets hell 

under grants which were forfeited in 1641, and still remain legally vested in th 
Crown ; but the proprietors of the townlands at which they are held, and which 
were forfeited at the same period, have exercised all the rights which the form e 
grantees legally possessed, although they have no title, such as the ancient propriety.! 
had for the levy of tolls. 

1670. Could the Commissioners of the Land Revenue, if it were considered 
desirable for the public interest that such an inquiry should take place, from the 
inspection of grants of tolls and customs, ascertain in what cases, for the information 
of Parliament or of the Crown, the right of toll was really created, or in what 
cases the grant for the fair and market did not convey any right of receiving toll 
and customs ?— It would be attended with immense expense, because it would be 
necessary to examine all the rolls of grants, from a very e*rly period. There is 
existing a schedule and abstract of all grants of fairs and markets which have been 
made, and which are now on record, in the Rolls Office in Dublin : that volume is 
deposited in the Record Tower at Dublin Castle, and I believe it is proposed by 
the Commissioners of Public Records to print it. 

1671. Have you considered and read over the Bill which is now passing through 

the House, with respect to this question of tolls and customs ? — I have. ° 

1672. That Bill being founded, as former laws were founded, upon the state- 
ment of abuse and inconvenience, and the necessity of providing a remedy, do 
you conceive that that Bill will give an adequate remedy for the inconvenience so 
stated to exist ?— In England, I have no doubt that it would ; in Ireland I think, 
on the contrary, it will tend to perpetuate the abuse, and to assist parties who are 
illegally levying tolls at fairs and markets in enforcing them ; for by lodging a 
schedule of the tolls claimed by the parties, the collectors of those tolls wilfrepre- 
sent to the farmers, “ we are claiming from you tolls which are regularly registered 
in the office of the clerk of the peace,” where it is provided to be registered : it 
gives them therefore a colourable title to what they claim. It does not in point of 
fact. I am only looking to the influence the proceeding will have on the minds of 
the tenantry, and the persons frequenting fairs and markets in Ireland. 

1673. Do you conceive any difficulty will arise as to the payment for cattle from 
the circumstance of their being payable only on what is sold in the market, and not 
what is coming to the fair ; disputes as to whether the cattle were or were not 
sold between the peasantry and the toll collectors ?— Most of the riots which 
occur at fairs and markets, as far as my information goes, arise from doubts in 
the minds of the collectors whether cattle about to be driven away from the town 
have been the subject of sale and purchase. 

1674. Will not that remain still a matter of question and doubt under the law, 
if it is passed as it is now proposed to Parliament, exactly as it did before ?— 
Exactly : I apprehend the Bill now depending before the House of Commons 
makes no alteration in the law affecting the rights of persons claiming tolls, nor 
will it effect any reduction of the tolls claimed. 

1675. Do you not conceive it would be most desirable if Parliament was to fix 
a moderate toll, a very moderate toll, on the cattle entering into the fair, without 
making the distinction between cattle sold and unsold ; that that would tend to 
prevent the confusion that now must arise in the distinction between one and the 
other . —I should very much prefer the levying a rate on the county to provide 
a sufficient sum of money to compensate the claimants for those tolls, and so effect 
an entire abolition of them. I consider many of those fairs and markets in the light 
of places appointed for periodical disturbance. 

1676. Would not, in fact, the substitution of a toll by Act of Parliament upon 
all cattle entering into the market, whether sold or not, have the effect of giving 
a nevv and parliamentary title in cases in which, from reference to the grants that 
you have alluded to, there exists at the present moment no legal toll at all? — - 
1 think so ; it is a question of policy how we can best get rid of a great evil. I see 
no public advantage whatever from the levying of the tolls 5 if the proprietor of 
a town provided a paddock for the reception of beasts, hogs and sheep, brought to 
the market, it might be a matter of contract between him and the salesman what 
lie should receive for the accommodation off red ; and if the proprietor of the 
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rket provided pens and stalls, as in England, it would be quite reasonable he 
J ? a j ( i b e compensated : but as the country becomes improved, I am quite sure 
that comparatively few of these fairs will be held. At present, each individual 
cottier and small farmer finds it necessary to attend the market for the sale of the 
weekly produce of his cow, eggs, yarn, and other trivial matters ; as the country 
• roves, the farmer will find his time may be more profitably employed, and such 
small produce will be collected by persons dealing directly with the tenantry at their 
home stalls. Markets would then be held only at principal towns, whereas almost 
every village is now a market-town in Ireland, often comprising under thirty mud 
cabins and half a dozen slated houses. 

1677- Supposing that, in addition to the provisions of the bill to which you have 
referred as regards the lodgment of a schedule of the tolls with the clerk of the 
peace, a necessary condition to the claim of any toll at all, although it does not 
establish a toll, that it was provided that the party lodging that schedule should also 
lodge an attested copy of the deed or grant under which the toll is claimable ; would 
not that in your mind check the demand of illegal toll, and afford a remedy in case 
such demand was persisted in? — It would be, I think, the introduction of a new 
principle to compel a proprietor to exhibit his title as a condition precedent to any 
continued enjoyment of rights he has claimed to be possessed of, and has long 
exercised. 

1678. Is that your only objection to it? — Yes. 

1679. Are you aware that when an individual claims by grant from the Crown 
the power of holding manor-courts, of which there are many in Ireland, the attested 
copy of the grant of the manor lodged with the clerk of the peace becomes evidence 
by which he establishes his jurisdiction, if controverted ? — I was not aware of that. 

1680. Do you not consider that the claim of a power of receiving toll requires 
as much protection against abuse as the question of judicial jurisdiction in manor 
courts ? — I should think not. 

1681. Can the Crown, according to your opinion, under any circumstances, by 
virtue of its prerogative, authorize the levy of toll or custom at any fair or market 
that it grants, where tolls or customs have not hitherto been levied ? — My opinion 
on that point is not entitled to any consideration, inasmuch as I am not a lawyer ; 
but I conceive, that unless the grant specifies the toll, and that the toll be on the 
face of it a reasonable toll, and a person disputed the right of the grantee to levy 
it by force, the grantee could not defend the proceeding at law. 

1682. The question is, whether under the prerogative of the Crown, you consider 
the Crown has not that prerogative power of granting toll or custom at any place 
where the Crown gives a patent to hold fairs or markets where toll or custom has 
not heretofore been taken ? — In the analagous case of lighthouses, the King can 
certainly, jure corona, authorize the receipt of reasonable duties to defray the charges 
of such lights. 

1683. Are they not established by Act of Parliament? — No; it is in exercise 
of a similar prerogative right of the Crown. There I should conceive that a duty 
levied on vessels benefited by the light, which much exceeded the cost of providing 
the light and maintaining the lighthouse, would be deemed by the courts an 
unreasonable toll, and the grant from the Crown would be held to be void, unless 
the lights and the duties had long existed. 

1684. You say the Crown can grant a reasonable toll to be taken where toll 
has not been heretofore granted ? — It is generally understood that a reasonable toll is 
a necessary incident of a market. 

16S5. Suppose a patent for a fair or market is given to a party, is it your opinion 
that dealers putting up stallage in the common market-place where that may be 
held by the prerogative of the Crown, may not be charged a reasonable amount 
for the accommodation that that market-place gives ? — On the assumption that 
the site of the market is the property of the grantee. 

1686. Of the Crown ? — Of the grantee. There will then be a quid pro quo. 

1687. Pray have you inspected any of the grants under which the forfeited 
livings have passed in Ireland; the grants of lay impropriators?- — Grants made of 
rectories belonging to the dissolved religious houses ? 

1688. Yes? — I have had frequent occasions to inspect such grants. 

*689. Have you seen any of those in which the grant of those rectories is bur- 
dened with the obligation of maintaining of the parish church? — Not of the 
church, but a condition that the grantee should maintain in repair the chancel ; 
I have met with instances of such conditions, but I have taken no notes of them. 

589. T4 1690. You 
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James Weals, 1690. You have stated that in the districts of Ireland which you have visited v 

Esq ’ have seen a great mass of poverty and wretchedness ! Have you turned your mind t** 

the possibility and necessity of applying any system of parochial or local assistant 
30 April, to the relief of that poverty P — I was for many years strongly impressed with a coif 

1 3 °- viction that the introduction of a system of poor laws into Ireland was the onl " 

means of enforcing the residence of the landed proprietor ; my opinions on that 
subject have very materially changed since I have actually visited the country. 

1691. That was your opinion before you had seen the country r — Yes ; formed 
on an extensive course of reading and inquiry. 

1692. Will you state the grounds on which you abandoned your first opinion }—. 

I see no means at present of administering any system of poor laws in Ireland, horn 
the want of those classes of society which are entrusted with the administration of 
them in England, namely, a respectable occupying tenantry, and a resident pro- 
prietary. 1 

1693. Is it the absence of the middle classes and gradations of society which exist 
here, to which you refer ? — Entirely so. 

1 694. Did your observations extend generally over Ireland ? — As far as I have 
visited the country, the provinces of Leinster and Munster, excepting only Clare. 

1695. Would you not except from that observation towns and cities, and more 
cultivated and improved, and better inhabited parts of the country ? — In cities and 
towns, no doubt, the local assessment might be administered with equal security as 
in England. 

1 696. But if a local assessment for the relief of the poor were introduced into the 
cities and towns, without being introduced into the country, what effect do you 
conceive would be consequent with respect to the population of those cities and 
towns ?— An irresistible invitation to all worthless characters to assemble in the 
towns ; the towns would be overwhelmed. 

1697. Might not that be provided against by the introduction of some principle 
analogous to the law of settlement, or perhaps combined with something like the 
power of removal r — I conceive not ; I do not see how you could throw back on the 
country such persons claiming relief in towns where they would be entitled to such 
relief if they were actually resident, or had been born there. It would be impossible 
to identify those so entitled. 

1698. Do you consider that the enforcement of a power of removal in actual 

practice in Ireland, conld take place without inconvenience, even to the class of the 
poor themselves r — I do not think that any system of compulsory relief of pau- 
perism could be introduced into Ireland at the present moment, without being pro- 
ductive of serious and permanent evils. r 

1699. Of what kind ? — I have never met with a peasantry who are as well dis- 
posed as the Irish peasantry are to"exert themselves for the provision of a mainte- 
nance. I think that the effect of a legal provision of relief to those who might 
represent themselves to be incapable of working, or otherwise destitute, would 
bring such an immense body of claimants on that fund for relief, as would 
immediately destroy it ; it would render it impossible to collect adequate funds for 
their relief. I think that if you could improve the condition of the occupying 
tenantry, that a very large proportion, the greater portion of the present pauper 
population, would be absorbed, and converted into profitable labourers. 

1 700. Do you refer as one of the means to produce such absorption of the pauper 
population to the creation of a new demand for their labour, by the cultivation 
of the non-improved lands and mountains of Ireland?— No; in the first instance 
I look to the improvement of the old inclosed lands, and in my present view of it, 
I can hardly conceive a limit to the new market which would be opened for British 
manufactures and for native labour, by an improved system of management and cul- 
tivation of landed property in that country ; of the old inclosures. There is such an 
immense mass of people in Ireland who are unclothed, unfed and unhoused, that 
1 doubt whether even the new markets we have sought for in South America can 
be considered half as valuable as that which lays at our own door ; and it is from 
improvements in that market alone that I look for any material alleviation in the 
pressure of the heavy taxation which the sister kingdoms must in the mean time 
necessarily sustain. 

'7 0 '\ P° y° u consider that there is a spirit of improvement now acting in Ire- 
land which tends to produce those beneficial results ? — In every quarter, in every 
corner, L may say, of Ireland, evidences of growing, and rapidly growing improve- 
ment may be perceived. & r 

1702. Was 
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702. Was that evidently such within your own observation, as within the j amcs Weak, 

. „i "between your first visit and your last visit to Ireland, to show you by your Esq. 

mtC experience that these improvements were going on? — It is ; from my first 

°^sit up 1 to the last hour I was in Ireland. 30 April, 

V1 1 -03. Do you consider that it is safer to rely on that spirit of improvement, than l83 °‘ 
to introduce any system of compulsory assessment with a view to the relief of the 
distressed ? — I a,n decidedly of that opinion. 

1 704. Do you consider that the introduction of any compulsory system of assess- 
ment would have a tendency either to advance or to check that spirit of improve- 

ment p x think that the spirit of improvement would be very considerably promoted 

bv an improvement in the management of the lauded property of the country. The 
first thing to be sought for in Ireland, I conceive to be, to induce the proprietors, 
the beneficial owners of estates, to reside upon them. Hitherto various circum- 
stances have concurred to create absentees ; many persons have been influenced by 
an apprehension of insecurity. I am quite satisfied, that in every part of Ireland 
with which I am acquainted, a proprietor might reside on his own property with 
equal security as in any part of England ; that the immediate result of that resi- 
dence would be to increase his available income considerably, that is, by taking into 
his own hands the management of his property, and that the mere circumstance of 
his residence on his property would create an immediate demand for a considerable 

quantity of labour. 

1 705. Are there any alterations of the law which you could suggest, as being cal- 
culated to improve the condition of the poor ? — I believe every man of late has had 
a project for the relief of the prevailing pauperism in Ireland ; and that they all 
resolve themselves into a means of inducing residence. Now, I think that the 
condition of the labouring people would be immediately improved by securing to 
the occupying tenant a certainty of the enjoyment of his farm for a term of years 
at a reasonable rent ; and the course which I have propounded to many friends with 
whom I have conversed on the subject, is to take away from the landlord the right 
of distraint (after the expiration of two or three years from the passing of such a law 
as I contemplated) on lands held at will, and to impose a tax or duty equivalent to 
a year’s rent on every lease granted, which would operate as a penalty on the land- 
lord in the case of his reserving an extravagant rent : the produce of such tax or 
duty to be appropriated, not in aid of the public revenue, but entirely in aid of the 
county funds raised for purposes of local improvement. 

1 706. Taking away from the landlord the power of distress would leave him the 
power still of recovering possession by ejectment ; do you consider that that power 
would be sufficient to ensure to the landlord the fair execution of the covenants or of 
contracts entered into ? — If the policy of the law be declared in the preamble of it, 

I apprehend the landlord would have no relief if he suffered a person to get into 
possession of his property without a lease, which could only be done to avoid the 
payment of the duty. 

1707. Your object would be to prevent tenancy at will, by this operation of the 
law, and to compel the execution of leases whereon a duty would be imposed which 
in your mind would prevent the present excess of rent? — Precisely so; but also 
that the tenant should be effectually secured against all variable assessments during 
the term- 

1 708. Throwing them on the landlord ? — By throwing them on the landlord, 
making the distinction that rates which are levied for the permanent improvement 
of the property, such as county buildings, churches, new roads, bridges, or any 
public object of that description, should be a charge on the landlord ; and that rates 
levied for the protection of the person and property of the tenant, or for objects 
from which he derives an immediate benefit, such as police assessments, maintenance 
of criminals, charges of county hospitals, &c. should be paid by the occupier. 

' 1 709. Do you contemplate that such an extraordinary interference with the 
rights of property could by any representation or course of argument be made 
reconcileable to the gentlemen who possess property in the country ? — It may be diffi- 
cult to carry such a measure ; but my proposal would not involve such a violation of the 
rights of property, as they are popularly called, as the Sub letting Act ; I think that 
was a much greater innovation on the rights of property in the ordinary sense of the 
term. 

1 710. Does not your proposition go to deprive the landlord of having any other 
remedy against the over-holding tenant at will, than by having recourse to an eject- 
ment ?— Yes ; and to deprive him of rent, while the over-holding is permitted. 

589. U 1711. Can 
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1711. Can you suggest a remedy for the inconvenience which results f 

a provision for the poor in one part of the kingdom, without any such prov'*^ 11 
for them in the other ? — Not a present remedy. 18l °h 

1712. What is the inconvenience you consider to exist, in consequence of ti 

absence of such provision in one part of the empire, and the existence of 
another? — I do not estimate that inconvenience as highly as it is generally 
mated by Englishmen ; I think, when you take into consideration the very ]? Stl ‘ 
proportion of the surplus produce or rental of Ireland, that is expended in Engl j 8 
without intermediate circulation in Ireland, and consequently, the very’^’ 
advantage which the owners of property and the labouring population of Enftai 
derive from that expenditure, you will concur in the opinion that it more than co 
pensatesthe inconvenience which is experienced from what is called the irrupt ,ni " 
of Irish vagrants. I live in a parish which suffers, perhaps, as great inconvenien° n 
and as great expense in consequence of Irish emigration, as any part of the kingdom’ 
but I think it unreasonable to complain of the charge. ° m> 

1713. Do you think the introduction of a system of poor laws into Ireland 

would have a tendency to prevent the influx of the able-bodied labourers in?’ 
England ?— Not the least. 10 

1714. Have the goodness to state your reason ?— A very considerable portion of 
the Irish who come to England, come here only for a short period ; I have met 
them in vast crowds on the road, on their return to the counties of Waterford 
Mayo, Roscommon, &c. ; those are not persons who claim relief in England ]l 
has been represented, and is generally believed, that the Irish who come'over’here 
to assist at the harvest, are persons who claim relief as they return, and are passed 
back at the expense of the parishes ; I do not believe that to be the case ; I believe 
that much of the poor fund expended in such casual relief, is paid to persons who 
subsist entirely on their vagrancy, who are constantly passing backwards and forwards 
and who often present themselves for relief, under various disguises, two or tWp 
times in the course of the same week. 

t , i 71 h D0 L y ° U !( think that . , the circumstance of there being a provision made in 
Ireland for the wife and families of able-bodied labourers, do you think that would 
act as an additional inducement to able-bodied labourers to come here in harvest 
time, and produce a greater influx of Irish labourers than at present? — I think it 
would ; I am not quite sure that it would affect the proceeding either one wav or 
by them ^ obtamed the wife and children would be so much gained 

1716. Are you aware, when some of those able-bodied labourers come over to 
harvest work in England, they are in the habit, in some parts of Ireland, of locking 
up their cottage doors, and sending their wives and families to beg during the 
absence of the husband?— -I have heard of instances of that kind. 

1717- Supposing a uniform system of provision for the poor to exist in both 
islands, would there not still remain a tendency to pass from one island to the other 
it the wages of the labourers were dearer in the one, and the supply of labour super- 
abundant in the other ?— Undoubtedly. 11 3 super 

Do you conceive the introduction of the poor laws in Ireland could have 
the effect of altering the proportion of the wages of labour in the two countries bv 
raising the rate of wages in Ireland ? — I should think not, at any early period 

17,91 ; n contemplating the improved agriculture of Ireland, and of the opening 
the mountain districts of that country, do you not imagine there would be a con- 
siderable rise in the rate of wages in Ireland ?— Not immediately. 

1720. But ultimately.' 1 — Ultimately, no doubt. 

molt? a" T h - a l C i a f’ would not that rise in the rat e of wages diminish the induce- 
ment to the Irish labourers to come over to England ?— Undoubtedly. 

1722. In the improvement which you have suggested in the internal state of 
reland, you anticipate a check to the pauper emigration into England, but in the 
introduction of the poor laws into Ireland you anticipate no such check ?— Yes 

1 ^ } ° U SCe ? 111 Ireland man Y deplorable objects, the lame and the 
Imd, and persons of that description, who are wanderers through the country and 
m want of relief -—Not in want of relief, I should say, because, I believe th a/class 
of persons live better than those who maintain them ; that sort of mendicancy is 
a profession m the south of Ireland. mendicancy 

1724. And is met by relief? — And is invariably met by relief, 
liament?— rhave 011 ^ “ Bffl f ° r the SUpport of ’ il!e S itimate children before Par- 

1726. What 
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_20. VVhat effect do you think the introduction of the laws of bastardy and 
filiation, as contemplated by that Bill, will produce on the people of Ireland? — 
P rhaps I cannot better express the opinion which I entertain of it, than to repeat 
the words I used when I first read the Bill, which were, that it would be more pro- 
prlv intituled, “ An Act for the encouragement of prostitution in Ireland.” 

” j-27. Have any circumstances come to your knowledge, which enable you to 
form an opinion with respect to the foundling hospital system in Ireland? — No 
particular circumstances ; I am strongly impressed with an opinion of the impolicy 
of such institutions generally. I believe that many children were the objects of the 
charity in Dublin who were not natives of Ireland. 

1728. Have you not heard of children being sent over from Wales?— I once saw 
at Bangor, three children who were about to be taken to Wicklow, and who were 
intended to be substituted for children who had died at nurse, under the Foundling 
Hospital at Dublin. 

1729. You have no reason to suppose that could have gone to any great extent ? 

-Possibly not ; I do not think the number of bastards in the country part of 

Ireland to be considerable. From the communication I have had on the subject 
with parish priests, and with Protestant clergymen, I infer, that when a girl finds 
herself in that situation, she emigrates immediately. 

1730. There is more chastity among the Irish women than among the English ? — 
They marry very early. 

1731. And are more chaste ? — Much more so than our rural population in some 
parts of the kingdom. I think that may arise from the disgrace which the mis- 
fortune attaches to the girl, and from the obligation to maintain the offspring of her 
illicit intercourse. Speaking of one of our own counties, the county of Sussex, 
I am quite sure that the present system of affiliating bastard children on the father 
of them, has promoted prostitution, in a degree which amounts almost to a sanction 
of the offence. 1 w r as resident in Sussex seven years, as private secretary to the 
late Lord Sheffield, who was vice-lieutenant of the county, and administered the 
magisterial duties of a very extensive district, and my opinions on that subject are 
founded on personal observation during the period I have mentioned. 

1732. Do not these laws of bastardy lead to many cases of marriage after preg- 
nancy ? — In England ? 

1733. In England? — I should be almost ashamed to say, as an Englishman, how 
few cases of marriage there are, without that preliminary, in Sussex, among the 
lower classes of the population. 

1734. You do not believe such is the case in Ireland ? — No. 

1735. Are you an Englishman? — Yes. 


Luna, 5 ° die Mail, 1830 . 

The Reverend William Hickey, called in ; and Examined. 

1736. WHERE do you reside? — At Kilcormuck, in the county of Wexford. 

1737. Are you rector of that place ? — I am. 

1738. How long have you resided there ? — Since 1827. 

1 739. Where had you resided previously ? — In the parish of Bannow, in the 
same county. 

1740. How long had you resided at Bannow? — From 1821 to the end of 
1826. 

1741. Did you reside there as a clergyman of the Established church r — Yes; 
I was incumbent of that parish. 

1 742. What do you consider to be the condition of the lower classes, generally, 
in your own neighbourhood and in your own observation ? — I consider it to be 
extremely miserable ; the food of the poor is very insufficient, and of a bad quality ; 
and, generally speaking, a great deal of poverty prevails. 

1743. Do you speak of this year only ? — No ; I speak of the condition of the 
poor for many years past. 

1744. How do you conceive their condition now stands, compared with former 
years ? — I do not think it is worse than it was ; it is better now than it was three or 
four years ago, when there was a great scarcity of food ; there was a failure of the oat 
crop at the period alluded to, and in consequence of that deficiency, extreme misery 

58' . U 2 prevailed. 
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Rev. prevailed, the oat crop being the principal one by which the farmers in mv r>aml> 
Wilhum Hu-key. are enabled to pay their rents. 1 

v " 1 745- What is the deterioration of the food you allude to ? — It is not a deteriora 

tion compared with former periods, but it is positively bad and insufficient; the 
1 J ' labouring classes have nothing but potatoes to eat, and generally are without milk i Q 
winter ; even farmers, occupying from two to twenty acres, are often without milk 
in winter. I speak of persons in my own district. 

1^46. Do you think there is less demand for labour now, than there has been in 
former years? — I think the demand for labour, in my vicinity, is good; I d 0 not 
hear many complaints on that score. 

1747. Are they deprived of milk in consequence of the high rents, or what 
other cause ? — The want of capital, in many cases, not enabling them to purchase 
cows, and the defective system of husbandry not supplying green food for the keen 
of their cows in winter, cause the want of milk. 

1 748. Is the agriculture at the present moment either better or worse than you 
have known it in former years ? — I think, in some respects, it is improving ; certainly 
with respect to ploughing, which is a very important branch of agriculture ; the 
farmers possessing capital are tilling their lands with much more science and 
better practice than they used to exhibit. 

1749. Is there any extension of the growth of clover, or the introduction of it? 
— Yes, there is ; but it is not as complete as it ought to be ; they feed it instead of 
mowing it, and frequently defeat the object (which is the accumulation of manure) 
by not feeding in house. 

1 75°* What is the general quantity of clover sown by those small farmers, com- 
pared with the quantity of land held ? — It would be very hard to ascertain the 
proportion. 

1751. Notin any considerable quantity?— No; perhaps, a tenth. 

1752. Is the cultivation of clover introduced upon any system of rotation of 
crop that tends to the gradual improvement of the land ?— ' I think that it is. 

1753* Have the farming implements improved? — Ploughs have improved de- 
cidedly. Iron ploughs of an excellent description are now much used, and the 
cars and carts have improved ; a few years ago, I remember there was scarcely 
anything to be seen in some parts of the districts except the common block or 
log wheel, but the spoke wheel has been introduced latterly almost everywhere in 
the county. 

1 754- Have the habitations of the peasantry at all improved? — Very much, in 
the whole county. 

1755. Both externally and internally? — Yes. 

1 756. Has there been, within your observation, any improvement in the cultiva- 
tion of the little gardens immediately about the farm houses? — Yes; the extension 
of garden husbandry, and gardens as appendages to houses, are becoming more 
frequent. 

1757. Do you consider the clothing of the peasantry to have improved?— 
The clothing of the peasantry of the county of Wexford, as far as my recollection 
goes, has been good ; there is not much room for improvement on this point, they 
are a well clad peasantry ; you never see a barefooted man, woman or child in the 
county, except among absolute paupers. 

1758. What is the general rate of wages ? — I give my men \od. a day, and that 
is the usual rate on public and private works, and women receive 5 d. 

1759. Winter and summer? — Yes; when not fed. 

1760. Is that payment in money, or by allowance in account, or a payment in 
goods ? The gentry pay their men in money, and those employed upon the roads 
are paid when the period for payment comes round, half yearly, in most cases ; but 
sometimes, I fear, with very great deductions ; the farmers I find, everywhere' pay 
more in kind than in money ; they give 6 d. a day with diet, and generally charge 
very exorbitantly for a house, and the accommodation of a small garden as a 
set-off against the wages. 

1761. Do you conceive that the substitution of money payment as wages in 
place of such allowance is desirable in every case where practicable? — Undoubt- 
edly, in every case, a poor man will gain much by such substitution. 

1762. Although it may not be within the competence or within the scope of the 
policy of Parliament to interfere in the mode of payment between the ordinary 
employer and his workmen, do you not conceive it would be desirable to introduce a 
money system of payment in the execution of public works, whether under the 

grand 
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nd jury or otherwise ? — Most desirable ; I think that most of the miseries of Kev. 

8 ra , | are attributable to the manner in which the workmen are paid. William Hickey. 

r ,7^3. You have stated there is great poverty in the country; to what do you ^ ^ / 

attribute the causes of that poverty? — I attribute the poverty to three or four 3 May, 
causes; 1st, the indifference and heartlessness of landlords ; 2dly, the subdivision 1 3 °‘ 
of lands, or what is the same thing, the unlimited permission to tenants to build 
houses, and the want of employment ; and 3dly, to absenteeism. 

1764. You have spoken of the indifference of landlords ; in what way do .you 
conceive that to manifest itself; by what acts do they prove it? — By a total 
indifference, in many cases, to the prosperity of their tenantry, and a blindness to 
their own interests. m 

!7 65. To what acts would you refer, on the part of the landlords, in support of 
the opinion you have expressed ? — To a total absence from their estates in too 
many instances, and to their not having on their estates, during their own non-resi- 
dence, resident agents. I know one estate in my parish, the proprietor of which is 
an absentee, and the agent of which is resident in Dublin, and I believe that agent 
in the course of six years has not seen the property in my parish ; he has certainly 
seen other parts of the property, perhaps once or twice in a year, but not in my 
parish. 

1766. Do you consider the residence of the proprietor, or in his absence, the 
residence of an agent of character and of station, essential to the well-being of an Irish 
estate? — Decidedly so ; and if I might be permitted to mention an instance, I would 
state that of Lord Fitzwilliam’s estate ; his Lordship’s agent is a fit representative 
of his noble family, and though his Lordship is an absentee, there is a very great 
expenditure of money in labour on his estate in improvements of every kind. I be- 
lieve he has at this moment 150 labourers every day at work on his domain, and 
has had such a number a long time employed. 

1767. Are you acquainted with the condition of Lord Fitzwilliam’s estate? — 

Not minutely; Lord Fitzwilliam has 90,000 English acres. 

1768. How does the condition of that estate stand, as compared with the condi- 
tion of other estates in that neighbourhood ? — It is in a much better state ; the 
average of the rent is low, and the noble proprietor and his excellent agent take 
care not to have it overpeopled ; every effort is used to prevent an overstock of 
occupants, and great encouragement given to the improving tenantry. 

1 769. In what respects do you think that the absence of the proprietor or of the 
agent acts prejudicially to the interests of the tenantry ? — When both are absent 
there is no person to give that surveillance which I conceive to be essential on 
every landed property, to see that houses are not built unnecessarily, to see that 
the work of improvement is going on, and to give encouragement where encourage- 
ment is due ; and employment necessarily must take place where a landlord is 
resident. 

1770. Do you consider that the subdivision of land contrary to the covenants 
in leases is one of those evils that a resident landlord or a resident agent has the 
means of guarding against? — I do, very decidedly. 

1771. Is that a practice which is prevalent, and towards which there is a ten- 
dency on the part of the people, if unrestrained? — Yes; extravagant prices are 
offered for very small holdings, where there is a power of letting them on the part 
of the occupying tenant. 

1772. Do you conceive that the creation of tenants by middle men is useful or 
prejudicial to the interests of the occupying tenant ? — I had much rather see the 
occupying tenant derive under the immediate proprietor. 

1773. H the system of middle men likely to prevail on the estates of non-resi- 
dents in a greater proportion than on the estates of persons resident, or employing 
a resident agent? — I should think so. 

1774. From your observation, can you inform the Committee whether the 
tenantry who derive immediately under the inheritor of the land, speaking generally, 
pay a higher or lower rent than those who pay to a middle man ? — Lower ; the 
middle man must have his profit. 

! 775 - Then the residence of an agent, or of the proprietor, involves as its con- 
sequence a tendency to the extinction of middle men, and to greater amelioration 
in rent as payable by the occupying tenant? — Certainly. 

1 776 . You have stated that the building of houses by tenants in an unlimited 
manner is prejudicial to the interests of the public and the landlord ; in what way ? 

By creating a redundant population, or in other words, multiplying paupers ; but 
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Rev. when I speak of redundancy, I speak with reference to the present demand f 
William Hickey, labour. l0t 

^ 7 1777- Even in cases where such a consequence does not ensue, are the fa 

3May, houses in Ireland built by the tenants, or built by the landlords ? — By the tenant 
3 ' the tenant’s capital is generally sunk in wretched buildings. 

1 778. It being the usual practice in England that the landlord should build th 

houses and undertake the repairs, do you conceive that the substitution of the 
English practice, wherever it can by natural means be introduced, would tend 
materially to the improvement of the agricultural population of Ireland ? — Decidedl 
so. , ^ 

1779. Have you known any instances where the English system of management 
has been substituted for the Irish one ? — Very partially. I believe Lord Fitzwilli am 
has built some very good farm houses upon farms, for which he will charge suitable 
rent, but I am not aware of any other introduction of the English system. On 
recollection, General Brown, in the county of Wexford, has adopted the same sys- 
tem, the very thing I conceive so much to be wanted. He divided part of his pro- 
perty, immediately upon its coming into his hands, into lots, and upon each of these 
he has built a capital farm house ; he has also made fences, and planted trees, and 
in this improved state he now sets these allotments. 

1780. Have you any doubt that a landlord so providing his tenantry with houses 
would obtain a fair interest for his capital in rent, and leave the capital of the tenant 
at liberty to stock his farm ? — I think he might get ten per cent for his money, with 
great advantage to his tenant, and the rent be better paid. 

1781. In what condition is an Irish eslate or towniand generally to be found on 
the expiration of a long lease, when it reverts into the hand of the landlord?— 
I should suppose that unless in cases where great confidence exists among the 
tenantry as to the future intentions of the landlord in giving those lands to them 
again, those estates are generally worn out when they come to the landlord’s 
possession. 

1 782. In what state is it with respect to the population ? — A superabundant and 
distressed population is always found on it. 

1783. With respect to the due management of such estates, has it not been 
found necessary in many cases to diminish the number cf those tenants, and to 
increase the size of the farms ? — It has. 

1 784. That process being necessarily accompanied with the ejectment of many 
tenants, is it not productive of very great suffering to them ? — I conceive that 
forcible eviction in such cases is contrary to every principle of justice and charity. 

1 785. Do you conceive, if it could be carried into effect without augmenting the 
mass of human suffering, it is in itself desirable with respect to the future manage- 
ment of such estates? — I do. 

1786. By what mode would you propose to attain a result admitted to be 
beneficial, but which leads to human suffering, in such a manner as to reduce the 
human suffering to its lowest turn ?. — Either the colonization of those persons on 
small allotments of land at home, or emigration by wholesale, conducted in such 
a way as to give perfect satisfaction to the persons to be sent away. 

1787. With respect to domestic colonization, have you reason to believe that the 
uninclosed and unimproved lands of Ireland afford facilities for such a plan ? — They 
certainly do. 

1788. Have you seen any experiments tried that lead you to believe that capital 
invested in the improvement of waste lands would yield a profitable return, and at 
the same time afford a place of settlement for the ejected tenantry? — I have not 
seen such experiments ; but I have no doubt of their successful result, when made. 

1789. You are yourself conversant with agricultural operations ? —A little so. 

1790. You have turned your attention to it? — I have. 

1 79 1 • That is the result of your observation? — Yes. With reference to the 
general state of agriculture in Ireland, the population is by no means excessive ; it 
is partially and locally so, but generally speaking, far otherwise. 

1792. Do you consider that the country contains within itself the capability of 
producing such a new demand for productive labour as would absorb the present 
population ? — Yes ; I think if the capital employed in emigration was employed at 
home, it would be well laid out. 

1 793- ^ou have spoken of emigration carried on on a large scale, with the 
consent of the emigrants themselves ; have you known a desire on the part of 
the Irish peasantry lor that emigration ?-- Yes ; that desire is wonderfully strong, 
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' -ing from P overt y at home, and from the expectation of wealth and comfort in 

l ^ e pjas that latter expectation been strengthened by any accounts they have 
J\ved of the successful settlements of Irish emigrants in the British colonies? — 
t | 10se accounts, as far as I can hear, are favourable, and always impressing the 
friends at home with the idea that they ought to emigrate also. 

1705. Do you know of letters addressed from the settlers in Canada to their 
friends at home, suggesting to them the advantages and advisability of emigrating? — 
y es • sueh letters are frequently transmitted. 

1796. A preference latterly has been given to Canada over the United States? — 
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1797- Where an estate falls out of lease burthened with an over-population, upon 
the re-settlement and re-letting of that estate, do you not conceive that the landlord 
would derive a pecuniary benefit from the consolidation of the farms, and from 
a diminution of the number of the people ? — I do ; because I conceive that the 
surplus, after supporting a certain population, is what goes to the landlord, and 
the greater the number of people to be supported on a given space, the less that 
surplus must be. 

■ 1 798." Do you not consider that it would be both politic and just that the landlord 
should contribute to the settlement of the surplus population, either at home or 
abroad, as an equivalent for the increased rent, and the improvement of his estate?— 
He ought largely, for the reasons that have been stated, and also because, I con- 
ceive, he ought to be punished for his own supineness or neglect in having permitted 
his estate to be so burthened. 

1799. Are there not many cases in which the burthening of estates has taken 
place where there have been one or more middle men interposed between the head 
landlord and the occupying tenants, and in which the head landlord cannot be held 
responsible for the acts of others ? — I conceive there are many such cases. 

1800. What is the general system of cultivation upon those very small farms, as 
compared with farms somewhat of a more extended character ; which is the best? — 
The cultivation of farms on an extended scale is decidedly better. 

1801. Is not the potato crop extremely uncertain where the cultivation takes 
place by a miserable cottager, a tenantry only occupying very small farms? — Very 
defective, from the want of manure • small holders have no cattle to create that 
manure, and having no fertilizing matter for the land, the potato crop must be 
miserably bad ; I have known persons to take crop after crop from very miserable 
land without any manure at all. 

1 802. Is not the crop not only worse in quality, a worse description of potato 
grown, but more uncertain in its saving? — It is worse as to quality, because from 
the extreme poverty of the class we are considering, they are obliged frequently to 
sow a very indifferent kind of seed, the refuse of their general crop. 

1 803. Is not the uncertainty of the potato crop, and the periodical failure of it, 
one of the great causes of the distress among the peasantry, and one of the great 
causes of contagious fevers ? — I have always observed a deficient crop to be attended 
with typhus fever. 

1 804. You have spoken of emigration ; is not there some emigration now going 
on ? — Considerable. 

1805. Is that emigration of a character that gives relief, or that tends to increase 
the existing distress ? — It tends to increase the existing distress, because it abstracts 
from the population the most useful part of it, those who have accumulated capi- 
tal, the healthy and the young ; the old and the destitute are left behind. 

1 806. Then you would distinguish between the emigration to which the landlord 
and tenant would jointly contribute, from the present system of voluntary emigra- 
tion, which is carried on by men of small capital themselves ? — Yes, I would. 

1807. Have you turned your attention to the execution of public works in the 
country ? — I have, as far as those connected with the county in which I reside, and 
in some other counties. 

1808. Do you think, from any experiments that have come within your observa- 
tion, the execution of well considered public works, fairly carried on, would lead to 
an extended demand for productive labour? — Ido; and obviate the necessity of 
emigration altogether. 

1809. To what works would you refer? — To the making new roads under the 
superintendence and direction of engineers, altering the line of many present ones, 
lowering hills, cutting narrow canals through the large bogs, making bridges, and 
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Rev - executing every public work which the circumstances of the country seem to call 
iViUiam Hickey., f or . additional harbours, too, upon many parts of the Irish coast might be adva ' 

' tageously formed. an ' 

3 1830.’ 1810. In speaking of such works as the causes of improvement, do you allude t 

the mere demand that they would occasion in the course of their execution f 0 ° 
labour, or the consequences incident to those works upon their completion 1/ 
creating a new demand ? — 1 look to 'the remote effects ; if they were merely [gJ 
porary, I consider them totally useless. 

1811. Do you consider any public works could be undertaken that did not afford 

a fair profit upon the money employed ? — Certainly not ; such would be a waste of 
capital. 1 

1812. Do you consider there is a scope for the execution of public works in 
Ireland that would fairly replace the capital expended, and also lead to the perma- 
nent employment of the people ? — I do. 

1813. Have any facts come to your knowledge, from the execution of the works 
already completed, that would support the principles and opinions you have 
advanced ? I may mention one. Some years ago, in parts of the county of Cork 
with which I am acquainted, there was a very miserable road leading from the 
capital of the county to Skibbereen, 38 or 40 miles distant ; there was no coach 
at that time, and no mode of conveyance from the one point to the other without 
hiring a hackney-chaise, that would take probably two days to make the journey ■ 
the grand jury have since cut a new line of road, quite flat, not a hill upon the 
whole line ; and upon my visit last year, there were three coaches travelling as fast 
as most coaches in this country, and overloaded with passengers ; all this tending 
to prove the great intercourse along that line. 

1814. Were there any agricultural improvements carried on along that line 
which connected themselves with the opening of the road, and thereby showing 
there was a new demand for productive labour, and an improved condition of the 
people ? Remarkably so ; in many spots houses built, and lands drained by the 
fences on the road side. 

1815. You have adverted to the mountain and bog land of Ireland; is not 
lime and other manure, both animal and mineral manure, necessary for carrying on 
bog and mountain improvements ? — Yes ; lime, especially; in consequence of he 
redundancy of inert vegetable matter in all that land ; it is the best manure. 

1816. Is the command of lime amongst the advantages which you would con- 
nect with the execution of such public works? — I think the advantages arising from 
the facility of carrying lime to boggy land would be incalculably great. 

1817. Do you think it would be essential to such public works, ° that they should 
be carried on under the superintendence of an independent and scientific officer, 
and not left to the mere arbitrament of grand juries ?— I do. 

1818. Does the grand jury presentment system yield facility enough for the exe- 
cution of those public works ? — I should say not. 

1819. In what respect do you think that system is defective ? — From the very 
constitution of the grand jury, public works must be partial and local, depending 
on the influence of certain proprietors. 

J 820. Is there a confidence felt in the intelligence and means of judging which 
are possessed by the grand jury, to make them a fair medium through which those 
public works might be carried on ? — With the greatest respect for grand jurors, 
I would say, that, as a fugitive and irresponsible body, they ought not to be trusted 
with too much power in presenting money ; in those cases, where there is no 
responsibility, I think there should not be too much power of assessment. 

1821. Do you think they might be trusted with the power of applying to an 
engineer, or some other permanent authority, and suggesting the execution of 
a public work, although they might not be entrusted with the future execution 
ot the work ■'‘—Yes ; every thing that reasonably tends to make the residence of 
be*done iet ° r ^ eaS ' n & ant * ma ^ es gratifying to him to live in the county, should 

1822. Are not many of the works executed under the direction of the grand 

juries, works that tend more to the permanent improvement of the estate than to 
the temporary advantage of the occupying tenant?— I think that the temporary 
a vantage of the occupying tenant is often very materially served by the present 
sys em ; it often happens that the tenant may get a presentment for the mere pur- 
pose of serving him. r 

1 823. That is, supposing that favouritism entrusts the presentment to a particular 

person — 
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on ?— The system of favouritism must necessarily prevail in some degree under 
the present system. 

1824. Do you not mean, that both landlord and tenant will derive benefit from 
that improvement? — Yes, certainly. 

1825. If ^e landlord derives a more permanent benefit from the work than the 
tenant, do you conceive it would be a just alteration of the law if such taxation 
was, in the case of future leases, to be borne either in the whole or in part by the 
landlord, rather than by the occupier ? — I would throw it all upon the landlord, 
all taxation. 

1826. All local taxation ? — I should be, in all cases, disposed to throw' it upon 
the landlord. 

1 827. Supposing the tenant has a lease for thirty-one years and three lives ? — 
The proprietor will be the ultimate gainer. 

1828. You confine it to future leases ? — I have no objection to confine it to 
future leases ; but if the question is a general one, whether the occupier or the 
landlord is to pay the assessment, I should say the landlord. 

1829. Do you not think the grand juries would be more economical in their 
taxation of the counties, if they were, generally speaking, the parties feeling the 
pressure of taxation directly upon themselves ? — I do ; and I would adduce, as 
an illustration of that fact, that baronial assessments are much more minutely 
looked into than those on the county at large ; the principle of self-interest operates 
usefully in this instance. 

1 830. If, by an alteration of the law, the grand jury only decided upon the work 
in the abstract, without determining who was to execute that work, would not the 
present system of favouritism, if any such exist, be put an end to ? — Entirely so. 

1831. If a contract system in the execution of works was introduced, under the 
control of a proper surveyor or engineer, would that, in your apprehension, lead to 
a better execution of the works, and a more economical mode of expenditure ? — 
I am doubtful on this head ; 1 do not approve of public contracts, unless there be 
an account of actual expenditure. 

1832. The question alludes, not to keeping a certain road in repair, but to the 
execution of the work under the specification of the estimate agreed upon by 
open contract ? — I think it is the fairest and best way of doing it, where public 
officers execute those w orks, the grand jury will look pretty sharp to see that the 
duty is done. 

1833. Under the present system, is there any sufficient means of keeping in 
repair and preserving the public works of the county, both buildings and roads ? 
— There is quite a sufficient power vested in the grand juries, but I think the funds 
might be better applied sometimes. 

1834. Do you think that the present grand jury system leads, in some cases, to 
the outlay of capital more in reference to the advantage or convenience of individual 
members of the grand jury, than to any permanent benefit affecting the community 
at large ? — I do ; I have seen many instances of it. 

1835. Do you think that any remedy could be found for that evil, that would 
tend to promote the outlay of capital in remote districts, away from gentlemen’s 
houses, where it would be more beneficial to the country at large, and produce 
more permanent improvement in the country ? — I do ; I conceive that all those 
works should be under the direction of engineers appointed and controlled by Govern- 
ment, and totally independent of the grand juries ; they should have the execution 
of the works altogether, and that would completely obviate existing evils ; the 
grand juries would order the sum to be assessed, and a responsible body (suppose a 
board or committee) might see that the application of it was just. 

1 836. Generally speaking, would it tend to the improvement of the country, if all 
public works, the making new roads, and repairing of old ones, in the first instance, 
received the sanction of some engineer ? — Yes, for however highly honourable the 
grand juries may be, it is not to be presumed that they are competent judges; there 
are roads often made w hich are ill laid out as to their line of direction. 

1837. Do you not think it would be a great improvement in the system of road 
making or road repairing, if means were given to keep the roads in repair from assizes 
to assizes, by the employment of a portion of the population of the country? — Under 
the supervisor and road contract system, such repair takes place, or may take place. 

1 838. Those supervisorships are at the rate of 1 s. the perch, and 2d. a perch 
for the deputy supervisor ? — In the county of Wexford, 8 d. is the sum allowed per 
imperial perch, to cover all expenses. 

589. X 1839. Are 
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1839. Are you aware that these sums, which refer to the most economical mod 

of maintaining roads in Ireland, exceeds more than double the expense at wh' 1 ! 
the roads are kept up in Scotland, under the Commissioners of Highland Road 
and Bridges ? — I am not aware of that; I only know that the sum presented in tlv 
last year by the Wexford grand jury was, for making new roads, 4,844/. 2 s. 6 / 
and for repairs, 12,340/. 17 $. 6 -§■</. u ' 

1 840. What is the character of the persons who, under the existing presentment 
system, were the most active makers and repairers of roads ?— They are me 1 
generally, of a very humble class of life, and some of them a little elevated 
above that. 

1841. Do you think they are persons who have skill and knowledge sufficient 
for that purpose ? — Some have, but generally speaking, they have not. 

1842. Are they persons, generally speaking, of high moral character, in whom 
the people of the country feel that confidence that the money entrusted to them is 
fairly expended ?— I think there is a general feeling, but often an unjust one" 
that all those deputy supervisors of roads and road jobbers, cheat more or less. * 

1843. Do you think that is a correct feeling?— Not generally speaking, many of 
the supervisors look very minutely into accounts, and take care that their deputies 
shall faithfully discharge their duty. 

1844. Looking at the whole of the system, not merely the supervisors, but the 

class of applicants, are they persons in whose integrity and skill the public feel a 
confidence?— No ; but the system is improving, and the grand juries look more 
narrowly to the system. , 

1845. Do you think that the- system of oaths introduced into your presentment 
laws, has the effect of deterring many persons from executing public works, and to 
give them into the hands of persons who have less scruple? — I think it very likely. 
The system of administering oaths is a very defective one indeed, and lends to 
great demoralization ; the careless and irreverent mode in which they are often 
administered, even in high courts of justice, is often shocking to conscientious 
persons. 

1 846. Is it not generally the practice that the presentment is given to a grand 
juror, and some person who executes the road, and swears to the performance of 
it ?— There is always an inferior person to account and oversee the work ; the prin- 
cipal does not account. 

1847. Is it not invariably the practice, that the inferior person is the person who 
makes the affidavit ? — Always ; at least I have seen it so at special sesssions, when 
attending as a magistrate. 

1848. Is not the deponent in that case the person who has direct interest in the 
oath he takes ? — Yes he is. 

1849. You have spoken of the improper mode in which oaths are administered; 

do you conceive from your experience as a magistrate, that the mode of administering 
oaths diminishes the solemnity, and which, with respect to evidence generally, 
may be considered one of the causes that have produced the number of perjuries 
that take place in Ireland ? — I do. I think men often lose all respect for the sanc- 
tity of oaths, from the mode in which they are administered, and the frequencv of 
them. n J 

1850. In matters of account, do you not consider that a strict audit of the 
account, and punishment upon the misapplication of public money, or the non-per- 
formance of an engagement, might be relied upon as more efficient checks than 
the oaths that are now introduced ?— I am afraid, from the very relaxed state of 
morality among the people, you could not dispense altogether with affidavits where 
there was an account of expenditure, without something more than simple 
assertion. 

1851. If there be a relaxed state of morality among the people, does not the oath 

become inoperative as a check, and might not a direct punishment upon the mis- 
application of money, or the non-performance of the work, be a more useful check 
than the present ? The oath frequently is binding on the conscience. It now 
strikes me, however, that there is one mode by which the object could be very 
easily effected, the getting a fair account ; and that is by making the accountant 
put up in some public place a list of every man employed, and every man paid, 
and the sum to be received by each man ; every labourer would then go and see if 
he was honestly treated ; for although the act of the special sessions gives a full 
P°^ ver . to magistrates to examine into those accounts, it is perfectly impos- 

sible for those magistrates, with the mass of matter they have to go through, to 

inspect 
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• cnect them minutely ; they can merely open the accounts, and see that the forms Rev. 

are coinpli* 2 ^ with. William Hickey. 

1852. Has not that provision made latterly in grand jury laws, tended very ^ ^ 

mainly to check an abuse of that sort? — Yes; it has produced great and good 3 M »y. 
effect, but it is not carried far enough. l830- 

1853. Does not it often happen, that in consequence of the high qualifications that 

is required for the magistrates, before whom the account is to be passed, that the 
road sessions, or rather those who are to fiat the application of the grand jury, that 
no sessions can be held, in consequence of the non-attendance of magistrates quali- 
fy p I have not known ail instance of that kind. 

1 854. Do you think it would promote the interests of the county in having 
works fairly executed, to increase the number of individuals that attend what is 
called the road sessions ? — I should have no objection to see the qualification 
lowered ; any magistrate competent to sit upon any other matter is fit to sit there ; 
a magistrate of 100/. a year is as fit a judge as one possessing 300/., the present 

qualification. 

1 855. Do you think it expedient, that the commission of the peace should be 
the exclusive qualification for an individual presiding at those sessions? — No, 

I do not. 

1856. Do you think that there could be any objection to opening of the juris- 
diction in the road session to persons paying a certain amount of county cess 1 — 

It would create a great confusion to have too many judges ; but I would like to 
take away all expense and difficulty in the way of traversing ; this expense is a very 
great obstacle to the investigation of corrupt practices. 

1857. The traverse to the presentment being the remedy given by the common 
law to the freeholder for an improper presentment, or accounts passed by the grand 
jury ; do you consider that the payment of the costs of traverse throw difficulties in 
the way of freeholders in availing themselves of that remedy ? — I do. 

1858. Has any mode suggested itself to you, by which that might be remedied, 
without leading to vexatious appeals ? — I think taking away the expenses would do 
that. 

1 859. Supposing the parishes or baronies were free from costs upon traverse, 
whilst private individuals who chose to traverse, still traversed subject to their costs, 
might not a remedy be attained without the inconvenience of either malicious or 
vexatious traverses being produced ? — I think there would be very little danger of 
malicious or vexatious traverses. 

1860. Would there be any objection if the decision was in favour of the tra- 
verser, that he should be freed from costs ; but that he should be burthened with 
costs in case his traverse was negatived ? — That would be the best course. 

1861. Do you think any benefit might result from giving the quarter sessions 
jurisdiction in the cases of traverse, where the amount did not exceed a certain 
sum ? — None whatever. 

1862. You have spoken of the improvement of the agriculture of the country 
in your observation ; to what causes would you refer that improvement? — I think 
the agricultural societies have done a great deal ; and think there is an increase of 
skill and knowledge consequent on education. 

1 863. What have been the operations of the agricultural societies to which you 
refer for those improvements ? — They have decidedly tended to the improvement of 
the exterior, in many cases, of the cabins, and I hope in the interior too, and 
a good deal of improvement in the agriculture ; their premiums have effected 
much. 

1864. Are they voluntary societies ? — Yes. 

1865. How many of them exist in your county ? — Two. 

1 866. Where are they situated ? — The county is divided into eight baronies ; 
there is a northern society and a southern one, and they have the whole county 

between them. < 

1867. Have you been yourself concerned in the management of either of those 
societies ? — I am a member and subscriber. 

1 868. Of which ? — The northern ; and I was a subscriber to the southern, as 
long as I was in the southern district, 

1869. Where was the agricultural school of the southern? — At Bannow ; but 
the school and society were unconnected. 

1870. Will you describe what the establishment of the agricultural society or 
school at Bannow was ? — The whole of that southern society owes its energy and 
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Rev. every thing else to Mr. Carew, one of our county members, and Mr. Bovce 
William Hickey, has for some time taken the trouble of acting as secretary with the utmost zeal^^a 
energy, and effected a great deal by his talents and influence. Mr. Carew has 
1830.’ a munificent contributor, and shown a noble example, and all the officers of 

societies are efficient and zealous. In the northern association Lord Courtown j 
and Lord Stopford are also munificent patrons, and have done and are doing 
good : all these individuals are resident proprietors. ° Uc ^ 

1871. You have spoken of the improvement of the houses being the consequ en 
of the advice or premiums of those societies ; what other measures have originated 
in those societies? — Improvement in the breed of cattle and in ploughing- th 
partial culture of green crops, planting trees, and draining ; and cottage cTeanUness^ 
all these, and other such objects, are promoted by the two societies. 

1872. Are those improvements encouraged by premiums? — Yes. 

1873. Was the agricultural school at Bannow, an account of which has bee 
laid before Parliament, connected with the agricultural society of the southern dif 
trict ? — No, it pre-existed. 

1874. Will you have the goodness to describe the agricultural school at Bannow- 
when was it instituted ? — In 1821. 

1 875. By whom ? — Mr. Boyce and myself. 

1876. Upon what principle was it established? — Mr. Boyce gave forty acres of 
land, and assisted in various ways ; and some grants were made by the Irish Pea- 
santry Society, and small and very inadequate contributions from the pupils. 

1877. How many pupils did it contain ?— At one time there were twenty-six 

boarders. J 

1878. What did they pay?— At first, four guineas each, clothing included- 
afterwards six, afterwards eight guineas a year. 

. * 8 79 - Was a disposition on the part of the farmers of the country to send 

their sons to that school? — The persons who sent their sons lived in other places 
generally speaking. ^ ’ 

1880. Was there such anxiety to obtain admission, as manifested a desire on the 
part of the people to avail themselves of the facilities that the institution afforded^— 
They did not avail themselves of those facilities with so much anxiety as I should 
have expected ; but I attributed it to their general poverty, being unable to spare 
the labour of a person capable of working : no person of the lower class would 
like to give up his son for three or four years ; he could not afford it. 

1881. What instruction did you give the pupils?-! provided masters to instruct 

them in geometry, and arithmetic in its highest branches ; mensuration, a little 
botany, reading and writing, and practical husbandry, as far as those forty acres 
afforded a scope. J 

1882. Were any of those pupils turned out sufficiently educated to become 
stewards r— Several of them became stewards ; I have one myself, and I have had 
great satisfaction in him these three years past. 

1883. How many years do you consider sufficient to perfect an agricultural pupil 
m each necessary information ?— 1 should think five or seven years quite little 
enough; and after all, the information which the pupil would derive in those five 
or seven years, unless there was a great tract of land, and every thin<r perfect in 
the way of farming, would not be complete ; he would require experience°afterwards. 

1684. Have you been able to trace any of those pupils of that school either as 
occupying farms themselves, or as reverting to the cultivation of the farms in which 
their families were interested, deriving practical benefit from the instructions they 
had received in the improvement of the agricultural school ? — I am happy to men- 
tmn two cases ; Lord Fitzwilliam’s agent, Mr. Challoner, has granted a farm to 
two brothers who were educated there, and solely in consideration of their having 
been educated there. 0 

1 885. What are their names ?— Smith. 

1886. What is the extent of the farm that was given them?— I am not aware of 
that exactly. 

1887. Do you consider that the extension of the system of agricultural schools 
m counties, m connection with other schools for mere literary education, 
would be useful { — Very desirable. 

1 888. Does the Bannow Agricultural School still exist?— No. 

1 889. From what has the discontinuance arisen? — I attribute it to my own 
removal from that parish, and preferment to another. I was so anxious to have 
it continued, that at my own risk I took a place in the central part of the county, 
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rent of 200 1 . a year, and transferred the boys there ; I had them there some Rev. 

. g but I found such a want of effective co-operation so great, as to render it William Hickey. 
ecessary for me to give up the school ; I should have been seriously injured in ' 
ocket if I had continued it; and my own parochial duties would have prevented 3 Ma 7> 
my frequent attendance there ; I was seven miles from it, and as I have sixty-six l83 °‘ 
Protestant families to look after, I could only have gone there occasionally, not 
frequently enough to keep order. 

1890. At Bannow, you were on the spot? — Yes ; and had an effective patron for 
the school in Mr. Boyce, who did every thing that man could do to promote its 

interests. 

j 89 1 . Have you witnessed the system of the Tithe Composition Bill? — I have. 

1 802. What has been the effect of that Bill ? — It has worked very well ; I only 
regret it is not in general operation, seeing its effects. 

1893. You say you regret the Tithe Bill has not been carried further ; are there 
any difficulties in the way of its further extension? — Yes ; the number of persons 
%vho have a right to vote for its introduction under the Act is too limited ; it is 
limited to twenty-five, from the returns made by the constable. 

1 894. W ould you propose an extension of the number, and a diminution of the 
qualification that is required ? — I would propose that every person who pays tithe, 
as returned from the tithe owner or his agent, over such a fixed minimum (say, of 
5 s.) as would elevate him above the class of cottier, should have a right to vote ; as 
the law' now stands, a selfish landlord, or a number of graziers (often an influential 
class), can, and often do prevent the introduction of the Act where it would be 
extremely advantageous to the majority of the people, and particularly to the poorer 
land occupants. 

1895. Are the Committee to understand that the poorer classes have a more 
direct interest in this measure than the higher classes ? — Y es, incalculably greater ; 
and the onus is thrown more upon the larger farmer than it was before. I know 
many cases in which the tythe payer has not more than 8 d. or 11 d. per acre to 
pay ; 8 d. is the minimum in my parish. A poor man who occupies an acre pays 
8 d., for which he used to pay perhaps, 5 s. or more. 

1896. Are the provisions of the Act transferring the burthen to the landlord 
instead of the tenant, strictly carried into effect? — I am not aware of any instance 
in which the landlord has paid money ; not one in my parish, nor am I aw-are of 
any new leases being granted. 

1897. In that case the provisions do not come into effect? — No; but I believe 
the tenant very frequently goes on paying the tithe, when he is in law exempt from 
it, either from ignorance or from being afraid to quarrel with his landlord. 

1898. Is that provision that transfers the burthen from the tenant to the land- 
lord one of the parts of the Bill to which you attach considerable importance ? — 

It is. 

1899. Would you apply the same principle to the parochial charges? — Yes, 

I would. 

1900. Complaints have been made by several parishes who have objected to the 
tithe composition being carried into effect, in consequence of a professional man, 
a solicitor, being appointed by the clergyman as arbitrator, have you found any 
instances of that kind ? — I never knew any instance of it. 

1901. With a view to other considerations of the differences of religion prevailing 
in Ireland, do you not think it would be of ‘material advantage, especially that the 
church rate should be paid by the landlord instead of the tenant ? — Yes, by the 
landlord in all cases if possible. 

1902. Have you felt any difficulty in your parish in acting under the Vestry 
Bill, from the uncertainty of the provisions of the Bill as to the objects for which 
public money could be levied ? — I have felt no difficulty ; the only difficulty I met 
with was, that at the last Easter vestry we were obliged to assess on the parish the sum 
of 50/. for two years successively, in order to repair the church, the Board of First 
Fruits having made us a loan of 600 and the poverty of the people is really so 
great, that there was a considerable outcry at the idea of paying this assessment, 
although the whole of which was only 3 d. per acre, being 2 d- per acre in addition 
to the ordinary charge of x d. per acre, when I pledged myself that the additional 
assessment of 2 d. per acre should not be called for till after the harvest, the oppo- 
nents were perfectly satisfied, and withdrew their opposition. 

1903. Do you not consider it would be desirable that the sum to be levied by 
vestries in Ireland, and the purposes for which they are intended, should be clearly 
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Rev - an d distinctly set forth, so as to prevent doubt and misapprehension? I thinly • 

William Hickey. ^ perfectly just, that in all cases where there is an assessment there should be resn ** 

^ sibility, and an account of the expenditure. P 0Q " 

3 i 83 (x t \ 9 ° 4 - -And a distinct legislative recognition of the object ?■ — I see no objection 

1 9 ° 5 - You have been accustomed to act as a magistrate at petty sessions ?— Ye 
I have not been very long in the commission. ' s > 

1906. Have you found the Act for regulating petty sessions to work well ?—ah 
mirably ; it gives great satisfaction. 

1907. Have you in your county acted under that part of the statute that enables 
you to provide a public room for the administration of public justice ?— Yes, wehav 
a remarkably neat room. 

1908. Do you think that an improvement adequate to the expense of paying f 0r 
it?— Yes, the publicity of the proceedings is of great importance, and gives cor- 
responding confidence to the people. 

1909. Have you known any voluntary affidavits administered ? — I have never 

taken one, nor am I aware of their being taken by magistrates who know any thing 
of their duty. 8 

1910. It appears from the criminal returns that are before the House of Com- 
mons, that the offences in which the public prosecutor interposes, have been gradually 
reducing in number in Ireland, whilst the minor offences, in which the parties are 
left to seek their own remedy, have increased very considerably in number; does any 
observation occur to you in reference to those facts ?— I think that the difficulty 
thrown in the way of private prosecutions (by the expense and trouble attendant) by 
giving the chances of impunity to such minor offences, increase their number. 

1911. Do you consider that the extension of the principle of public prosecution 
would lead to the same results in the cases in which crime is increased, that it has 
already done in cases where crime is diminished ? — I think so ; the offences being 
against the laws in general, as much as against the particular individual, it appears 
to me that the public should in many cases defray the expenses of prosecutions of 
that kind, and that the comparative certainty of prosecution would diminish crime. 

1912. Do you think that the law at present relative to summary convictions by 
magistrates, is in a satisfactory state ? — I think it is ; it is a very useful law. J 

1913. Have you seen the Conviction Act, the Act giving a form in all those 
cases where a particular penal statute does not provide one ?— Yes, I have. 

1914. Do you think that Act has gone far enough to remove the difficulties in 
drawing up a conviction, so that the magistrate can frame it in a way that it should 
not fall for want of form ?— Only two or three cases have yet come before me and 
my brother magistrates, and we found no difficulty in acting under it. 

1915. Are you aware of what proportion of the convictions that are appealed 
from, are set aside for want of form, compared with those that are tried upon their 
merits ? — No, I am not. 

1916. Have you paid any attention to the state of the public charities in the 
county of Wexford ? — I know something of them, from being treasurer to a fever 
hospital and dispensary. 

1917. Have you ever visited the House of Industry at Wexford ?— Yes, I have. 

1918. What is the nature of the establishment ?— There is room in it for ’lunatics 
and persons committed for offences, and the governors of it have the power of 
sending into it all those who are objects of its charity. 

1919. That is an establishment founded under the 1 ith and 12th of George III 
and therefore partly is an asylum and hospital for the relief of distress, and partly 
tor the punishment of vagrants as a house of correction ? — Yes, I believe this to 
be precisely the case. 

*920. Do you consider that the union of an establishment for relief and an 
establishment for punishment is desirable ? — No, I think it better to divide them. 

1921. How many fever hospitals are there in the county of Wexford ? There 

are eight fever hospitals, fourteen dispensaries, one county infirmary, and one house 
of industry with a lunatic asylum attached, towards the support of which the grand 
jury in the last twelve months presented 3,985 1. 15s. 6%d. 8 

1922. Is there any reluctance on the part of grand juries to extend establish- 
ments tor medical relief, upon a case being made out warranting the extension of 
the old or the establishing new ones?— They have been very liberal indeed in their 
presentments, and I have not known of their hesitating in any instance, but the 
expense now is so very heavy on the county that I hear some murmuring. 

1923. At 
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„ At the present moment the grand jury taxation falling upon the occupants> 

? in many cases upon the poor, the extension of charities is in fact an additional 
f” t j ien u p 0D themselves ; would not this evil be corrected in a great measure, if the 
bur nC i ; ur y taxation was thrown upon the landlord ? — It would. 

024. Are there any defects in the laws regulating charities in Ireland that you 

nsider could be amended ? — I would recommend the extension of those charities, 
•f there is not to be an introduction of the poor laws ; this approximation to the 
* oor laws I conceive to be necessary. 

P 1025* What distinction would you draw between the extension of charities for 
the relief of sickness, such as those hospitals and dispensaries, and any more 
extended principle of relief that did not apply itself to sickness and disease ? — The 
more I have been considering the case, the more I am inclined to think that any 
systematic support of the sick and the poor will be injurious to the interests of 
Ireland. 

1926. What do you mean exactly, by a systematic relief of the poor? — I mean 
any thing in the way of compulsory assessment ; I would provide for them in 
another way, indirectly. 

1927. In what way, do you conceive, that a compulsory assessment for the poor, 
limiting such relief to the aged and impotent, and those under permanent bodily 
disability, and excluding all relief to the able-bodied, would be injurious to the 
interests of Ireland ? — I think there would be much gross mismanagement, and 
much difficulty in finding proper agents. I fear that abuses, and great jobbing would 
ensue ; whereas if employment could be afforded more steadily, and the funds that 
are at this moment supposed to go into the pockets of the labouring poor by the 
grand jury assessments directed properly, it would be unnecessary to have any com- 
pulsory law for the poor ; there are hardly any so destitute as to have no friends, 
and you would close all the avenues of charity in the human heart, if you made 
a compulsory assessment. 

1928. Is there at present, in your observation as a resident clergyman, and acting 
as a magistrate, a disposition on the part of the poor to take care of each other, 
and to take care of their aged relations ? — There really is, as far as their ability will 
permit. As to the aged, the support of them would at once tend to diminish what 
little prospective prudence there is among the Irish people ; they would not economize, 
and save a little fund during the years of health and labour, if they were sure of 
support in the latter years of life. 

1929. In what way do you suppose it would act upon the obligations of the 
young to their aged relatives? — It would materially demoralize them; if you take 
away from the child the natural obligation under which he rests to support his 
parents, you injure his principles in some degree. 

1930. In what way do you conceive any provision for the young, or any relief 
given from taxation, in proportion to the number of children, would act upon the 
habits and condition of the Irish poor ? — I think such a bounty on population would 
not be very judicious. 

1931. Do you think that the population in the county of Wexford is greater than 
could be profitably employed in an agricultural country, supposing the agriculture 
fairly carried on? — Locally and partially, there are too many of the labouring class, 
but generally there are not; and taking the state of the whole county into con- 
sideration, there is no excess of population ; there are many districts comparatively 
barren, which might produce much more than they now do, if human labour were 
properly applied on them. 

1932. You would not wish to force emigration from the county of Wexford? — 
No. 


1933. Would the application of a tax for the maintenance of the blind, those 
who suffered under a loss of reason, or from permanent bodily infirmity, or from 
loss of limb, produce the inconveniences to which you have referred ? — I think, if 
employment were generally afforded, the number of such persons being comparatively 
with the great mass of the people small, the existing charities, with the addition of 
a few more, and the enlarging of those that now exist, would be sufficient for the 
support of the pauper class in question. 

1934. Without the introduction of any new principle? — Yes, I do. The Com- 
mittee are aware that district asylums for lunatics are now in progress of establish- 
ment ; and surely houses of industry and dispensaries, affording support to the sick 
and convalescent poor, might be considerably increased as to number or size, with- 
out introducing any special law for the maintenance of the poor. 
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Rev. 1935- 1° speaking of employment in public works as a remedy, do you sug 

William Hickey, public works, in their own nature profitable, and yielding a return, in which the 

V to the people should be incidental to the work, and not public works undertaken ' 

charity, taking the chances of a profitable return ? — I think it would be v 
injudicious to expend capital in works that are not prospectively and remm? 
profitable. ole v 

1936. You have stated, in your opinion if the amount of the grand jury expend’ 
ture was properly applied, it would be sufficient to give employment to the peopl 
will you state any alteration you think ought to be made to effect that object ?li 
I mean that it would support the people in a great degree ; the money assessed IT 
the grand juries passes, at present, through so many hands interested in making 
deductions from those sums, the deputy supervisor has a salary; there are a 
number of those deputies, one to every gentleman who has eight miles of road i Q 
his supervisorship, the income of those men is about 20/. a year each; this is a 
heavy deduction; the presentment accounts too, very often most lamentably prove 
that the money raised is not given altogether to the labouring classes, but often to 
a wealthy middle man (a degree or two removed from the class of gentry) or to 
favourite tenants who employ their own workmen and horses, and who pay their 
rents and debts by that presentment ; this I consider as a misapplication of the 
money which it is desirable to have diffused among the labouring classes. 

1937. Could any mode be adopted by which the money expended by the errand 
jury could be applied to labourers not employed by the individuals undertaking the 
work ? I think there could ; instead of giving the direction or the application of 
those funds to the grand jury or the supervisor and the persons I have been speaking 
of, I would suggest the employment of a public officer, and let the responsibility 
rest with him, or with a board of some kind ; and a very material change I would also 
recommend, namely, paying the persons employed every week, and keeping up the 
employment more steadily than at present. According to the existing system, the 
money ordered at one assizes is to be accounted for at a special sessions, preceding 
the next assizes ; at that second assizes, and not sooner, is the money paid, after 
the judge has departed ; thus the labourers are kept without their payments for 
six months, sometimes eight months, the consequence is, that the persons employed 
on road work are the old and worthless part of the labouring classes, because active 
and strong men can often get ready money work. Wages, when advanced to those 
road people very often undergo lamentable deductions ; the deputy supervisor some- 
times gives them or procures for them meal or potatoes, and has been known to charge 
25 or 30 per cent for such accommodation ; I have myself known cases where 
30 per cent has been deducted by the deputy supervisor for accommodating those 
miserable creatures during the summer when food was deficient ; in short this 
money might be made more available than it is. In my parish, the annual sum 
assessed is from is. 8 a. to 2 s. a year per acre. 

1938. State the rent?— The highest rent is 30s. and the lowest, probably, 
8 s., a great deal at 12 s. ; and is. 8 d. or 2 s. is the amount of grand jury assess- 
ments (this, however, comprehends all the county expenditure), when the tithe rent 
perhaps, is but 8 d. The county assessment is not ad valorem like the tithe rent : 
the poorest and most barren mountain land, if among what they call the recorded 
acres of the county, pays as much county cess as land worth 5/. an acre. 

1939. Does not another evil result from the present mode of transacting the 
business namely deferring the repairing of a road, for instance, till immediately 
before the assizes ?— Yes, and then it is done in a hurry and badly done; and the 
deputy, who is paid enough for attending to it the whole year, only gives up his 
time two or three weeks before the assizes. 

,, 194 °\ Is lt , n0 . t a consequence of this part of the system, that the labour upon 
the public roads in the place of being distributed uniformly over the whole year! or 
obtained at the time when there is the least demand for agricultural labour, is done 
immediately previous to the time of the account, thereby creating an undue demand 
for labour in the spring of the year, cotemporaneous with the potato diggin'g, and 

m the summer, about the time of harvest and corn cutting? Yes. 

1 94 1 • In both those cases, is it not injurious to the interests of the labourer?— 
Yes ; but I beg to explain that when I speak of those abuses, I speak of them as 
■IrTrTT*? genera1, n ? r as peculiar t0 the count y of Wexford ; I believe the grand 
found anvf , count y> taken as a bod y, to consist of as honourable men as can be 
lound anywhere; and lam under personal obligations to that body; I merely refer, 

generally, 
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generally) t0 ev ‘* s ^at an( l ever will grow out of the present defective 

S ^ S /q 42. Are schools extending in your neighbourhood, and is the question of edu- 
cation making way? — Yes, it has, very considerably, in a few years. 

1943' I s l ^ ere a d es > re on the part of the people for education ? — Very great; 
wherever they can spare their children from the labour of their farms, parents send 
them to school, or when they are not prevented from the insufficiency of clothing, 
which frequently occurs. 

tq44. Do you not consider that the description of books used at those schools 
might be capable of improvement, with a view to the instruction of the poor in mat- 
ters relating to their domestic economy and agricultural improvement ? — It has long 
been an opinion with me, that a great deal of admirable information might be com- 
municated to them through the medium of cheap books. The Education Society of 
Ireland does circulate some very useful books, but there is room for improvement. 

1945 - Have not those books been, though very well compiled, more books of 
amusement than instruction? — Yes. 

1946. Do you not conceive that instruction in those matters of domestic and rural 
economy might be advantageously provided, so long as the State continues, as at 
present, to furnish provision in school books upon reduced terms ? — Yes ; but at the 
same time I consider that books of amusement are occasionally necessary for the 
relaxation of the youthful mind. 

1947. Do you think the provision for the education of children is sufficient for 
the wants of the country at the present moment, or that it requires or is capable of 
further extension? — I think the facilities afforded by the Education Society in Ire- 
land, and the Society for Discountenancing Vice, are sufficient for the demand; but 
there might perhaps be some trilling extension of schools by a very simple amend- 
ment of an existing Act of Parliament, an Act that obliges the clergy to have 
schools, 28 Hen. 8, c. 1 5. The bishops, who feel the moral responsibility of having 
those parochial schools general in every diocese, have not the power which they ought 
to be invested with ; the mode of procedure is at common law ; 6 s. 8 d. for a first 
offence, and though it may go on to deprivation on the third offence, the expense 
of legal steps is thrown entirely on the diocesan, for who else would take the trouble 
of bringing an action. I conceive there should be no difficulty in the way of the 
bishops enforcing what they must feel to he a moral obligation. 

1948. Have not there been some difficulties thrown in the way of education, in 
consequence of the rules prescribed by these societies you have referred to ? — It 
cannot be disguised that such difficulties have existed, but I think they are begin- 
ning to give way. 


1949. Those difficulties are connected with the use of the Scriptures ?— Yes. 

1950. Do you consider, under the permissive system, under which every possible 
facility should be given for the reading of the Scriptures, that there would be as 
great a tendency to Scripture reading as under a system which makes it obligatory ? 
— It is not an easy matter to give a very decided answer upon that question. 
I think when national education is supported through national funds, that the 
Bible, which is the avowed rule of faith and practice among all professing.christians, 
cannot well be excluded ; but I think there are cases in which one may give way, 
and those are very peculiar ; for instance where the population is almost exclu- 
sively Roman Catholic, but I do not think that the principle of reading the Scrip- 
tures can be given up. 

1951. But admitting that it is desirable in all cases the scriptural reading should 
be connected with education, do you not conceive that the attempt to enforce it in 
all cases leads to some degree of distrust, and interposes obstacles in the attain- 
ment of the object which must be kept in view ? — Yes, I know that in many cases 
the number educated would certainly be much greater, if Scripture reading were not 
required ; but education in such case would be defective, in my opinion. 

_ I 95 - > Have you known cases where, in consequence of the use of the Scriptures 
being obligatory, the effect has been to deter the Roman Catholics from sending 
their children to school ? — I have known several cases of this nature. 

x 953 - Do you not conceive, that if the reading of the Scriptures were facilitated 
and taken up voluntarily by the people themselves, such reading would be more 
calculated to benefit them than if it was made obligatory, and a matter of compulsion, 
as a condition to their receiving a pecuniary benefit ? — That would be quite consistent 
with our experience of human nature ; but that is supposing you can induce them 
to do it ; I do not know how the inducement is to be made effectual. 
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1954. Is there not an anxiety on the part of the people generally, for Scrintu 
reading? — Yes ; I think very great, if the controlling power permitted it. 

1955* On the part of the Roman Catholic children as well as the Protestant ch i 
dren ? — Yes. 

1956. In point of fact do the Roman Catholic children in your neighbourhood 
attend schools under the control of the Kildare-street Society ? — They do ; I hav 
two schools myself of that kind. 


Henry William Baylee, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

llemi/ Wrn. Bai/lee, * 957 - WHERE do you reside ? — At Larne, in the country of Antrim. 

fcsq- 1958. You hold an employment in the Customs ? — Yes, that of Landing Waiter. 

1959. How long have you resided at Larne? — Since the year 1824. 

1960. Where did you reside previously? — At Limerick. 

1961. Have you resided in the city of Limerick long ? — Since the year 1 787. 

1962. During your residence there, were you acquainted with the state of any 
public charities there ? — I believe, with all. 

1963. Were you concerned practically in the administration of any of them, as 
a member of a committee or a public officer ? — I was concerned practically in the 
administration of the Fever Hospital, the House of Industry, the Society for the 
relief of the Poor, the Pery or Limerick Charitable Loan Society, and the Lan- 
casterian School ; I was secretary to the Lancasterian School, treasurer to the Fever 
Hospital, and treasurer to the Loan Society gratuitously. 

1 964. You have mentioned the Charitable Loan Society, will you explain to the 
Committee the principle upon which that charity is conducted, and the source from 
whence the money in the first instance proceeded ? — It has been in existence now 
upwards of 50 years ; it was founded principally by the ladies of the Pery family, 
but they were aided by subscriptions from a few, not very numerous : it was chiefly 
founded by them, while the old ladies of that family lived, they attended to it most 
closely and assiduously, and it prospered ; on the death of the last of those ladies, 
Mrs. Monsell, it fell into the hands of a very excellent man, Mr. Archdeacon 
Hill, the Archdeacon of Limerick. 

1965. This fund was provided by a private subscription ? — Y'es. 

1 966. In what mode was it administered, and for what purpose ? — It was intended 
originally for tradesmen only, and lent out in sums of three guineas, and repaid once 
a fortnight in sums, at that time, of 2 s. 6 d., which brought it round in a year. 

1967. Did you find the persons, who received this relief, punctual in discharging 
their obligations generally speaking? — Very many of them were, generally speaking, 
very punctual ; there was a fine attached to the omitting of a payment, of 6 d., 
which operated powerfully upon them, and to avoid it I believe they have often 
pledged their clothes. 

1 968. Y ou are aware that the system of charitable loans has been extended very 
considerably in Ireland ; do you consider that it has tended to improve the condi- 
tion of the people?— I can only speak as to the one I managed, and I am convinced 
that was of very great service. 

1 969- Has it had the effect of producing punctuality in the discharge of engage- 
ments, as well as furnishing means to meet the necessities of the parties? — 
It has. 

1 97°* Y° u were concerned, you have stated, in the management of the house of 
industry in Limerick ? — Yes. 

1971. Is that establishment one founded under the 11 & 12 Geo. III., con- 
taining as well a house of correction for vagrants, as a house of relief for age and 
infirmity ? — Yes. 

1972. Do you consider that that union of two different establishments for two 
different purposes is advantageous to either, or the public ? — Quite the contrary. 

'973- Have any instances come to your knowledge in which the commitments of 
vagrants, and the confinement of individuals, has been protracted in a manner not 
likely to have been the case had those commitments been under the ordinary sanc- 
tions of the law? — I have known several. 

*974- Have you known more than one case, of persons committed and detained 
there without any due authority ? — I can speak of two very strong instances of that 
kind. 

*975- M hat was the name given usually to that part of the house of industry 
in which those persons were confined ? — The Bastile. 

1976. Was 
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1576. Was there any establishment of lunatics connected with it? — There 


w j'q77. Do you recollect the state in which the establishment for lunatics was 
found upon visiting it some years back? — Yes; it was very wretched indeed; in 
eneral the lunatics were perfectly naked ; they were confined to a cell, and gene- 
rally covered with straw, and sat with their knees towards their mouths, in such 
a posture that several of them lost the use of their limbs, and were unable to move, 
till the appointment of a new keeper, who by chafing their limbs, in some cases, 

relieved them. 

1978. Were there any circumstances connected with the state of the lunatics at 
that moment that showed that the keeper had abused the trust reposed in him ?— 
There was one very shocking case. 

1979 * Will you state it? — The keeper was a married man, he and his wife lived 
in the house, and he contrived to seduce a wretched female lunatic, who could 
scarcely speak at all ; you could scarcely distinguish what she said ; the only way 
she had to describe the cause of her being with child was, “ Evy ;” the keeper’s 
name was Evans. 

1980. Do you recollect the transfer of that asylum into the hands of a more 
experienced and more benevolent keeper? — Perfectly. 

1981. Were the same means of restraint which had formerly been used, resorted 
to under the new system of government? — No; quite a new system was adopted. 

1982. Were not many of the persons who had been for months detained under 
restraint and manacles at once released, without any inconvenience? — They were. 

1983. Do you recollect whether the period of their confinement had been such 
as at the time of their release to render it totally impossible for them to use their 
limbs? — There were cases of that kind : the new manager of the Lunatic Asylum, 
by his exertions and the exertions of his wife, by chafing the limbs and other 
humane exertions, brought back some of them to the use of their limbs. 

1984. Was there a hospital connected with this establishment, and physicians 
appointed ? — There was. 

1985. What was the system of medical attendance at that time given ? — There 
was a physician, paid 1 5 /. a year for attending the house generally, as well as the 
hospital ; but the attendance was wretchedly bad. 

1986. Was not it the fact, that the medical attendant prescribed at the distance 
of above a quarter of a mile, without attending the house, and upon a mere verbal 
report? — It was; his residence was more than a quarter of a mile, and he pre- 
scribed upon the verbal report of the steward or messenger sent over ; that is 
recorded on the books. 

1987. During the period that those practices prevailed, were not there present- 
ments raised annually by the grand juries of the city and county for the mainte- 
nance of those establishments? — Y r es. 

1988. Do you consider that many of those abuses have since been corrected, 
and a better system of administration now introduced ?— Much better ; it is greatly 
improved. 

1989. From the acquaintance you have had with such asylums, do you conceive 
that the extension of such asylums throughout all Ireland, and making their estab- 
lishment compulsory, would have a good and useful effect ? — I believe, quite the 
contrary ; even in that, well conducted as it is now, there are some defects. Pre- 
viously to its new organization it was in a wretched state ; and favouritism in all 
those cases applies more or less, and jobbing more or less, in all public institutions, 
unless they are watched with the most vigilant eye, and it is not easy to do 
that. 

1990. Do you conceive that such establishments have any tendency whatever in 
checking the causes that produce distress, however they may, in particular instances, 
be serviceable in relieving the distress itself? — I do not think they tend to check it ; 
they of course relieve a number of aged and infirm. 

1991. Among the charities to which you have alluded, there are some that are 
maintained wholly at private expense, without any aid from the grand jury or from 
general taxation ; can you state which those are ? — The Charitable Loan Society 
supports itself. 

1992. In supporting itself, has it added to the principal sum by the accumulation 
of interest, or has there been a diminution of the principal sum? — A considerable 
increase ; when I took it up it did not amount to 400/., and upwards of 50/. of that 
were bad debts never recovered ; when 1 left Limerick, in 1 824, it increased to 
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Henry Wm. Bay lee, between 1,000/. and 1,100/.: some of that was bad debts certainly; and I h a 

v s<1 ' j a letter from the gentleman who now manages it, Mr. Wight, a few days a»o ~ 

^ which he says, that exclusive of bad debts it is 1,200/. The charity is <£. e , at [ n 

3 i83a’ indebted to the great exertions of this gentleman since I took it up in 1814. §j n ^ 

1824, the entire management has devolved on him. The principle on which it^ 
managed tends to increase it: not a farthing of the money is idle; as soon 1S 
the amount of a loan is collected from the various payers, that loan is instantT 
lent out; it is never idle: the first day I paid eight loans, it now pays thirtv tJL 
loans. J 0 


1993 - What other charities are supported at private expense? — The Lancasterian 
School is supported by private expense ; it has ceased as a Lancasterian school, and 
is now managed by a society of monks. 

1994. The education monks? — Yes. 

1 995 - But supported by private expense? — Yes. 

1996. You have spoken of some others ?— The Society for the Sick and Indigent 
that was entirely by private subscriptions. 

1 997 - Have you known cases of peculiar pressure upon the poor which have 
been met by subscriptions on the part of the inhabitants of the district, those 
interested r — Frequently, and most generously supported. In the year 1815, ft 
was, the society for the relief of the poor was established ; that was extremely well 
supported. Then followed 1816, 1817, 1818 and 1819, years of typhus fever to 
a great extent. 

1 99 ^ > Those cases of typhus fever have been consequent upon failures of the 
potato crop, have they not, generally ?— It originated in that, that very dreadful 
fever : whenever there is a year of scarcity, sickness always follows. 

] 999 ; Will you describe the effects of the extension of that typhus fever which 
came within your own observation ? — The whole city, and particularly the old part 
of the town, was infected with fever ; almost every house had fever. I went 
through, in one week, 350 houses, with one of the physicians, and saw the men set 
to work to fumigate and cleanse them, and that was only a fourth part of the city. 
We have had in the hospital from 3,000 to 4,000 patients in one year, and I think 
in one year we had 4,300; the deaths w ere on an average one in 12, but they 
have been one in 1 1 4. ; we had four physicians attending at that time, for which 
w . e P a 'd 50 /. a year. The grand jury behaved very liberally, and so did the inha- 
bitants ; the Government gave us 100/. a year, and afterwards sent us .500/. ; the 
inhabitants assisted very munificently, but they did it in a great measure to save 
themselves, to prevent the spread of the contagion. 

2000. Was the extent of the hospital accommodation sufficient ? — No : I recol- 
lect w hen the people were lying three in a bed with fever, and the room not so large 
as this, so intolerably hot, that in passing through it the perspiration has run off 
my head like water. We then got the general military hospital from Government* 
into which we removed in one night 240 patients, giving each patient a separate 
bed ; and I never had a greater gratification in my life, than upon going into the 
hospital after they were are all settled, seeing them so clean and comfortable; it 
tended very materially to the recovery of persons in disease. 

2001. Was there full co-operation for this common object oft the part of the 
medical men, and the clergy of both persuasions? — The committee of the hospital 
had 9 great deal of trouble with the medical men ; and to remedy something very 
like vexatious proceedings which they met with, the committee came to a determi- 
nation- annually to elect their physicians, and that brought them to their senses ; it 
was a delicate thing to bring the character of a medical man before a body, but it 
first produced a regular attendance of physicians, and next excited emulation to be 
elected, and it produced a number of governors of three guineas a-year each, for the 
purpose of voting. 

2002. Do you consider that the system of annual election is one useful in the 
administration of public charities ?— Highly useful ; it was with great difficulty car- 
ried, but I consider it highly useful. 

2003. At that time did many of the attendants of the hospital themselves suffer 
from the fever ? One physician died ; the nurse tenders, of which there were 
tw elve, every one caught the fever ; the apothecary took the fever, and the house* 
Keeper. 

2004. Did any of the clergy administering their duties at the time of this fever . 
also take the infection ?— I do not recollect any of them that did. 

2005. Did you suffer from the fever?— I had two fevers within seven months in 
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, vear 1 822 ; and the latter was so very dreadful, that it appeared to me that my Henry Wm, Baylre, 
work there w as done, and I resigned the situation ; I was obliged to come to Chel- Esq. 

ten ham for mv health, at a very heavy expense, and I then gave it up. v ^ J 

2006. Do you consider the provision that now exists by law for fever, to be 3 May, 
adequate to the necessities of the case? — Not for such a city as Limerick, nor at l 8 3 0- 
all near it. 

2007. Y° u have now been residing in the north for some years, is there a pro- 
vision made for fever in the north of Ireland which is equal to that you are familiar 
with in the south ? — There is a fever hospital at Belfast lately established, and on 
niy way I had not time to visit it ; I believe it is very well conducted ; the gentle- 
man I called upon there evinced not only great anxiety for that but other 


2008. There appears, upon the returns before this Committee, a singular contrast 
in point of numbers in fever hospitals in the north and south of Ireland, how do 
you account for that circumstance? — In some measure by the superior habits of the 
people in the north to those of the south ; to their industry and their cleanliness ; in 
Limerick a great deal of the fever has been caused from the state of filth and nui- 
sance the old tow n is kept in ; the houses are very large, so large that in one that 
I visited there were no less than 101 inhabitants. 

2009. Do you consider the number of fever hospitals in the north, some counties 
being altogether unprovided with them, to be adequate to meet the recurrence of the 
calamity, supposing it to take place? — Certainly not; every county ought to have a 
fever hospital, and every case of contagion, where it is certified to be so, ought to 
be admitted at once, in order to prevent the spread of it. 


Mercurii, 5 ° die Mali, 1830 . 

The Right hon. Sir George Hill, Bart, a Member of the Committee, Examined. 

2010. CAN you give the Committee any information with respect to the 
charitable institutions in the city of Londonderry, and the neighbouring county ? — 
I can ; and in obedience to the several orders made by this Committee, I now beg 
leave to present, No. 1, Returns from the North-west Agricultural Society, which 
comprehends the counties of Londonderry, Tyrone, and Donegal ; No. 2, Returns 
made from the Templemoyle Agricultural Seminary ; No. 3, Returns from the 
Ladies’ Poor-shop of the city of Londonderry ; No. 4, from the Flax and Spinning 
Fund Society; No. 5, the Penny Society ; No. 6, Mendicity Society; No. 7, 
Charitable Loan Society; No. 8, Savings Bank; No. 9, Infirmary; No. 10, Dis- 
pensary. I also present a Return, No. li, from the Commissioners for the 
construction of Portrush Harbour. 

2011. How many of those are supported, either in the whole or in part, by 
grand jury presentments, and which of them are supported altogether by voluntary 
contributions ? — The only returns that I have presented, supported by grand jury 
presentments, are the returns from the Infirmary and Dispensary ; all the other 
returns are supported exclusively by voluntary subscription. 

2012. Have you known any cases of exigency and peculiar distress arising in 
the north, in which there was a necessity to resort to private contribution for the 
relief of such distress? — In the years 1816 and 1817 I know, from the wet season, 
the bad harvest, and the failure of the potato crop, typhus fever became very 
prevalent, and many hundreds were relieved by the voluntary subscriptions of the 
inhabitants of the city and liberties of Londonderry ; tents were erected in the fields, 
and very extensive relief was successfully given. 

2013. Was that relief given, either in the whole or in part, by private contri- 
bution r — Entirely by private contributions, and the voluntary and extraordinary 
exertions of our medical gentlemen ; many strangers from the adjoining counties 
availed themselves of the exertions made at that time ; one or two of our most 
valuable citizens fell victims to their visiting the sick. 

2014. Does not the North-west Agricultural Society give premiums, and afford 
encouragement for improved farming? — The North-west Agricultural Society gives 
premiums not only for improved farming, but there is accompanying the return that 
has been furnished to this Committee, some account of their transactions, which 
I should hope would be deemed satisfactory, and to which I beg leave to refer. 

201 5 - Do you consider, from any observations which your own experience has 
Y 3 enabled 
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enabled you to make, that the formation of that society has tended to the extern - 
or introduction of agricultural improvements and better modes of cultivation inth* 
north ? — Without any hesitation, I say that the establishment of the North-w 16 
Agricultural Society has produced an improvement not only in the system 
agriculture, but has tended very materially to the general improvement of th 
farming classes : emulation amongst themselves in their various districts has be & 
the consequence of establishing branch societies; these report annually to th 
parent society at Derry ; and in proof, for instance, of their advance, premium 6 
which were originaliy given for half an acre of turnips, they, at the last ()ctobe S 
inspection of their farms in part of the Derry district, determined that no less than 
two acres henceforth should be the amount that should either receive a premium or 
be the subject of competition amongst themselves. 

2016. Do you consider that the connection in counties in Ireland of agricultural 
instruction and education in industry, would be a valuable addition to the present 
literary instruction that is given ?— No. question, it would be a very desirable object 
to accomplish ; but I am not of opinion that they can be encouraged in the same 
way as literary education can be provided for, but must mainly depend upon the 
exertions of the landed gentlemen and farmers themselves. 

2017. When landed gentlemen and farmers are disposed to make such exertions 
but from their limited means are not able to accomplish the whole object that they 
have in view, do you consider that such schools of industry might advantageously 
be made the matter of assistance by grand jury presentments, the foundation of 
such assistance being local contribution, in a manner analogous to the dispensary ?— 
I am very much of opinion that no system of that kind is likely to thrive, unless 
there is a feeling amongst the resident people of the country sufficient to induce 
them to provide by their own means for such establishments. I dread, that if any 
public aid of money were given to such institutions, it would damp the zeal and 
the exertions of those who take pride in carrying into successful operation, such 
establishments, for instance, as the North-west Agricultural Society, and the 
Agricultural School at Templemoyle, connected with it. 

2018. Then you consider the production of the entire sum requisite to carry on 
the establishment the best test of the zeal necessary to the future prosperity of the 
establishment itself ?— I do not say that the mere sum subscribed is the best test of 
zeal, unless accompanied by assiduous attention, as is given by the gentry of Derry, 
Tyrone and Donegal, to the different objects of improvement. When an institution of 
this kind is seen to thrive by the means of such exertions, the community at large 
hold the institution in respect and take great interest in its concerns. This becomes 
a test, of course, that that is the best mode of conducting it ; I consider one of the 
most useful establishments that has been adopted in the neighbourhood of London- 
derry, is that of the Agricultural Seminary described in Return No. 2, where there 
are at this moment forty-two pupils receiving instruction in all the branches of 
farming, surveying, and such acquirements as are calculated to educate sufficiently 
land stewards, land agents and engineers, some of whom have already been hired 
out by gentlemen to carry on their improvements. 

2019. Have you served upon grand juries in Ireland? — Yes. 

2020. Very frequently ? — Very constantly. 

2021. Do you consider that the system of grand jury laws is at present satis- 
factory •?- I am of opinion that the grand jury laws, notwithstanding occasional mis- 
application, yet have operated in a manner to improve Ireland, which without those 
laws, would not be found in the state of improvement it is at the present day, but 
I have no hesitation in saying, that as operating at present, very considerable altera- 
tion may be made, and is required. 

2022. What do you conceive would be the operation of the alteration of the 
law, that threw either in the whole or in part, the taxation upon the landlord in 
preference to the tenant ?■ — I am of opinion that it is an experiment I cannot see 
any objection to being made ; at the same time I should be apprehensive that even- 
tually it would not lighten the burthen of the tenant, it would have the appearance 
of operating certainly to render the presentments made for the levy of money done 
with greater caution. 

2023. Supposing the grand jury, in place of deciding upon the person to execute 
the work, only decided upon the work itself, do you not conceive in some cases 
favouritism, and in many instances the suspicion to favouritism would cease to exist ? 

It would have the valuable effect of doing away the suspicion altogether of 

favouritism 
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•‘tism operating, and in my opinion would be by many degrees the fairest 
deciding on public works to be executed. 

030 024- If any s y stem cou ^ be devised that should ensure a money payment of the 

2 of labour to the persons employed in public works, would not that tend 
' Vfl §t lv to the relief of the people? — It would tend very much to the relief of those 

a j. e employed, and render the employment that they receive infinitely more 

* luable to them ; it is an alteration that I have considered to be most essential, 

'h cause the individuals who now get presentments to execute, are generally speaking, 

, riners who have hired servants of their own, who have horses of their own, that 
thev employ* and also the tenants of the landlord employed, are very frequently 

• stead of being paid in wages, paid by accounts kept in so much rent due by them, 
that has not the same beneficial effect in the support of the families of those 
labourers as if they were paid their money weekly ; but to effect a change pursuant 
to these observations, it will be necessary that an alteration should be made to 
authorise, on sufficient security to be given, an advance of money to the party under- 
taking the road presentment. The want of some such arrangement induces the 
present mode of settling for road labour, for the undertakers will not advance out of 
their own pockets. 

2025. Is not the time to which the operations of the grand jury are now limited, 
infinitely too short to admit of that fair consideration both of the works applied for, 
or their ultimate execution, and the estimates submitted to the grand jury that the 
public necessities require ? — It is quite impossible that justice can be done to any 
county in Ireland, with reference to the presentments that are passed by the grand 
juries for the levy of money by them, unless as many days at least as are now occu- 
pied both for the criminal and civil business of the county, should be exclusively 
given to the grand jury for the consideration of their business ; and it is very remark- 
able, that almost every judge going circuit, generally concludes his charge to the 
grand jury by the expressions that he hopes that they will expedite their business, 
the consequence of which is that in no instance almost is there sufficient time to 
give a tenth part of their attention to the many presentments that the interest of, 
and justice to, the country require. 

2026. Do you not consider that the execution of their criminal functions would 
be much more satisfactory to the individuals composing the grand juries themselves, 
if they had more time to bestow upon the consideration of these matters ? — I can- 
not answer that otherwise than by saying, that according to my experience, the 
gentlemen of the county of Derry never hurry over the criminal business, for the 
purpose of getting to the presentment business of the county. 

2027. When you were first acquainted with grand juries practically, was not it 
the usage to find the bills which were presented, merely upon the written depositions 
of the parties ? — Yes ; that was the practise. 

2028. Subsequent to Mr. Horner’s Act, which rendered the examination of wit- 
nesses necessary, has there not been much more time required for the discharge of 
the criminal functions of grand juries, and thereby have not the difficulties of exe- 
cuting the civil business satisfactorily very much increased ? — No doubt the 
examination of witnesses viva voce before the grand jury, requires more time 
than merely reading the information of the magistrate, as was formerly the case. 

2029. Has not that alteration of the law been a very valuable improvement in 
the administration of the criminal justice of Ireland ? — I not only consider it 
a very valuable improvement, but for myself I must say, as a magistrate, that was 
the course I had adopted at city sessions, before it became the law of the land. 

2030. But not adopted at the assizes? — No. 

2031. Have you resided in Dublin ? — Yes. 

2032. Have there not been, and are there not extensive collections made for 
charitable purposes, that never appear before Parliament, at charity sermons in the 
City of Dublin ? — Yes j I believe Dublin is particularly distinguished for very 
large contributions towards various charities, by means of collections at charity 
sermons. 

2033. Are you acquainted with the agriculture in any of the more remote parts 

Ireland ? — I know, since the North-w'est Agricultural Society was established, 

the example set by that institution has induced a very valuable society, of a similar 
nature, to be established in the north-east part of Ireland, and also what is called 
the Erne Societv, in the county of Fermanagh, and the adjacent counties ; and the 
consequence of these new created societies has withdrawn some of the means in 
the shape of subscriptions of the North-west Agricultural Society. 
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2034. Do you consider the state of agriculture in the country, at the 

moment, to be progressive and advancing?— Most undoubtedly; and I J >reset *t 
hesitation in saying, I do consider that the establishment of societies o f Ve , n0 
description must, wherever established, have the same beneficial effects that- 1 at 
been made manifest to us in the north-west. lav e 

2035. Have you observed any improvement in your observation of the clot) • 

of the peasantry?— I cannot say that I have seen much alteration in 
particular mat 

2036. Are there as many persons who go without shoes and stockings as ,1 

used to be ?— I think not. K S ther e 

2037. In the more remote parts of the country, purely agricultural parishes H 
you consider that there exists the local means of organizing any bodies in who ° 
could be vested the power of assessing, expending and accounting for money f 
the relief of the poor?— I think there are few parts of the north of Ireland 
where there is not a class of persons who, if it was thought wise to give money i 
relief to the poor, that would be sufficiently trustworthy for that object. y ” 

2038. The object of the question is not only whether there might not be persons 

found, who would administer honestly such a trust, but whether there are persons to 
be found who would exercise the power of assessment, with advantage to the public 
m the several parishes?— I think the very individuals now called the applotters of 
the grand jury cess, are amongst those who would be found capable of perform- 
ing the duty such as is suggested; but whether with advantage to the public 
involves the policy of poor laws. 1 L 

2039. As applotter of the grand jury, they merely apportion the tax another 
person has imposed; but would such persons be a proper tribunal to exercise the 
power of taxation themselves, proceeding from themselves, and raised and levied at 
their own discretion? If it is meant that they should determine upon the amount 
and also assess it, I really do not know any other class of persons than the local 
tax payers in cities above a certain rate, and the respectable farmers in the country 
parts, that could be had reference to, that would execute such duty with less objec- 
tion ; at the same time I should individually very much regret calling upon those 
persons, or any others, to perform that trust. 

2040. Do you consider that a compulsory system of relief for the poor, adminis- 
tered locally in Ireland, would be one that would tend to the general advantage of 
the country r— If I am permitted to suppose that reasonable relief might be in 
a compulsory vyay provided for those who are totally incapable of providing for 
themselves, and that there was a certainty that the introduction of the poor laws 
would go no further, I should be favourable to a measure of that sort ; but feelino 
perfectly convinced of the danger of introducing the system at all, I would much 
rather we should remain destitute of poor laws, for I am thoroughly convinced 
that a c aim would be set up in Ireland, according to the scale of supoort >uvcn in 
England to the day labourers, and if any thing like a similar scale was introduced 
into Ireland, it would make the whole labouring population of Ireland become claim- 
ants tor parochial relief. 

. 2041 ‘T hen do you consider that the liability to abuse is a greater mischief, than 
the possibility of administering a system of relief without abuse would be a contin- 
gent good . Most undoubtedly ; a strong wish has been expressed tome by my 
constituents to obtain legislative means of obliging the citizens of Londonderry to 
subscribe towards the abolition of mendicity. At present, and for some veai-s .fast 


, . , , . ju uicocui, auu ini some years r 

there is no such thing as street begging in the city of Derry, and it has been sap. 
pressed in consequence of the Mendicity Society in Derry, which society is supported 
il C :! S i V i y . b A. pnvate , v ? lu .n tar y contributions. The committee, however, who 


manage the concerns of that society with so much zeal and success, complain that 
thereare many mdivduals who ought to subscribe, and who do not subscribe, 
Tubscdbera 6 bUrtheD ° f su PP ort| ng the paupers falls too heavy upon the present 

2042. It there w as a power of assessment in aid of the Mendicity Society, do you 
conceive the subscriptions would be kept up to their present amount, or that in 
proportion as public money was raised, there would be a tendency to reduce sub- 
scriptions r-I have no doubt, if the system was altered, it would do away with 
voluntary subscriptions, and become a rate. J 

♦w 43 ;. 130 ?° l ! n0t consider that the administration of such a society leading to 
^^uhsentirdysuccesstb 1 , which you have described, would be attended with 
itss certainty if it were supported by taxation than when the contributors have them-. 

selves 
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elves a direct interest in the administration of their own benevolence ? — I do not Right Hon. 
hesitate to say that the attention to the objects of such an institution is more lively, Sir George Hill, 
and that there is infinitely more zeal applied to effecting the objects of such a society, Bart - M - p - y 

when conducted by those who voluntarily subscribe and undertake this kind of duty, '' ^ ^ 

and that they discriminate with better judgment and better effect who and what are 5 May, 
the proper objects of their charity, still I have full confidence that the present l83 °‘ 
managers of the Derry Mendicity would not relax their zeal if a compulsory rate 
was legalized. 

2044. The number of fever hospitals in the south of Ireland being infinitely 
greater than the number of fever hospitals in the north ; and the amount of grand 
jury taxation for charities in the north being infinitely less than in the south, how do 
you account for that circumstance ? — In the first place, my attention was not turned 
to that fact, but it being stated to me as a fact, the manner I should account for 
it would be by saying, that the people in the north of Ireland are better fed, and 
better lodged, and better clothed, are more cleanly in their habits, and have conse- 
quently less disease. 

2045. Do you not conceive that the periodical visitations of fever, to which the 
north in common with the south of Ireland is exposed, would render it expedient 
to have the requisite establishments to provide for the recurrence of that calamity, 
there being some counties in the north in which there are no fever hospitals ? — In 
my opinion, one of the first public provisions made for the accommodation of the 
poor ought to be fever hospitals. 

2046. Would you confine fever hospitals to one fever hospital in each county 
town? — Certainly not ; because if you can have, according to the extent of the 
county, the accommodation of a fever hospital, the more it is approximate to the 
unfortunate patients, the relief becomes more certainly given, and the spread of the 
fever more certainly stopped. 

2047. Sir Frederick Morton Eden, in his work upon the poor, concludes one 
branch of his observations upon the effect of the poor laws in England, in the 
following words : “ On the whole there seems to be just ground for concluding, 
that the sum of good to be expected from the compulsory maintenance of the poor, 
would be far more than counterbalanced in the sum of evil it would inevitably 
create from your acquaintance with Ireland, are you inclined to concur in that 
remark? — I subscribe to that remark of Sir Frederick Morton Eden’s, in the 
fullest possible manner ; I have considered the subject myself, aided and assisted 
by the opinions of the most charitable and well intentioned individuals in my own 

t part of the world, I am quite persuaded that the introduction of the poor law sys- 
tem, with any guard that it might be accompanied with, would be far more inju- 
rious to the interests of the country, than calculated to serve them. 

2048. Do you consider that the poor law system could be introduced as an ex- 
periment, or if once introduced, it would be difficult, if not impossible afterwards to 
depart from it ? — In my opinion, as an experiment merely the introduction of such 
a system could not be with prudence made general, it might be tried in some of the 
great cities or towns, but only in that way could an experiment be safely made. 

2049. But if introduced into a given city or town, if the people were taught 
there existed a compulsory power of assessment for their relief, would it not be ex- 
tremely difficult, if the experiment failed, afterwards to abandon it within those 
cities and towns ? — That is one of the important objections to making the experi- 
ment at all. 

2050. In referring to the poor law system, do you mean to suggest that there 
would be any objection to giving employment upon a large scale under the control 
and authority of the Government and scientific men, upon the security of the county 
presentments ? — It appears to me self-evident that public works, requiring a consi- 
derable expenditure of money, must necessarily operate beneficially to the labouring 
classes. 

2051. And if such public works are of a nature to yield a profitable return, with- 
out which they could not be undertaken upon any principles of justice and policy, 
would they not tend to improve the condition of the people permanently, by creat- 
ing new and increasing sources of employment? — Most undoubtedly ; it also appears 
to me to be self-evident that public works, roads, harbours and making canals 
through parts of the country that would give facility to the conveyance of agricul- 
tural produce to the seaports, the carriage of manure, and all the articles that may 
be conveyed by canals would necessarily improve the lands, as has been experienced 
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in other parts of Ireland, and undoubtedly produce a population that would k 
more valuable afterwards to the state from their becoming consumers, not on] 
exciseable articles but capable of paying higher rents for the land. Permit me on 
topic to observe, that there has not been a proportionate attention given to th 
interests of the north-western part of Ireland, as compared with the south, to th 
improvement it would instantly derive by promoting its inland navigation • f 0r • 
stance, Lough Erne inland, and Lough Foyle a seaport, within thirty miles’ of ea^ 
other, ought to be connected by water carriage. The great advantages of this ]j 
are satisfactorily detailed by a publication of Messrs. Henry, Mullins & M^aho^ 
a firm of scientific practical men. whose merits are proved beyond my praise. D ’ 

2052. You have stated that you thought the mendicity societies were now m a 
naged with great discretion and great zeal among the members of them ; is there anv 
thing in a compulsory assessment which, if entrusted to their management, would 
diminish that zeal and discretion ? — I can only answer the question by saying, that 
I find in the part of the country I am connected with, more spirit always actuating 
individuals who have the management of a concern that is one of their own creation 
and their own management. 

2053. Do not the members of the Mendicity Society generally wish for the power 
of compelling subscriptions ? —I have already stated that it has been complained of 
in the city of Derry ; that the subscriptions towards the Mendicity Society are not 
afforded by as many persons, or as large a class of persons as are interested in being 
relieved from the torment of street-begging; and I should have no doubt that the 
gentlemen who now conduct the Mendicity Society of Derry, if they had the means 
of increasing the subscriptions would, with the same degree of zeal and diligence 
that they now conduct the institution as at present established, continue it. ° 

2054. Have you any doubt that there is more economy, as well as more discri- 

mination, in the administration of the funds of a private charity, than in the admi- 
nistration of a fund raised by taxation ? — As a general principle, and what is likely 
to happen in a case of that kind, I am of that opinion. J 

2055. Is the condition of the north of Ireland, so far as relates to party and 
sectarian differences and divisions, improved of late within your observation ?— It 
has not only improved, but the Protestant mind, in my part of the world, has been 
approaching far beyond my most sanguine expectations, towards reconciliation with 
the measure of last year. 

2056. Is there now a power and disposition of combined operation, free from 
jealousy and distrust, greater than formerly existed ?— Generally ; in Ireland un- 
questionably, party jealousy has greatly diminished. 

2 05 . 7 - Do y° u not conceive that this tends materially to the improvement of the 
condition of the people, and to the improved administration and efficiency of the law? 
— Undoubtedly. 

2058. The charitable institutions of which you have presented returns, operate 
beneficially r— With reference to the charities of Londonderry, the Mendicity 
society has been quite successful. I attribute also much comfort as bein* given to 
the poorer classes there, and in the neighbourhood, from the relief afforded by the 
Ladies Poor-shop, and the Flax and Spinning Fund Society ; and I be<* leave to 
direct the attention of the Committee to two returns made by each° of those 
societies, which explain the nature and benefits of them; the poor who frequent 
the Ladies Poor-shop, have latterly been supplying themselves not only with 
blankets, but with sheets, indicating very considerable improvement in their home 
comforts. 


David John Wilson , Esq. called in; and Examined. 

David JWikon, 2059. W HERE do you reside ?— In the County of Clare. 

2 °6°- y° u acquainted with the condition of that county and the neighbouring 
county r— Of that and Galway. e 0 

2061. Do you employ labourers upon your domain? — I do. 

2062. What is the rate of wages you have generally paid ? — Eight-pence a day ; 
I vary it sometimes in the winter part of the year, but that is the average price. 

2063. Is it a payment in money, or a payment in account? — Both ; I latterly 
have adopted the payment of money wages to persons who were not tenants of 
mine. 

2064. In the cases of the payment of wages in money, is there any difference of 
rate between money wages and wages in account? — Generally speaking, there is; 
but I make no difference. 

2065. Do 
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2065- D° you consider that the payment of wages in money, where it can be David J. Wilton, 

■ oduced, is a system useful to the condition of the labouring classes ? — I have E®!* 

lD 0 t a doubt of it, and that it is also of great benefit to the employer! v J 

D 2066. Then do you conceive that the work given for money is given more satis- 5 ^ay, 
factorily, and more honestly, than for wages in account? — Certainly. 1 3 °* 

2067. Do those observations apply as well to work executed for the grand juries, 
as to work executed for private individuals ? — I conceive the grand jury works 
would be carried on for a much less sum, and much better executed, if there was 
a payment of money at the time the work was going on. 

2068. Would such change also tend to the improvement of the condition of the 
labourers employed ? — That would very much depend upon the alteration of the 
system of the jury laws. 

2069. So far as the wages of labour are concerned, would not the payment of 
wa<fes in money improve the condition of labourers? — If it ran in the channel it 
generally does at present, I do not think it would be of that benefit that might be 
produced. 

2070. Do you consider that an improvement in the grand jury system might 
tend materially to the improvement of the condition of the poor in that country? — 

I think that there may be very great improvement of the grand jury system ; but I 
think a great improvement is wanting in administering the present system ; the 
greatest abuses prevailing. 

2071. In what respect does the system stand in need of improvement? — I am 
inclined to think that parishes assessing themselves, would be a much better plan 
than assessing by baronies. 

2072. Do you mean that a parish acting separately, and by its own organization, 
should have the power in vestry to assess themselves ? — I mean that the act of the 
parish should be a preliminary step, and that the approval should be afterwards by 
the grand jury ; my object would be to make it a parochial investigation and assess- 
ment, instead of a baronial investigation and assessment. 

2073. Do you consider such a change, however applicable it might be to works of 
■peculiar importance to the parish, and to the parish mainly, would be applicable to 
those general improvements, in which not only the county, but the public at large 
are concerned ? — I allude to the roads and works in the parish only, not to other 
purposes to which the grand jury funds are applied. 

2074. Supposing a great line of communication, a mail-coach road were to be 
decided upon, and executed ; do you consider that a work of that description could 
be decided on by the separate votes of individual parishes, rather than by the exercise 
of control on the part of some central authority ? — I do conceive that a work such 
as you have now alluded to, such as the laying out an extensive line of road, should 
always be done under the superintendence of an engineer ; I alluded to the repairs 
of roads in the parishes, not of extensive public works. 

2075. At the present moment, do you consider the administration of the civil 
functions of the grand jury, to be one that gives satisfaction, and deserves to give it? 

— I am of a directly contrary opinion. 

2076. At present the grand jury assessments bear upon the occupying tenant ? — 

They do. 

2077. Do you consider it would be an improvement of the law, if in the case of 
future leases, such assessments were to be thrown upon the landlord? — I am of that 
opinion. 

2078. Do you consider that such an alteration would lead to a more economical 
administration of their civil functions, and a better discrimination in the power of 
presenting money ? — There cannot be a doubt about it ; because those persons who 
administer the grand jury laws are, generally speaking, the greatest landed proprietors 
in the county. 

2079. -At present, presentments are made to particular individuals by name ; does 
not that necessarily produce the existence, in some cases, and of suspicion in all, of 
favouritism in the granting of presentments ? — It certainly has that effect ; and 
I have heard a very old, and one of the most respectable grand jurors in our county 
state, that it is not asked whether the road applied for will be one of utility, but 
who is the applicant. 

2080. Does not that lead, in many instances, to grants of presentments to tenants 
of particular individuals, or connexions of particular individuals, as well for the 
advantage to be derived to those individuals as to the public benefit resulting from 
the work? — It is quite notorious, that roads are granted through interest to the 
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David J. Wilson, tenants of gentlemen, when there are other works of much greater utility th 

Esq. left without being presented ; and it has frequently occurred, that gentlemen ii?*® 

v/ their roads are disallowed at the sessions, declare that they do not care what dp • • 

5 i 8™ the ma S istrates come to, that they will get them passed before the grand jury • °!} 
I have known the grand jury pass them ; I am speaking of the county of Clare ^ 

2081. By the alteration of the law you have been suggesting by the last questin 

namely, to cast the grand jury assessment upon the landlord, and to limit thenm 
of the grand jury to the decision upon the work, and not the person to execute th 
work, connected with a contract system of executing the work, and payment e 
wages in money, do you not conceive that the condition of the labouring c IaL 
would be considerably improved ?- There cannot be a doubt that the county c 2 
would be lightened very considerably; for I do not conceive you would have n n ! 
half of the number of applications you have at present, where a man did not kn™ 
whether he was to get the work or not ; and no work would be applied for that 
not absolutely necessary. was 

2082. In what proportion, as far as you can form an opinion, which must ho 
a matter of conjecture, do you think that the amount of local burthens would hp 
reduced ; do you think it would amount to 10 /. per cent?—! should say it would 
be considerably more than 1 0 /. per cent. 

2083. Do you know the amount the money presented in the county of Clare 

averages m the last few years ?— I believe it has been up as high as 24,000/. or 
25,000/. a-year, but 17,000/. is common; the applications are '’sometimes to the 
amount of 30,000 /. ie 

208 4 . Do the grand juries of the county of Clare support the charities of the 
county with hberahty ?-They do ; latterly the charitable institutions in Clare have 
been much more attended to, and better regulated than they were in former years 

208J. In so far as those chanties, consisting of hospitals and dispensaries go, do 
you conceive they provide adequate relief for the poor in time of sickness til do 
think, that for the ordinary cases we hove such a number of dispensaries throughout 
Clare, that they ore sufficient, at the same time in cases of fever and any extraordi- 
nar y visitation, I do not think they are any thing like sufficient * 

2°86 Are there any alterations of the law you could suggest, with a view to 
extend ^rther the relict for the sick poor ?— I think it would be extremely advisable 
Zilf' f h f kp, *’* hichIu * d, rst*nd" a measure in contempla- 
tion, if throughout each county, in some of the most central situations, there were 
one or two or three, as the size of the county might suggest, establishments for 
incurables, with fever wards attached. 

2087. What class of persons would you distinguish under the name of incurables r 
—Those persons who frequent fairs in Ireland, and different towns on market days 
who are frighttul objects to look at, and must be to themselves most loathino • I think 
If tb' VereP , r0Vl a ed W “ h " nas J lum ’ and compelled to frequent that asylum in 
case they continued to expose themselves, that it would be a great matter of satis 

provided° for? ^ fr ° m ** a " d *° X they ™ 

2088. Do you not know that such objects receive a considerable portion of relief 
at the present moment, and that it would be difficult to persuade them to remain as 
inmates of any asylum, unless the detention was compulsory ?-I “ satisfied that 
the class of people I allude to receive infinitely more relief than is at all necessary 
not only to their existence but to their comforts, and that to the exclusion and lost 
of man, others who are much greater objects of charity, for the Se of comnas- 
sion those persons I have alluded to excite by their appearance, causes charity to 

°208q 0 Then th^esfhV f Mter f de 6 r “ than to others who are more deserving. 
mendeLaTLr as a mea lw 'r 1 “ f ” *ose incurables wonld in fact become rlcom- 

paS-ItTfoub? deS ,j ibed ’ tha ” as a ^od °of fdmirdsterinf 'c^rityfo She 

§at^^ 

estobfishmenp “ ^ ° f ‘h™ “ P ° Si " g therasel ™» I would send them’ to rtiis 

a house’of industry! 6 " 0 “ h °“ Se ratablisW at Ennis i-I, is named 

industry gLeraTv wfuld “P™, lIle 6 ra nd juries to establish houses of 

prepared to^av fha 7 °r u r Sy8, ™“ adva ” ta gcous to the country ?-I am not 
prepared to say that ,t would ; I am rather of a contrary opinion ; I think the 

benefit 
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efit to be derived from the house of industry would be overbalanced by the evils 
that generally spring up, in the number of additional buildings, increased number 
of officers, and their salaries ; when public establishments once take root, I consider 
it is most difficult to control their expenditure ; and except in extreme cases, I would 
not resort to them. 

2092. Do you think the establishment of such houses of industry tends in any 
decree to the prevention or removal of the causes that produce distress ? — I am not 
prepared to say that they do. 

r 2093. Have you turned your attention to the consideration of the question of 
the introduction of the poor laws as such, or a compulsory assessment for the pur- 
poses of relief in Ireland ? — I have given the matter a good deal of attention for 
the last three or four years. 

2094. Supposing for a moment that the principle was assumed to be an advanta- 
geous one, do you consider that there exists the local mechanism by which it could 
be carried into effect? — No ; in very many places, I am of opinion there would be 
no machinery to work them. 

2095. Are there parishes, within your knowledge, in which you could not find 
any number of men in whom you could vest the power of compulsory assess- 
ment, the charitable expenditure, and subsequent account ? — I know one parish in 
particular ; I do not think there are three constantly resident gentlemen in it; 
certainly not more than three. I should suppose that it contains from 25,000 to 
27,000 acres, and I think that the population of it is from 5,000 to 6,000. 

2096. Are the circumstances of that parish very peculiar, or do you know many 
others in which there would be an equal difficulty in procuring individuals who 
could administer the poor laws ? — In parts of the counties of Galway and Mayo, 
Cunnemara and Erris, for instance, I should say there are several parishes situated 
as that I have described ; there are many parishes could not produce the class of 
persons necessary to administer the poor laws properly. 

2097. Passing to the principle of the poor laws, do you conceive that the application 
of that principle of administering relief raised by compulsory assessment, would be ad- 
vantageous to the people for whose benefit it was intended ? — I do not think it would ; 
a compulsory assessment would press heavily on the occupiers of land ; in most 
cases the tenants, and in very many the proprietors, would -be unable to bear it ; 
and it is from the occupants of land the poor now receive employment; I conceive 
it would be a very great premium to indolence and idleness among the lower classes. 

2098. If taken from the landholder, would it not diminish his means of employing 
the poor ? — As much as you take from him to contribute to the poor rate, he is 
prevented by expending so much in direct labour, that would certainly return to 
him a much greater advantage, and afford equal benefit to those people who are 
in want of employment. 

2099. Do you conceive that the expenditure of such sums in the natural way of 
profitable employment is more likely to improve the condition of the people than 
if administered in labour directed by the parochial authorities ? — I certainly do ; 
and there must be a greater fund available, for in the event of parochial works, a 
great portion of the fund will necessarily be absorbed by the overseers and other 
persons superintending those works. 

2100. You have stated you consider that such relief given to the poor would 
lead to habits of indolence and inactivity, have any facts come to your knowledge 
that would tend to establish and prove that opinion ? — I am not aware of any cir- 
cumstance to which I can refer. 


David J. Wilson, 


2101. Do you recollect the period at which the English subscription was 
expended in Ireland ? — I do. 

2102. Was there not, at that time, a great disposition on the part of the poor 
seeking for relief, to claim that relief gratuitously, and to consider the condition 
that was imposed of labour as a hardship, and as an injustice ? — I have known many 
instances of it ; and I have also known instances of men who, in the commence- 
ment spurned at the idea of receiving relief from the committees, were afterwards 
anxious when (as they said) “ they found it was going, to get their share of it.” 

2103. Are you a landed proprietor? — I am. 

2104. What size and description of farms exist in your neighbourhood? — 'They 
vary from sixty acres to a few perches. 

2*05. Do you speak of your own tenantry? — No, I do not. 

2106. What is the condition of those who occupy the smallest portions of land? 

I should say that the condition of the holders of farms of from eight to ten acres 
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has generally improved in the last few years, but not in such a degree as th 
I could say it was a permanent improvement ; for I do think that one or two ve 
of short crop of potatoes would throw them back to what they were before^ th'f 
improvement. I consider them in their clothing certainly very much improved ^ 
condition, but in the interior of their dwellings their comforts have by no mean 1 
kept pace with any other improvement ; great want of comfort, and misery, are still 
apparent in their houses. 

2107. Is the agriculture improved? — I should say it was. 

2108. Do you grow wheat in the county of Clare? — Yes, a great deal, in parts 
of it. 

2109. Is the mode of cultivation on the very small holdings better or worse than 
that on farms of twenty or thirty acres ? — The mode of cultivation on the small 
farms is not as good as upon the others ; at the same time the difference that exists 
in the cultivation of small farms which are situated near those of resident gentry 
(who themselves have introduced an improved system of agriculture), and those 
situated in remote parts, is very apparent. 

2110. Speaking generally, do you consider that the cultivation of potatoes in 
the small holdings, and the use of manure for that cultivation, is inferior to what it 
is upon the larger farms, and that thereby there is a greater uncertainty in the 
crop ? — There is no doubt of it, and for this reason : a poor man endeavours to put 
his manure over as great a space of ground as he possibly can, hoping thereby to 
get a greater quantity of potatoes, and afterwards to have a greater breadth of 
ground to sow his corn on ; not taking into calculation that a small quantity 
of ground, properly tilled, might afford him a better crop, with some saving of 
labour. 

2in. Is not the great uncertainty of the potato crop, and the periodical failure 
of it, one of the greatest causes of distress in Ireland? — Very great; it renders the 
subsistence of the poor, in fact, very precarious. 

2112. If the crop is more uncertain in proportion as the .holdings become 
minute, and as the failure of the crop is one of the greatest causes of suffering to 
the people, does not the subdivision of property tend to the misery and wretched- 
ness of the people themselves ? — I think that the subdivision of land certainly into 
too small holdings is a? very great evil ; at the same time I think the subdivision of 
many of the very large farms would be of the very greatest utility ; and that there 
are men to be found with ample means to rent those farms, if so divided. 

2113. How many corn crops do the farmers of the county of Clare usually take 
after the potato crop, without any addition of manure than that given to the potato 
crop ?— I should say that a good farmer will not now take more than one or two 
crops, and that the cottiers will take crops off it until it will grow nothing but 
weeds. 

2114. Then is the system of management upon the small farms one that tends 
to the gradual deterioration of the value of the land, whilst that under the manage- 
ment of a better and larger farm tends to its preservation and possible improve- 
ment? — I do conceive that the manner in which the small farms are cultivated, 
tends considerably to deteriorate the ground ; for they work it too hard, without 
a proper system of cultivation, or giving it the quantity of manure required for 
that hard work. 

2115. Do they ever sow clover and grass seeds with their last crop of corn ? — 
Not generally ; they do not. 

2116. Have you witnessed in your county any of that system that is called the 
clearing of estates and consolidation of farms, and the consequent ejectment of 
tenants ? — I have, 

21x7. Does it act prejudicially, in the first instance, upon the comforts and 
means of existence of the people? — It does, very much so. 

2118. Have any means occurred to you in which those inconveniences would be 
obviated ?— I see none, except putting persons upon that description of ground that 
is not set to the great pasture farmers. 

2119. Do you allude to the mountain and bog lands? — Yes. 

2120. Do you think there exists in lands of that description a power of improve- 
ment yielding an adequate return for the capital employed ?— Rendering ample 
return for capital ; but the great mischief is, that the persons you send to those 
places have not the capital. 

2121. Suppose a family to be dispossessed, and to lose their holdings, what sum 
do you think would be sufficient to enable them to provide adequately for a settle- 
ment 
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jjjent elsewhere, whether by emigration, or by the occupation of lands not at present David J. WUson, 
occupied ? — It of course would depend, in a great measure, upon the condition that Esq. 

the man had been in before he was removed ; but I should suppose a man now v ^ ; 

possessing a family of five or six persons, if he got a sum of from 25/. to 30/., and 5 May, 

30 or 40 acres of unimproved ground, that that man would consider himself most l8 3 °- 
happy, and be well contented. 

2122. Do you think that a man so settled with the small capital you have stated, 
would be able to improve the land upon which he was settled, so as eventually to 
yield a rent from that land to the landlord who is supposed to supply the 2 5/. 
capital?— I am perfectly satisfied of it; I know many men that would do it. It 

I must depend in a great measure upon the habits and industry of the man. 

2123. Then such an advance of capital as you have described would not be 
prejudicial to the landlord ultimately, and it would prevent the suffering that now 
takes place from the removal of the ejected tenant? — I am satisfied it would tend 
to the benefit of the landlord ultimately ; in fact, I can speak as strongly upon that 
subject as most persons, for a great part of my property consists of mountain. 

I find that the tenants I have upon those places, are considerably better oft’ than 
those in the lowlands ; and I will give my reason : we set the land in the low 

I grounds at the highest value, in fact, we will say a rack-rent ; we set the moun- 

tain in an unimproved state, I will suppose, at a rack-rent also, but that rent is very 
■ low indeed ; they get a long lease of it, break it and lime it. The low rent that 

they are under does not, in the event of any reverse, militate against them as the high 
rent militates against the man that is in the low land ; the lowlanders, from their 
system of cultivation, do not improve their ground ; the tenant on the mountain 
improves it (especially when he is near lime) ; consequently, he is reaping the benefit 
in the latter years of his lease ; I should say he begins to reap benefit after three 
years are expired, and he remains under a low rent during the residue of the term. 

2124. Is the distinction you have drawn founded upon this ; that in one case the 
labour the farmer can give to the mountain land affords a greater increase of value, 
than the same labour applied upon the improved land would do, and thereby in the 
first instance, gives a greater profit out of the land than it can in the second ? — The 
labour upon the mountain affords a greater return than the other ; the mountain 
land, when broken up and limed, will yield a much greater number of crops than 
lowland that has been worked, and not allowed to recover itself. 

2125. You w’ere examined as a witness before the Emigration Committee? — 

I was. 

2126. Do you still conceive that it might be advantageous, under particular 
circumstances, that the landlord should contribute towards the settlement of his 
ejected tenantry abroad, that it might be advantageous to him in a pecuniary point 
of view ? — I do ; I gave that opinion upon consideration before, and I am still of 
opinion it would. The great bar to that and many other measures likely to benefit 
Ireland, I look upon (among the gentry as well as others), is the want of capital ; 
there are many advantages they cannot avail themselves of in consequence. 

2127. Are there many peasantry of the county of Clare, that pass to this 
country in search of employment? — There are some ; indeed I have known many 
that came over. 

2128. Have you considered how far the establishment of the poor law system 
in Ireland would tend to diminish the number of emigrants who pass into this 
country ? — The establishing the system of poor law in Ireland, I do not think, 
would keep one man out of this country who is now in the habit of coming to it ; 
they are the industrious, and those who are anxious to better their condition that 
come over, because they get a higher rate of wages. If the poor laws were to be 
introduced into Ireland, 1 presume it would not be sought to give a higher rate of 
wages than is generally given throughout Ireland now to those who want labour ; 
and there is no doubt, that those men who would get employment upon the roads 
and other works at home, at only 8 d. a day , would not remain to take that 8 d., 
while they can get 1 s. or is. 6 d. or 2 s. here. 

2 1 29. It would have no other effect than providing for the family that the labourer 
left behind him ? — Yes ; and they would then have a greater inducement to come 
over. 

2130. If provision was made for the families of those who passed into this 
country, do you not consider there would be greater disposition, on the part of the 
people to emigrate ? — Certainly, if they were certain they were provided for in their 
absence. 
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■ 21 3 1 - You have stated, in a former part of your evidence, that an assessme 
for the compulsory relief of the poor, levied upon the landholders, would diminish 
their means of employing labourers j would not the tendency of such a system b 
to lower the rate of wages in Ireland, unless by the employment of the people bv 
the parishes an artificial rise was given to wages ? — Of course, if the means ar 
taken from the landlord, he either must lower his rate of wages, or he must curtail 
the quantity of labour. 11 

2132. As the temptation to emigrate is the difference of wages between the two 
countries, would not the effect of the poor laws, stated in your late answer, bv 
increasing the difference of wages increase also the temptation to pass into Eng- 
land ? — I conceive there can be no question of it. 

2133. Have you any doubt, but that the class of people as labourers, who are i n 
the habit of receiving, as the average price for their labour but 8 d. a dav 
would, if the poor law system were introduced into Ireland, generally become 
claimants for relief under that system ? -They would at particular periods of the 
year ; there are times of the year when you will not get those men for 1 s,a day • 
when they come to cultivate their own potatoes ; they lose their support for the 
year if they neglect the tilling of the potato crop. 

21 34- Supposing two townlands in a parish, one the property of a resident 
landlord, divided into farms of the proper size, and houses of a better descrip, 
tion, and the condition of the people comfortable ; and the other, the possession 
of a negligent landlord, upon which a great pauper population has accumulated 
and a subdivision of land has taken place ; were a compulsory system of assess- 
ment to be applied, would not the tax be thrown chiefly upon the well-managed 
estate, for the benefit of that estate that was ill-managed ? — It might, at first look- 
ing at it, appear a hardship to make the well-managed estate pay for the support of 
the paupers upon the other, but the paupers may have come upon that estate with- 
out the concurrence, and not only without the concurrence, but in direct opposition to 
the landlord ; there are many townlands, that are in fact, so rich from nature, that 
they require nothing to bring them into any higher state of cultivation ; and if 
that principle was to apply, that the townland, having the paupers upon it, was 
to support the paupers upon it, and the rich to support the population upon itself, 
1 would say some of the townlands, that I know to be the richest in our county 
would contribute nothing to the support of the poor, because the landlords keep 
them entirely for pasture. I was of opinion, that within the shorter space you 
curtail the circle of relief, the law would be more likely to be administered with care 
and attention ; but it strikes me, that if a system of relief was to be confined to 
each townland, that the very richest lands, which are those appropriated to pasture, 
would get rid of the tax nearly altogether. 

21 35- Supposing the case of bishops’ land, upon which the population has 
greatly augmented, those lands being next to lands well managed and improved, 
would not the one estate be taxed just in proportion to its improvement, for the 
benefit of the other, just in proportion to its mismanagement and deterioration ? — 
If you tax it according to the value of the land, that must be the case. 

2136. Would not such a system of assessment, that led to such consequences, 
be m fact a premium upon the bad management of property, thereby making the 
relief a bar to the good management of property, as such good management would 
lead to increased taxation? — It would, certainly, be a premium to the subdividing 
ot land in that way ; at the same time, the observation I made before, I must hold 
to, that a vast quantity of superior land would escape any taxation. 

21 37; Are y°u able to form any opinion of the manner in which the church lands 
are cultivated, as compared with lands that are held under lay landlords ? — I am 
churcMad t0 ^ * S an y difference; there are some great grazing farms 

2138. You have stated there is no improvement, in your observation, in the 
houses of the peasantry ? — In the interior of their dwellings, I do not consider, 
generally speaking, that there is. 


2 ?39* P° y°u consider that the tax imposed upon foreign timber, and more 
particularly discriminating the duty between Baltic timber and American timber, 
operates as a check to the improvement of the habitations of the people of the 
country ? — I have very long been of that opinion. 

214 °: -Are the roofs of the cabins in the country mostly constructed of home- 
grown timber . Entirely ; but a reduction of duty upon foreign timber must mate- 
rially 
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contribute to increase the comforts of the lower orders in their dwellings ; David 
T ■ door frames, window sashes, tables, chairs, boxes, cupboards, all articles of 
the ' r h many houses are entirely destitute, are made of foreign timber. Giving 
them timber and glass at a low rate, must materially improve their houses and 

interior c0 ^ 0 ^ nQt t hj n k t h e extension of the number of slated houses in the 

2 \rv is a matter of great public importance in more ways than one : — Yes, it is 
C ? U lblic importance as affording greater safety to the inmate, and greater comfort 
0t d leanliness ; and it is also of importance when we consider the quantity of 
an nnre a man loses each year by having a thatched cabin. 

ma ” Are there not great facilities in Clare to obtain supplies of slate from the 
1 fp 1 districts of Killaloe ?— The slate quarries of Killaloe have been worked very 
pnnsiderably of late years by the Mining Company of Ireland ; and there are several 
slate quarries, as many as six or seven, opened within four miles of where I live, 
worked by private individuals, who sell vast quantities. 

2143 Do you not think that the use of those slates is very much limited in con- 
sea uenc'e of the high duty payable upon foreign timber?— I do; the number of 
slated houses is certainly increasing in some places, but not, when the facilities of 
Drocurinz the slate is considered, to near the extent that they ought. 

0144 Is the homo timber of which you have spoken, applicable to the construc- 
tion of slated roofs ?— It does not answer, it cuts to disadvantage, and requires 
much greater scantling. . . x . , 

2145. Is the condition of the farmers in the county of Clare such as to enable 
them to adopt slated coverings for their houses instead of thatch ? A vast number 

2*146. You have stated, under the present disadvantages, the number of slated 
houses is increasing, and you think a further increase would take place if it was not 
for the duty on foreign timber ?— Yes, but I look to the comforts of the interior of 
their dwellings, I think they would be considerably increased by that. 

21 A~> Does the duty upon glass also act injuriously upon the improvement of 
the condition of the people ?— Yes, the disallowing the drawback has militated, and 
will militate a great deal more against their comfort and cleanliness and health. 

•7148. Have you ever considered the effect of the multiplication of oaths that 
takes place in Ireland now, upon the morals of the people?— I think the very worst 
effects have proceeded from them ; the multiplicity of oaths administered in all the 
different courts, and in administering all the laws, has caused them to be observed 

" 7 , 4 o ' Has the mode in which oaths are administered, as well as the multiplica- 
tion of oaths themselves, ever occurred to you as acting prejudicially upon the 
interests and morals of the people?— I have observed the oaths administered gene- 
rally in a highly improper manner, especially at registries of freeholders under the 
old system. , ... 1 

2150 Have you observed the mode in which oaths are administered at quarter 
sessions in civil business ?— Yes, 1 have ; there is a degree of decorum observed m 
administering the oath when a witness is upon the table ; but when prisoners or 
witnesses are bound over in recognizances to appear at a future sessions, which is 
almost always done while other business is proceeding in court, their mouths 
are tapped with the book and the men scarcely ever hear or know what is read to 
them. 

2151. In the administration of oaths in the civil functions of the quarter sessions, 
does not it take place by the attornies of the parties, and not either by the judge or 
the officer of the court? — No, I think the clerk of the peace does it 

2152. The presentment oaths ; what observation would you make upon them 
where the deponents have a direct interest; do you not conceive that they tend also 
to introduce a laxity of principle with respect to the obligation ? The temptation is so 
great, that it very often occurs ; indeed, from their having a direct interest in it there 
is a very great laxity in the mode of swearing, and I conceive that always will be 
the case where the subject is left to a matter of belief, as in grounding for a present- 
ment. In accounting for presentments there are matters of fact sworn to. 

2153. Should you not prefer a system of audit and account, punishing the party 
even severely for the misapplication of public money, or a falsification of the account, 
as a better security than the present oath of the individual himselt directly interested . 

—If a system of contract is pursued, which I should strongly recommend, I do 
not perceive there will be anv occasion for account at all. 
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2154. Does the system of voluntary affidavit prevail at all in your count,, 5 r 
did prevail, but we never receive them at sessions now. ™ ' I 

ai 55- Can you state the number of oaths required in administering that 
the grand jury laws, under which a magistrate can at his own discretion n- 0f 
repairs of a road to the amount of 40 s„ or 5 /. for a bridge ? -There is first 
the oaths of the two deponents, that they have inspected the work, and thar a 
thmk rt is necessary, and the sum required ; then there is the oath of the mamW 
that he has seen the work, and that he thinks it necessary ; there are then the S® 
o' the two deponents, to swear that they have executed the work and fairly exn™,u3 
the money ; and then there is the oath of another magistrate, that he has inspected 
the work, and that he thinks the money has been fairly expended. p 

2156. Are the Committee to understand that there are six oaths required f 0 , rt, 
expenditure of 40 s. ?— Yes ; two men swear twice, and then the two magistrates “ 

1 have ? " aVe y0U 6Ter S6e ” * he administmtioa of oaths at fairs and markets 

2158. Will you describe to the Committee how that operation takes place) 

A man with several assistants stands at the custom gap, where the toll is collected 
a person coming out with cattle is tendered a book, if he puts his hand to it he k 
then allowed to pass on with his cattle. ,s 

2159- Are the Committee to understand that those oaths are administered hv 
persons having no authority to administer them, and administered publicly and 
openly in fairs and markets at which magistrates sometimes attend P— They are 
administered openly at those fairs and markets, by persons that have no authority 
2lbo. Have you ever known any prosecutions take place for the administration 
trat!on S ?— No S ' ” °“ y lnterposlt1011 of the civil authorities to prevent their adminis- 

.Wf 1 -' Ha n e y0< t k ”° Wn a " J breaches of the peace, or any riots occasioned at 
those fairs and markets, in consequence of the exaction of those tolls and customs r- 
Constant disputes, and frequently riots, especially in market towns. 

that a system which yon think for the public advantage ought to be 
continued . I think, that so far as the breaches of the peace I have alluded to are 
concerned, it is very advisable that they should be discontinued; with regard n 
any perjury committed, I do not think any occurs. g 

2! 63. The question alluded to the system of tolls and customs r— I think it verv 

patemee^ , that Sll0 “ ld d0 “ aWay "' ith ' by S ran,in S a remuneration 1° the 

tranloo D °i y0 , U ’f “""7° ,bat m an f difficulties are thrown in the way of the 
transport and sale of commodifies, above all on the part of the poor, by the exaction 
of those tolls r Upon trifling articles, the greatest vexation. 

2165 Is not the free sale and transit of commodities of peculiar importance in 
a country circumstanced like Ireland ?-Of very great imp’T.iS 1 ST .3 

the county ITgZm“ Th ‘ T“ by “ ^ great landhold “ and miller in 

tne county ot Oal way. The town of Portumna, on the banks of the Shannon is 

now one of the greatest corn markets in the county of Galway ■ this gentleman 
accounted for ,t in the improved navigation of the Shannon by steam bS“s and 
there being but one day in the week at Portumna upon which they could levy the 
toll, and that is a day upon which corn is not sent in, but every other da. In hi 
Week « ”7 “ market day for corn “1 Portumna. 3 y 

21 66. As far as that case is concerned, the claim of toll upon the one dav hai 
° P ^ ted as a bar qpon the sale at that particular time, and a bounty upon th<f sale 
at other times .—Yes, with regard to the corn that coiies to it. ? P 

prietor^ of thTtouT? ■ d °£.' i - Wher<i ? e P r0 P riet ° r »»' ao estate is himself the pro- 
S this toVls laken h, ‘If ,m P rovem “ t »f Ws property in the town in 
toll will he to make H°“ 1?“™ ^ remn “ eration for the sacrifice of the 

, were he to make it.— He would receive a remuneration, though he mitrht not 
consider it so direct as the toll, and upon the establishment of a nef fair or market 

be demSdl’ ° r “ Se " ra ymS ’ generally advertises . “” d Slates that no toll will 
A great dS* tbe C0 “" tJ ° f C ‘ are SUbjeCted “ m “ ch illicit distihation formerly?- 

» ■■ 1 ™’ 

2171. Has 
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Has not the prevention of illicit distillation tended very much to improve David J. Wilton, 
2171 als and well being of the country ?— I conceive illicit distillation contributed Esq. 
tl ? 6 "fas much to the demoralization of the people as any thing else. v ^ 

alin0 2 Are you of opinion it would have been possible to improve the condition 5 May, 

3 1 7 people, or their morals, if illicit distillation had not been considerably sup- 1 3 ° - 
of ed?— The former answer shows that I consider illicit distillation tends very 
pr6 ch to demoralize the people, and any thing that will tend to encourage illicit dis- 
tillation roust have that effect. 

1 Have you any doubt, if an increased duty took place upon the distillation 

f Dirits. the people of that country would again have recourse to their old habits 
°f nrivate distillation ?— I have no doubt that an increase of the duty upon spirits 
•11 certainly tend to increase illicit distillation, especially in those districts which 
most remote, and where the people find great difficulty in bringing their produce 

t0 ^Td^Have you any doubt the people will go back to their old habits ?— I think 
in those districts they will. 

2175 - Have you any public distilleries in the county of Clare?— There was 
one- but it was purchased up by a distiller in Limerick, to prevent competition in 


2176. Is barley much grown in the county of Clare ? — Not to the extent that it 

is in Galway ; it is grown in part of Clare. , 

2177. The public distilleries at Limerick are. now the market for the sale ot corn 
grown in Clare ?— Yes, the distilleries and breweries ; there are besides, two breweries 
in Ennis, but Limerick is the chief market. 

2178. Do not the farmers of the county find more comfort in dealing with the 
distillers, than selling their produce in the precarious manner they used to do to the 
private distillers ?— I should think so, certainly. 


James Redmond Barry , Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

2179. WHAT office do you hold?— I am Inspector-general of the Fisheries for James R^Barry, 

the South Coast of Ireland. 

2180. How long have you held that office?— Nearly eleven years. 

2181. Has that thrown you into any intercourse with the peasantry of the 
country ? — Very close and constant during that period. 

2182. Within what boundaries does your jurisdiction extend? — Between the Suir 

and the Shannon. , 

2183. Is there any considerable number of the peasantry now employed in the 
fisheries ? — A great many. 

2184. Where, chiefly ?— Upon that line of coast particularly. 

2185. State the particular parts where the greatest number reside ? —Principally 
in and adjacent to the best harbours; Dungarvan, Kinsale, Youghal, Court- 
masherry, Glandore, Baltimore, Bantry and Dingle. 

2186. Can you state about the number of fishermen along the district within 
your superintendence ? — As nearly as I can recollect, by the last returns it was 
about 25,000 persons who were within that district ; however, by a reference to the 
last Report of the Commissioners, the number can be ascertained with accuracy. 

2187. Has that number been augmented of late years ?— Considerably. 

2188. Is there a disposition, on the part of the people, to extend their labours 

in that trade ? — A most earnest disposition to avail themselves of every means 
afforded them. . 

2189. Do you consider that the fisheries in that district yield a return that is 
sufficient to make it a mode of employment profitable, and therefore advantageous 
to the country ?— Fisheries are at best but a precarious mode of subsistence ; how- 
ever they have given profitable occupation to a very large number, and have diffused 
a great deal of wealth among other classes, who derive the benefit of the industry of 
those people ; that fact may be particularly illustrated by reference to the town of 
Dungarvan, which, from a miserable wretched village, is grown into a place of very 
considerable importance, chiefly from the fisheries. 

2190. Has not the extension of the improvement of the town of Dungarvan been 
very much connected with the encouragement given by the landed proprietor to 
whom it chiefly belongs ?— Every thing that the most beneficent individual could do 
to promote industry°and improvement, has been done by the noble individual 
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Currie* ^ ^ ^ m ° re P racticaH y b y his Evaluable representative, Colonel 
2191. You allude to the Duke of Devonshire? — I do. 

2192 Do you think that the efforts of the Duke of Devonshire, in the irnnrm*. 
ment of the condition of the inhabitants of Dungarvan, have been aided in S™** 
quence of the fisheries in that neighbourhood ? — Very much. 

2193. What wages of labour are the fishermen of Dungarvan enabled to e»m 

is it above the average of the general wages of labour ?— Decidedly; consider^ 5 
above it on the average. J ’ erabl >’ 

2194. What is the general average of the wages of labour in the country Frnm 

8d. to 10 d. a day m that quarter; I should think that any industrious fisherZ? 
can, on an average, earn much more than that. Q 

2195. Have you observed any improvement in the habits and condition of th* 
people that has been consequent upon the extension of the fisheries vou have 
described ?-DecidedIy, very considerable ; and yet, I am sorry to say, they l 
class of persons remarkable for their improvidence everywhere; others derive more 
substantial benefit from their exertion than they do themselves ; the traders of 
Dungarvan have grown rich upon the industry of the fishermen, while the fisher 
men, owing to their improvident habits, which however are not peculiar to those of 
-IXingarvan, are even now in a very miserable condition. 

2 '96- H°w is the condition of 'the fishermen of Dungarvan, as compared with 
the condition of agricultural labourers?— I think the condition of the fishermen in 
Dungarvan is perhaps rather worse than that of other fishermen, owhm to the 
circumstance of their being exclusively dependent upon the one sonrce of emplov- 
S\otatMs"” S 8 ™ e ™ 7 n ° Sm “ ' SP ° tS ° f land “P on which ,heir families may 

2197. The question refers not to a comparison between the fishermen of Dun. 
garvan and the fishermen elsewhere, hut between the fishermen of Dungarvan and 
Bt D “" EarVan? - The y are bette ‘ha- ‘he agricultural 
2198 Do you consider the clothing and the furniture and the comforts of the 
ridedly ** hshermen ’ g enera %, to have improved in your observation ?— De- 

2199. Has there been any improvement in tile general condition of the people 
m your observation ? — Very considerable. * ’ 

mo™!’ 0, wh - 1 ‘ e5 P ec ‘a f — 1 think the progress of improvement in Ireland, both 
moral and practical, for the last ten years has been exceedingly rapid 

2201. Are the peasantry generally better clothed than they were ; are there fewer 
peasants without shoes and stockings than you recollect in former times r— I rathe? 
think they are better clothed, particularly the females. 

2202. Has there been any extension, in your observation, of the number of 
bakehouses in the small villages in the country ? — I do not think the use of bread is 
becoming more general ; I do not think their food is improving. My observations 

S tto^an^r' refer ra,her t0 their moral im ' r ™ tha " 

i SX 0 ' C " me ' “n 1 thi ”, k a T 7 ,0 the Zs 'and 

1 think there is, generally speaking, the highest gratification experienced by the 

as a / teration ?? ■? taken p ,acs the * 

justice, there is not a people on earth that love justice more than they do. 

2204. You have stated that the condition of the people is still improving can 
you inform the Committee whether there remains unrelieved any Considerable 

ZZ I Zra alnn re of ret f t0 , * ‘ ** ^ "»* 

emSi/nt A supply of labour that exceeds the demand for its profitable 
employment .—A considerable surplus over the demand. 

y ° U thin i k that there exist a °y means of employing that labour pro- 
fitably, yielding an adequate return for the capita! that may & engaged n the 

Xh l d“, , th0Se pans 0f the COm, 'y " itb I ™ best acquainted? the 
to thTsef The IT 6 ”? “I' 0 T :' ldefi,,!te de 8 ree afforded b y *e contiguity 
Idopted Z ola? “ oard ,. u " der ''’ h '<‘ b I have been acting, within a few years? 
H* ° f , Sma ° an f ! ' ?°. eMble the Peasantry upon the coast to avail 
atoirablvZll h mf Van 88 ? e ' r Cont, «". i ‘y 10 the ^heries, that has worked 
y , many persons who were an incumbrance and burthen to society. 
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better than paupers, have become productive, useful and industrious, and have 
n ° jd with the most extraordinary degree of punctuality, those small loans. 
rC *2207- Was that system of loans introduced by the Fishery Board upon the grant 
ade to them from part of the charitable fund raised in England ? — That was the 
■„j na l foundation of it; the idea owes its origin altogether to the judicious sugges- 
tions of the London committee. 

2208. How long has that system been now in operation? — It has been in opera- 
tion since 1823 ; but not judiciously or efficiently worked longer than about three 


or tour years. 

2209. Have there been any other operations of the Fishery Board that have had 
a tendency to develope and stimulate productive industry? — They have been 
engaged in the building of small piers upon different parts of the coast. 

2210. For what purposes? — Generally, for the purposes of encouraging the 
fisheries ; they have also been extremely useful for agricultural purposes, landing 
sea manure, and for the general purposes of trade ; they have been built from grants 
made in aid of local contributions, and while, in the commencement of those opera- 
tions, extreme difficulty was found in inducing proprietors to come forward with 
local contributions, the applications now from proprietors willing to give consi- 
derably more than the minimum required by law, are very numerous indeed, far 
beyond the means of the Board. 

2211. Where such works have been completed, have the establishments been 
such as to prove that the capital was advantageously expended ? — In all places 
where the works were erected in consequence of applications from individuals who 
have contributed, they have been well executed and are extremely useful. Some 
works were erected in the early part of the Board’s operations, when the selection 
of sites was not judicious, and they have been of little service ; it was, however, an 
operation undertaken at a moment of extreme distress, and the Board’s engineer 
was directed with great rapidity to select sites and set the people to work, in conse- 
quence of which many of the works were very injudiciously executed, and have been 
of very little value. 

2212. Are the Committee to understand that the condition that requires the 
pecuniary contribution of the party applying, has had a tendency to secure the 
proper selection of works, and a fair return upon the capital invested ? — It has had 
the best possible effect, and it is a principle I should be glad to see extended to 
almost all the public works of Ireland. 

2213. Do you think that there exists in Ireland a disposition to contribute 
towards such public works, exceeding the means the parties possess to carry their 
intentions effect ? — I have no doubt of it. 


5 May, 
1830. 


2214. Do you apply your observation as well to the inland works, roads and 
bridges, as to the piers to which you have alluded ? — I do not see any reason 
why the same motive should not operate in the interior ; but I am best acquainted 
with the coast. 


2215. In speaking of public works, do you think the system is capable of 
considerable extension ?— I do, certainly. 

2216. Is that extension likely to be carried on with a profit so as to replace the 
capital that has been expended ? — I scarcely know any place in Ireland, where the 
investment of capital judiciously laid out, would not produce a profit far beyond 
the interest of the money expended. 

22 1 7. Do you think it would be advantageous to lay out capital in any works of 
this description, unless where they were re-productive, so as to replace the capital 
employed with an average rate of profit ? — The degree of re-productiveness must 
depend, of course, upon the circumstances of the place. 

2218. Should you conceive it advantageous to lay out money, either raised 
locally or from general taxation, that did not yield a profitable return ? — Certainly 

not. 

2219. Then if capital could be employed advantageously, yielding a profitable 
return, what are the difficulties that at present exist in preventing such employ- 
ment ? — The want of capital, I should think. 

2220. In Ireland? — The want of capital perhaps in the quarter where it could be 
most judiciously expended. 

2221. Do you consider that public works, if undertaken upon the principles you 
have described, entirely limited to works yielding a return, would afford a remedy for 
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the disproportion you have stated to exist between the supply of labourers and 
demand for labourers ? — The best, and in my mind, the only effectual remedy 

2222. Have you ever turned your attention to the question of the introduction 
the poor law system into Ireland, namely, a compulsory system of relief for distr °! 
— I have considered the subject a good deal, and I am of opinion that it would^h' 
attended with the most dangerous consequences. 

2223. In what respects do you think such a measure would be attended with 
danger? — So far as a provision for the able-bodied poor, I presume I may almo t 
spare the Committee the trouble of making any observation. I think that hum St 
nature suggests to most persons a disposition to be maintained without working 
they possibly can obtain the means, and therefore I should consider it dangerous 
I apply myself, however, particularly to another part of the subject, a maintenance 
for the aged and infirm, which I should consider equally dangerous. 


Veneris, 7 ° die Maii, 1330 . 

James Redmond Barry, Esq. again called in ; and Examined. 

James R. Harry, 2224. IN what respect do you consider that a provision for the aged and infirm 
aq * would be dangerous ?■ — I conceive that it would considerably diminish, if not wholly 
7 May, extinguish that spirit of industry, and that earnest and anxious desire which I know 

1830. to prevail in Ireland at present among the labouring classes to obtain employment, 

one of the strongest inducements to which I conceive to be, the general disposition 
to maintain their aged relatives. 

2225. Is there any evidence, not merely that such a disposition exists, but that 
the existence of the disposition leads also to the result that the aged and infirm re- 
latives are maintained ? — So far as my experience in my intercourse with the 
country has gone, I have invariably seen them maintained where there existed the 
means. 

2226. Are there any instances where you have known the means not to exist? 
— Doubtless, numerous, instances arising from the want of employment among the 
able-bodied in the family. 

. 2227. Have you known any instances of persons perishing from want?— Never, 
in those parts with which I am acquainted. 

2228. Have you ever heard of such occurrences in the south of Ireland, in the 
district with which you are acquainted ?- 1 have sometimes heard of persons having 
been found in the streets of large towns, but very rarely indeed, in a state of extreme 
exhaustion ; but I really do not remember that I ever heard an instance, that 
1 believe, of persons having actually perished from want; I except disease of 
course. 

2229. Has not fever been the result of the failure of the potato crop in 
most instances ? — In some instances it may be the origin ; but I conceive its ex- 
tension to arise from the want of a sufficient means of checking the progress of 
contagious disease, by public establishments for the relief of the sick poor 

2230 You do not consider the present establishments for the relief of the sick 
to be adequate ? — Most miserably insufficient. 

2231. Does that inadequacy arise out of the state of the law, or the practice 
under the law r— I have reason to believe that in the county with which I am best 
acquainted, it m some degree arises from the state of the law ; but most generally 
from the unwillingness of grand juries to increase taxation in consequence of the 
general distresses of the country, and the well-founded complaints that the hurtheu 
ot the taxation pressed unequally and unfairly. 

2232. In what respect do you think the inadequacy of the medical establish- 
ments for the relief of the sick arises from the state of the law ?— I have reason to 
know, in one particular instance, that in the city of Cork a very embarrassing case 
exists; a considerable sum has been raised by private contributions, which it is the 
desire of the contributors and of the principal inhabitants, to apply in aid of the 
tunds of two miserable pre-existing establishments, with the view to the formation 
ot a general county and city hospital; but two Acts of Parliament, originally framed 
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the establishment of two distinct and separate infirmaries, viz. the 25th Geo. 2, „ 
* or an j another, of which I do not remember the title, preclude the possibility, 
C ''tho'ut incurring the expense of a new Act, of uniting those establishments, an 
w *. t which would be of the greatest importance, inasmuch as that a certain sum 
Vmoney invested in a general united establishment will do infinitely more good, 
and will support a much larger number of beds than if it were divided into two 

establishments. 

2233. Where are the two establishments to which you refer?— The North and 
South Infirmaries of the city of Cork. 

2234. Supposing there were one general establishment for the city of Cork, if 
the law "only permitted one hospital to be established in the larger counties, whilst 
one hospital may also be established in the smaller counties, is not the former pro- 
vision inadequate to the relief of such a county as that? — Totally inadequate. 

2235. What is the distance from the extreme point of the county to the city of 
Cork even supposing the medical assistance in that city was in itself adequate ? — 
Even supposing the city itself to be central, the area of the county is about 70 by 
40 miles. 

2236. Do you not consider it would be an improvement of the law if the grand 
juries of the larger counties were allowed to establish more hospitals than one in 
their jurisdiction ? — Decidedly. 

2237. Do you think that power could be safely entrusted to them, or advanta- 
geously exercised by them, unless the site of such hospital should be approved of 
by the Government, or by a competent authority, in like manner as gaol sites are 
chosen? — I should be extremely unwilling to see the power of grand juries, under the 
present system , in any degree increased. 

2238. Under the checks suggested, would you think it advisable to permit the 
establishment of more than one county hospital in the larger counties? — Decidedly 
of the greatest importance. 

2239. Subject to the check suggested, do you conceive the grand juries might be 
safely entrusted with the power of establishing more hospitals than one in the larger 
counties ? — My objection in that case would apply exclusively to the increased tax- 
ation so long as the present system of assessment continues. 

2240. Are there any other alterations in the law with respect to county hospitals 
or infirmaries which you would suggest? — We have other establishments, called dis- 
pensaries, which are more numerous in the county of Cork ; there are 54, supported 
partly from local voluntary contributions, and partly from grand jury assessment, at 
a total cost to the county at large of about 3,500 /. a year, the local contributions 
being about the same amount ; they are to a certain degree useful ; however, I con- 
sider that they are in one respect extremely deficient, inasmuch as they do not 
afford the means of administering what is as essential as medicine or medical aid, 

I mean sustenance and nourishment to the sick poor during and after sickness. 

2241. Do you consider that the principle of giving sustenance and support to 
the sick poor, independent of -medicine, could be introduced without leading to such 
further extension of the system itself as would be open to much abuse ? — I do 
believe it may; sickness cannot be simulated at least for a long time, poverty 
may. 

2242. The remedy for sickness being medicine, and no probable demand for 
medicine, unless in cases of actual sickness, what check would you provide for the 
abuse of a demand for food and sustenance, for which disease is not a necessary 
condition precedent? — What I should call sustenance upon such an occasion would 
be in truth the most effective description of medicine that could be afforded ; the 
suggestion does not apply generally to food, rather to soothing or nutritious drinks, 
change of linen, and many little comforts, in themselves inexpensive, which we 
all know are quite as essential to the relief of the sick as medicine. I have had 
an opportunity of seeing that those little comforts are of the utmost importance, 
that in fact where medicine fails altogether they will produce recovery. 

2243. How is the administration of those dispensaries chiefly carried on, and 
does that administration afford a sufficient check against any undue excess in the 
distribution, were sustenance to be given? — I should think it would be neces- 
sary, if the relief afforded by those establishments was extended, in some degree 
to alter the administration, and to apply checks to prevent improper abuses. 

2244. In what mode would you alter the administration, and what checks would 
you recommend? — Much of course must depend upon the respectability and 
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character of the medical practitioner. I would propose to associate with h- 
parochial clergy of all denominations, and I should expect that 
responsibility would induce subscribers, who are very often regardless of 
they undertake, to pay more attention, and to look more sharply after the trust 
tration of the funds. dU mmis- 

2245. What inducement would you give to subscribers to exercise that ♦ 

with more vigilance than to administer the charitable funds they have them* 1 1 
raised ?— The power of recommendation. ^selves 

2246. They have that at present ; what additional check would you pronn 

give, or do you consider more necessary ?— I think the possession of 5 
power would operate upon them in creating a consciousness of increased Jfn d 
sibihty, and of a stronger necessity for more vigilant superintendence. P ° n ' 

2247. Then the check you allude to would be in the additional power derived k 

their having the means of giving relief in sustenance ?— In some degree y 

2248. Do the grand juries in the county of Cork uniformly present a SlIm 
equal to the sum subscribed, or do they exercise a discretion upon it?— TT? 
have been m the habit until last year of giving a sum equal to the sum subscribed* 
they exercised a discretion in giving a smaller sum last year. 

2249 What state of the law do you consider most advisable for the purpose 
of the charity, that which gives to the grand jury a discretion to present more m 
less, or that which compels them to present a sum equal to the amount of private 
contribution .—I should think that under proper arrangement, it should be im 
perative upon them to give a contribution equal to the local contributions. 

2250. To what arrangements, which you describe as proper, do you allude? 

A control in the selection of suitable places. 

2251. Are any of those dispensaries established in places which you consider to 

be improper ?-I think they are; I think they are no better than jobs in a great 
many places. J & reai 

2252. Would you limit the establishment of dispensaries to places of a certain 
population or what other check would you recommend as a means of preventing those 
jobs . I think it would be more desirable to have the selection of situations made bv 
some competent authority, well acquainted with the localities of the county in the first 
instance, and to have the inhabitants of the county solicited to come forward with 

rSSffiisar* unequal dis,ribution of the coun,rj in the selecti °" ° f 

225 ?' y™ consider that there would be the same inducement to subscription if 

h Ce U rSnlv e no h t ,d h°I selecUon ofthe S P°‘ "here his charity was to be situated? 

C ertainly not , but I am sorry to say that other motives than mere humanitv 
influenee persons very often m seeking for the establishment of dispensaries. ’ 
I bebeveif a ‘ ? y d ° y° u , c0Ilcelve 'hose establishments maybe considered jobs? 
JT* frequently happens, that some principal inhabitants in the neigh- 
bourhood being desirous to have a respectable professional man provided for in the 
Zott W th * -ommodatiou of their own families, and befag 

rcertain snm » d m “ 5 , st, P? d . 1 are tbe habit among them of contributing 
a certain sum, and seeking for further subscriptions, and then calling upon the 
grand juryto double that sum ; I know instances of that kind. 8 P 

2255. Where such cases occur, does not a medical man, who may be established 
Zfof e thTpZrU^iy beCOme,he charity for the 

bjefif'is* nra V6rJ 8ele ? i °“ >0 “ d ? Cribed b y th ' tmbscribers for their own 
4e benefit of the h > 6 ,h , at 3 P r0 P Br P Brs ™ sha » appointed for 

respectable*^ but r , ? ' t8elf jT I : . h,n . k , the P Br80 ” 8 80 5elec,ed generally ver, 
rLiSnAooH °d! ‘1 the pfmc,ple - becaase il of “ ha PP«s tobe in 

establishment ’ to read “ ,he 

the ? 57 i D ? y °“ c . onceivB '• " ould an improvement of the dispensary system if 

were to be S Dai?iZ n th mStea ? ° f bein S P aid ' as at present, to the loca 7 treasurer, 
*1 P a,d m *° thB coaaty treasurer, whose receipt might be made the founda- 
IdonoFSZh^ 1 thln |t. tbat *°uld be an improvement unquestionably ; bat 
ihe trea are ' of ,1, T* ^ th, ."S 8 “ bad " 8 ‘ fictitious return, because I know that 
and he 1 leneraliv d ‘ Spe ” Sary ,S f obl, S ed at BtBr y a ™ to make a return on oath, 
actually? - a I “ person of soijje considerable respectability, of his having 

litaLT™ 5Uma; a r ,,d , 1 kn5w ins,ancas of in funds of estab- 

6 m consequence of the irregularity of subscribers, who had not, at 

a proper 
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oner period, paid their subscriptions, which necessarily oblige the treasurer to 
diminish the return of local contributions made by him to the grand jury. 

2258. Are there any other changes, either in the law or in the practice, which you 
conceive would render the dispensary system more efficient for the relief of the 
sick poor ?— I think it would be extremely desirable to have appended to each dispen- 
sary a few beds for cases of extreme distress. 

2259- By distress, do you mean distress arising from want of employment ? — Cer- 
tainly not ; some very bad cases of accident, in an extremely distressed family, or 
some very dreadful cases of disease that requires the close superintendence of a me- 
dical practitioner, and where the progress of contagion may be checked. 

2260. If you introduced the system of intern patients, as they are called, in the 
hospitals, with the 54 dispensaries in the county of Cork, would it not be necessary 
to have a permanent establishment in those places, with a great accumulation of 
expense and salaries, and liability both to extravagance and to job ? — The increase 
of expense I conceive would be but trifling, compared to the amazing advantage in 
the diminution of poverty ; disease, more than any other cause, generates poverty, 
and I think the county of Cork, and I believe the country generally, could, under 
an altered system of local taxation, bear, and would be amply repaid for the increased 
expense. 

2261. Referring to your former examination, in which a suggestion was thrown 
out of establishing more county hospitals than one, do you not conceive the removal 
of cases you have described from the dispensary to the county hospital would be 
a better system of giving relief, than establishing a small hospital ward in connection 
with the dispensary ? — My recommendation did not go further than I will suppose, 
four beds, which would not be an expense of more than 60/. ; and I would decidedly 
diminish the number of dispensaries ; but after consulting with some extremely well- 
experienced medical friends of mine, I should be strongly induced to recommend 
that appendage to those establishments. However, of course if the number of 
hospitals was increased, and if, instead of having only one county hospital, there 
were establishments so conveniently situate as to be within the reach of the poor, it 
may possibly be better. 

2262. Are you acquainted with the fever hospital system in the south of Ireland ? 
— Only generally ; there is one in the city of Cork admirably well conducted. 

2263. Do you consider that there is an adequate relief at the present moment 
for the cases of contagious fever which arise ? — -I believe, that so far as the city of 
Cork is concerned, nothing can be better ; but the city of Cork is sp remote from 
some of the distant parts of the county, I consider it necessary there should be more 
local means of affording relief, and checking the progress of contagion. 

2264. 'There being a power by law to establish fever hospitals locally, is not the 
want of such establishments a defect in the administration of the law, and not 
a defect in the law itself? — Decidedly. 

2265. Should you think it desirable to render the establishment of such hospitals 
compulsory, either on grand juries or whatever other body were formed for the 
administration of the county fund ?— Decidedly ; while I am averse to any thing 
like a provision either for the able-bodied, or the aged and infirm poor, however 
inconsistent with the principles of humanity such a sentiment may appear, I wish 
a most liberal extension of relief to the sick poor on a very large scale, and I think 
that it would have an effect that would tend very soon to diminish the necessity for 
the relief in any other shape. I consider the inadequacy of institutions for the 
relief of the sick poor one of the leading causes of the prevalence of distress. 

2266. Do you consider that local subscriptions, and the interest thereby created 
on the part of the contributors, is useful with a view to the due and economical 
management of such establishments ?— Decidedly ; and when I said compulsory, 

I would refer to the portion contributed by the public at large. 

2267. Have you any doubt, in proportion as the public become contributors by 
compulsory assessment, the motives for private contribution would cease, and that 
private contribution would be proportionably diminished? — All those grants might 
depend upon local contribution. 

2268. What is the provision for the lunatic poor ? — There is a very important 
establishment in the city of Cork ; it is one of the best of our public establishments. 

2269. Is that one of the district lunatic asylums, or one supported by the 
county? — Supported by the county and city, I believe; there is no district lunatic 
asylum. 
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James R. Barry, 2270. That asylum is now supported under the Act of 27 Geo. III. one el 
1 y °f which still remains unrepealed ; but that does not provide any established svs^ 6 

7 May contro _l °f Government, the audit of the account ; do you not consider that th^ 

1830.’ | aw requires amendment? — I think it most desirable that in that establishment ai !j 
in all those to which I have referred, there should be a strict and regular sm) 
intendence on the part of the Government, both over the general regulations and 
most particularly over the pecuniary transactions. ’ n(1 

2271. If this establishment is, as you think, prosperous, without any system of 
sufficient government and account, to what circumstances would you attribute it* 
prosperity ?— Principally to the respectability of the individuals who conduct it. S 

2272. Is not the prosperity of that establishment chiefly attributable to the great 
zeal and devotedness of thel ate medical superintendent, Doctor Halloran, rather 
than to the state of the law under which it is regulated? — Decidedly. 

2273. Are you acquainted with the House of Industry at Cork ?— Very little • 
I have sometimes been there. 

2 2 74- You are acquainted with the principle on which it is managed, being at 
once an asylum for distress and a house of correction for vagrancy ? — Yes. 

2275. Do you consider that that principle is one in itself open to objection ?— . 
I confess I do not like those establishments at all. 


2276. Your opinion would not be favourable to the extension of such establish- 

ments throughout Ireland, more particularly if such establishments were compulsory? 
— Certainly not. J ' 

2277. Has that establishment under your observation contributed to avert the 
causes of distress which have existed in the city of Cork ? — I should fear that it 
rather tended to a contrary effect ; such has been my opinion, but I may be wrong. 

2278. Do you consider that establishment as open to the objections you have 
already described as existing to the general poor law system ? — I do ; the only 
difference is the obligation imposed on the inmates to labour. 

2279. You stated, that in your opinion the county ought to be compelled to give 
as much from the county cess to the dispensary, as was given by private subscription ; 
what is your reason for thinking that ought to be compulsory, not optional ?— I did 
not apply the opinion to existing circumstances, but rather to the anticipation of an 
altered system, for I before observed that I would in no degree increase the power 
of taxation of grand juries. 

2280. Under the altered system, why should you think it desirable that the com- 
pulsory assessment should necessarily be equal to the voluntary payment ? — I think 
that there should necessarily be some controlling power, in any body that may be 
appointed, with respect to the situation, but not with respect to the amount. 

2281. You are disposed to think that the grand jury would not contribute unless 
they were compelled ? — I think it very likely that they may not. 

2282. Are not the establishments which are supported by the county of Cork 
very numerous, and the contributions given by such grand juries more than in pro- 
portion to the total amount of presentments, as compared with other parts of Ire- 
land ?— They form a very large sum, about 7,000 l, but they are very inadequate 
in some parts of the county. 

2283. Are there any other charitable establishments in the city of Cork, which 
are supported by private contribution only? — There are several others ; there is an 
orphan asylum, and there are several small establishments for education, some 
larger ones that have been well supported exclusively from private subscriptions. 

2284. Are those or any of them supported by the proceeds of charity sermons? 

It is a very general mode of raising funds, the most usual. 

2285. Is that the mode w’hich is practised in other parts of Ireland, as well as 
in the county of Cork ? — It is a very general mode. 

2286. Can you give the Committee any information as to the number of charity 
sermons which are preached in Dublin, in the Roman Catholic chapels ? — This paper 
in my hand contains the account. 


[The same was delivered in and read, as follows :] 
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ARRANGEMENTS of the Charity Sermons which are Annually preached in the 
Arch Diocese of Dublin. 

D. Murray, A. B. 


„t Sunday of the Year - - 

Sunday within oct. Epiphany - 
,d ditto - - - ditto - 
3 d ditto - - - ditto - - 

4th ditto - - - ditto - - 

Septuagesima Sunday 
Sexagesima Sunday 
Quinquagesima Sunday - 
ist Sunday in Lent - 

2 d ditto - ditto - 

3 d ditto - ditto - 

4 th ditto - ditto - 

Passion Sunday - 

Palm Sunday - 

Easter Sunday - 

Low Sunday - 

2d Sunday after Easter - 

3d ditto - - ditto 

4th ditto - - ditto 

5th ditto - - ditto 

Sunday within oct. Ascension - 

Whit Sunday - 

Trinity Sunday - - 

Sunday within oct. Corp. Christi 
3d Sunday after Pentecost 


3 Jan. 
to - 

17 - 

24 - 
31 - 

7 Feb. 
14 - 
21 - 
28 - 
7 Mar. 
14 - 
21 - 
28 - 

4 Apr. 
11 - 

18 ~ 

25 " 

2 May. 


4 th ditto 
5th ditto 
6th ditto 
7th ditto 
8th ditto 
yth ditto 
10th ditto 
Uth ditto 
12 th ditto 
13th ditto 
1 4 th ditto 
15th ditto 
16th ditto 
17th ditto 
18th ditto 
1 9th ditto 
20th ditto 
21st ditto 
22d ditto 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto 
24th ditto 
25th ditto 
1st Sunday of Advent 
2d ditto - ditto 
3d ditto - ditto 
4th ditto - ditto 
Sunday within oct. Christmas 


27 - 
4 July. 

18 - 
26 - 
1 Aug. 


5 Sept. 
12 - 
19 ~ 
26 - 
3 Oct. 
10 - 
17 - 
24 - 
3i ~ 

7 Nov. 
14 - 
21 - 
28 - 
5 Dec. 
12 - 
19 - 


St. Michan’s Parochial Schools, N. Anne-street. 
General Free School, Hanover-street. 

Widow and Aged Women, Cook-street. 

St. Nicholas’ Parochial School, Mill-street. 

St. John Baptist Orphan Society. 

St Mary’s Parochial School, Marlbro’-street. 
Trinitarian Orphan Society, No. 1. 

Teresian Orphan Society, Clarendon-street. 

St. Clare’s Female Orphans, Harold’s-cross. 
Church-street Chapel School. 

St. James’s Parochial School. 

Trinitarian Orphan Society, No. 2. 

St. Catharine’s Parochial School. 

St. Michael and John’s Parochial Schools. 
Sermon on the Paschal Solemnity. 

Penitent Asylum, Bow-street. 

St. Bridget’s Female Orphan Society. 

Virgo Marian Orphan Society. 

Widow House, Clarke>-court. 

Presentation Female School, George’s-hill. 

St. Peter’s Orphan Society, Charlemont-street. 
Carmelite School, Clondalkin-mouas. 

St. Peter’s Free Schools, Harold’s-cross. 

St. Mary’s Free School, Fairview. 
Rathfarnham Parochial School. 

Lucan Free Schools. 

Blanclierstown Parochial School. 

St. Paul’s Orphan Society. 

Eadestown Free School. 

Bray Parochial Schools. 

Female School, Clondalkin. 

Booterstown Parochial School. 

Clontarf Parochial Schools. 

Crumlin Free Schools. 

Palmerstown Free Schools. 

St. Mary’s Free Schools, Donnybrook. 

St Francis’s Orphan Society. 

Denmark-street Chapel Schools. 

St. Mary and St. Peter’s Orphan Society. 
Evening and Sunday Schools, Meath-street. 
Penitent Retreat, Mecklenburgh-street. 
John-street Chapel School. 

St. Patrick’s School, French-street. 

Sick and Indigent Roomkeeepers. 

Dr. Betagh’s Evening School. 

St. Audeon’s Parochial School. 

Patrician Orphan School. 

St. Andrew’s Parochial School. 

St. Paul’s Parochial School. 

House of Refuge, Stanhope-street. 

Josephian Orphan Society. 

Magdalen Asylum, Townsend-streeet. 



2287. Do you recommend that the number of establishments similar to county 
infirmaries should be increased, at the same time that a ward for the reception of 
patients should be attached to each dispensary, that both courses should be adopted 
in the same couuty ? — My observations referred to the county in which I reside, 
the county of Cork. On communication with several intelligent medical friends 
of mine, it appeared to be their opinion, that a general county hospital in the city, 
with a ward for the county, two county hospitals on a considerably smaller scale at 
the remote ends of the county, and those appendages which I mentioned to 
a diminished number of dispensaries, would be quite necessary for the relief of the 
sick poor of that county. 

2288. Are you acquainted with the state of the law relative to fever hospitals 
and dispensaries, particularly that part of the Act by which any person subscribing 
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. 7 ™,.*. Barry, one guinea becomes, at the moment, a member of the corporation, with a „ 

V. ^ vote in the election of medical officers?— Yes. ' a pow « to 

2289. Do you conceive that provision requires any amendment, that it 

abuse . I cannot see any injury that results from it. ads 

2290. Has it ever occurred to your knowledge, that in the event of the offi- , 
medical superintendent to the dispensary becoming vacant, a candidate nertf ° f 
unconnected with the subscribers, but who has a sum of money to expend ps 
butes to have several of his friends made subscribers at the moment, and so nr^ '' 
from it° UOtl ?_I " 0W Undersland the P° int s antl 1 ™ sure that abuses have 

2291. What alteration in the law would you propose; do you think that if ik 

law was so amended, that no person should vote at the moment who had no ^ 
either a subscriber for two years, or who did not pay a sufficient sum of money T" 
seven guineas, to make him a subscriber for life, he should not vote?— Ih. J 
more than once, proposed such a local regulation, and I conceive that it would k' 
quite essential to the prevention of those jobs which frequently occur. “ be 

2292. Are you aware of the state of the law with respect to the qualification 
necessary to entitle a man to be a medical officer to a dispensary or fever liospkaU 

„„ 22 p- Do you conceive, that as the law now stands, any qualification is neces 
ib ? have ° lway r s been under the im P ression tl»t qualification was necessary , 
that the possession of certain testimonials from some university or school of medi’ 
cine was quite necessary. J medl * 

2294. At present, by the law of Ireland, as it stands, no person is elivible for 

n/ mT 1 - t0 Iabrmar y " ho is * member of the College ofTSurgerv 

member? of 'p D V b b n ' do J oa " ot c ° ncemi that it would be desirable to Lve 
dJfyso f E 8 ‘ Sh a ” d hC ° tCh SCh °° S ° f medicine equally eligible ?— Deci. 

2295. Supposing that such a provision were applied also with respect to local 
dispensuries, do you think it would be advisable to require that the candidate should 
procure a certificate from the Board of Health in Dublin, with respect to his quali 
fications, in addition to the common diploma?— I think it would be rather throwing 
an unnecessary difficulty in the way ; I have been present on many occasions 8 
I knew the character of the individuals who were candidates for the situation of 
physicians to dispensaries, and I have generally seen that there was a very reoular 
invest'gatmn into the qualifications j that not only the production of all those 
testimonials from the schools of medicine was required, but that certificates of 
a more local nature from some eminent medical practitioner, who had been ac 
quainted with the characters and habits of the individuals coming forward had also 

ziss&r perhaps ~ "w* * 

that rfsh d „„ld 0 be d such a re^dato diSPeDSary Wt ™ ,H be 

45 r 

foundlins hospitai “ ,ab,ishi *- a 

chS, o"ffiegS«e r chl y r°en' ffiSnS ‘-it <1UeS,i0 " ° f 1""““ d ^ d 

much afraid it would have.Lt effect, and b°e a bounty ‘SgSSta “ 

whXVth?L P s 0 es C of 0f i„ S f Ch i a !r W Wl,g ' he P rev “ ti(1 " of infanticide, can you state 
Go“en“rourco„“ ” ’-Such: a thing very rare£ thank 

2302. Do you think there is a greater security from infanticide by natural 

affection. 
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affection, than there is of necessity for a provision for deserted children by means 

of a new law?— I do, indeed. 

2303- When you say that infanticide very rarely happens, do you mean that 
such children are very rarely found dead, or that there are very few cases in which 
the murder is proved upon the mother ?— I do not within my memory know one 
case of murder, or a case of even a suspicion of the kind, in those parts of the 
country with which I am acquainted. 

2304. Have there been many cases within your observation, at the assizes, of 
proceedings against women for concealing the births of their infants ? — I cannot 
immediately recollect any. 

2305. Considering this state of facts, you would not be favourable to the intro- 
duction of a general law for the protection of deserted children ? — I should consider 
it extremely dangerous and objectionable. 

2306. You have stated, that the grand jury law in its present state is one that 
requires the revision of Parliament ; in what respect do you consider it to be 
defective ?— The most objectionable point of all I conceive to be the unjust inequality 
of the distribution of the burden. 

2307. In what respect unjust? — Inasmuch as that the ter-tenant, or the occupier 
of land under the present system, who generally happens to be the person least 
interested in the objects for which the tax is raised, and who is totally unrepresented, 
is the sole contributor of the fund. 

2308. Has the amount of taxes been so steady, and so little exposed to fluctu- 
ation, that the tenant at the time of his taking the lease had full opportunity of 
considering the amount of such taxation, and diminishing the amount of rent he 
undertook to pay ? — The annual average for the last five years was 79,643 1 . 1 6s. $d.; 
the average for the preceding five years was 60,860/. 95. 6 d. ; so that it has 
increased one-third in that period in the county of Cork. 

2309. In many cases has not that increase been connected with alterations of 
the law, which have thrown new burdens, and which consequently could not have 
been contemplated by the tenant at the time of taking the lease ? — Yes ; public 
works, police, gaols, court-houses, and various other new sources of expense. 

2310. In many cases are not the objects upon which this money is expended, 
objects in which the inheritor of the estate has a much more direct, as well as a 
much more plain interest than the tenant, who now bears the taxation ? — Decidedly; 
but they are objects in which, I conceive, every one of the community is interested, 
in proportion to his station in the community in point of property, and to which he 
ought to contribute in proportion to the benefit he derives from the lands which 
he enjoys. 

2311. In what proportion do you conceive those taxes could be divided among 
the parties, so as to make the measure of the value of each the measure of each 
man s contribution r — The most equitable mode would be to oblige each person 
interested in land, from the ter-tenant up to the incumbrancer, to contribute in 
proportion to his interest, as well with reference to his annual income as to the 
nature of his tenure ; that however, I conceive, would be attended with considerable 
objection, inasmuch as it would be almost impracticable, from its being so complex. 

I do think, however, that a plan simple in the extreme may be adopted, by which 
a system certainly not so just, but more just than the present, may be substituted ; 
that is, to require from each person interested in the land a contribution propor- 
tioned to his annual income from the land, commencing with the occupier, and 
ending with the incumbrancer. 

2312. Should you propose it should be assessed by a poundage rate, or an assess- 
ment raised from each ? — A poundage rate on the actual rack-rent valuation of the 
county. 

2313. And then divided according to the respective rents received? — Yes; but 
payable in the first instance by the occupier. 

2314. Would not that be in itself a much more complicated arrangement than 
u, with respect to future leases, the whole burden was thrown upon the landlord, 
and the landlord was compelled to rent his lands free from county rate ? — In the 
first place, after a great deal of consideration of the subject in all its bearings, I 
cannot see that there would be any species of complexity in the proposed plan ; 
and I think that the application of the remedy, only pj'ospectively, would rather in- 
crease than diminish the evil ; I draw my conclusion from the operation of the Tithe 
Composition Act, which I have watched with much attention ; I have universally 
observed that the landlord has, in new lettings, not only added the entire amount 
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of tithe to the rent, but even in some cases an increased sum, with a view to th 
anticipation of any possible increase. 

2315. The tithe composition being a fixed sum, the landlord can undoubted! 
make such an arrangement ; but is not the amount of rent a matter of barea'^ 
between him and the tenant, and cannot the tenant therefore protect himself ?JLt Q 
a country circumstanced differently from Ireland, that would be the natural oDera* 
tion ; but unfortunately in Ireland there is such a competition for land, without du' 
consideration to its burdens, that it generally rests with the landlord to name his 
own rent. 

2316. If you suggest an assessment on land, in which the landlord would pay a 
certain proportion, would he not have the same means of throwing that proportion 
on the tenant, which you now state an objection to his having the power of doing? 
— To some extent, but I think not to the same extent. 

2317. How would you draw the distinction? — The plan which I proposed would 
operate as an encouragement to landlords to let at moderate rents, and not to keen 
up nominal rentals, on which they would themselves have to pay a proportion of 
the local contribution. 

2318. Are you aware that a committee of the grand jury of your countiy was 
appointed to consider this question of the grand jury laws ; do you recollect that 
that committee recommended, in future leases of land, the cess sho 
the landlord ? — I rather think they did ; but I think that would in no 
the evil. 

2319. Do you not think that the direct payment of those taxes by the tenantry 

is an evil ? — A very great evil. 1 

2320. If the grand juries decided on the abstract work, and not on the persons 
to execute it, would that not be a great improvement of the system? — Decidedly. 

2321. Were the system of ready money payment of the wages of labour intro, 
duced and enforced in grand jury works, would not that tend materially to improve 
the condition of the people? — Very much; more particularly if accompanied by 
fair competition for the execution of those works. 

2322. By a fair competition for the execution of those works, do you refer to an 
open system of contract? — An open system of contract. 

2323. Have there been any great public works executed in any part of your dis- 
trict, under the authority of the engineers of Government ? — Except roads and 
bridges, and those fishing piers which I mentioned, I am not aware of any. 

2324. Referring to those roads; does the execution of them differ from the exe- 
cution of roads under the grand jury laws ?— The greatest possible difference ; all 
those executed under the control of Government engineers have been done infi- 
nitely better ; they have been well planned and judiciously executed. 

2325. Have the persons executing them been better paid than for grand jury 
work?— They have, generally speaking, been better paid; there have been some 
exceptions. 

2326. Have you observed, with respect to any of those works, that the benefit 
conferred upon the people has not been confined to mere employment, but has been 
continued by a further increase and developement of industry, after the work was 
executed?— Unquestionably; and by increased skill, from the fact of their havins 
worked under the superintendence of skilful and scientific persons. 

2327. You think the character of the labourer, and his ability to execute works, 
has been materially improved ?— Very much indeed. 

2 3 2 . 8 - Has the agriculture been also improved, upon the opening of anv of those 
roads r— To a most astonishing degree. 

2 3 2 9* Can you state any facts illustrating that?— All along the line of those 
roads that have been lately laid down and executed through remote and wild dis- 
tricts, there is an appearance of increasing civilization and improvement that is 
quite amazing, considering the very short time they have been executed ; houses 
have been commenced and built, inclosures of pieces of waste lands are made 
along the road, and there is a dawning appearance of general comfort and civiliza- 
tion, that is quite gratifying. 

2330. Do you consider them to produce an increased and profitable demand for 
labour ? — Unquestionably. 

1 ^° U l ^ at Ae y ten ^ a ' so t0 facilitate the settlement of a popu- 

lation which may be in excess in the more cultivated districts, on the mountain 
and hog lands, opened by the new works?— I think it is the first step towards 
inducing a better arrangement of the population : I think that every thing will 

follow, 
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roun ^2 tl0 Describe what you mean by a better arrangement of the population ? — 
a more equal distribution over the land. 

A In the districts with which you are acquainted, do you consider that there 
• n absolute excess of population, taking the whole of the district, or merely 
lS relative excess of it in particular parts, accompanied with a deficiency of popu- 


lation elsewhere?— Certainly, only a relative one. 

. . What are the obstacles which you conceive to exist, which would prevent 
the restoration of an equilibrium between the area of the land and the people 
h bitin* it? — One of the first I conceive to be the want of access; there are 
various others, and I regret to say, that among them I believe one of the leading 
causes to be, a want of that description of enterprising activity on the part of the 
owners and proprietors, who do not appear to be fully aware of the beneficial con- 
sequences that would result from endeavouring to colonize their at present unculti- 
vated properties ; very general distress amongst that class of persons ; in some cases 
family entails, which prevent them from being enabled to make leases to enter- 
prising persons with means, who would be very ready to embark their capital in 
the improvement of those uncultivated districts. 

2335. Have any circumstances come to your knowledge, which lead you to 
imagine the cultivation of those districts would be attended with profit?— I have 
myself been a good deal engaged in the improvement of land ; and though it was 
done under rather unfavourable circumstances, wanting my own immediate super- 
intendence, I am perfectly convinced that what I have invested for the last five or 
six years, has yielded me a very fair return. 

2336. Db you attribute the difficulties which prevent such investment on the 
part of others, and the extension of the principle you have described, to their want 
of means, rather than to any doubt that such investment would produce a profit? — 
Much more to want of means. I believe most persons are well convinced that 
money, judiciously invested in those lands, would yield a very fair return. 

2337. You would not suggest any mode of employing the people, as being 
desirable to be encouraged, that would not yield an adequate return for the capital 
expended ? — Certainly not. 

2338. And you conceive that means of employing the people profitably do exist 
in Ireland ?— Abundantly. 

2339. To an extent sufficient to remove the existing distress ? — I should think 

so, after some time. . 

2340. In what part of the county of Cork does distress chiefly prevail ; in the 
manufacturing or the agricultural part of the country ? — Decidedly in the manu- 
facturing districts ; where there was greatest prosperity a few years ago, when our 
local manufactures flourished, there is now to be found most distress : the towns of 
Bandon and Clonakilty are in a most miserable state of distress ; a few years ago 
they were in an equally high degree of prosperity, because they had manufactures ; 
those manufactures have lately failed to a very great degree, owing to various 
causes, and the people have in consequence been driven into a most wretched state 
of destitution. 

2341 . A petition has been referred to this Committee from the town of Bandon ; 
can you inform the Committee whether the state of distress at Bandon is now con- 
siderable ? — I am particularly well acquainted with the town and neighbourhood of 
Bandon, and I never saw anything so heartrending as one may witness there ; 
starving miserable wretches flocking through the country to the different gentlemen s 
houses, not looking for money, but praying for food. 

2342. Has this been the case for some time past ? — Within the last six months 
most particularly. 

2343. Has not that state of distress been, in part, brought about by combina- 
tions and turns-out of the workmen ? — I should think not ; I have not heard of 
there being in Bandon any of those sources of distress lately, there may have 
been in former years, as there have been in most manufacturing districts. 

2344. Have there not been many combinations which have materially injured 

the condition of artizans in that place, w’hich have been made matter of legal pro- 
ceedings in the courts of justice? — Unfortunately, that system has very much pre- 
vailed in the city of Cork. , 

2345. Does a union of trades, as it is called, exist in the city of Cork r— Yes ; 
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however I understood, before I left Cork, that there had been a general 
tion, on the part of the artizans, to abandon the system. eier ®ina- 

2346. Was that in consequence of legal proceedings, and the conviction 
of the parties?— I rather think in consequence of great distress, and of their i S ^ e 
it was an injudicious system. r hndiog 

2347 ; P° ,? ot y0 “ think the system of combination which exists is nn„ 
rause of the distress of the artizans ? — I am sure that it is, most particular?' 1 * 1 

2348- Does it not lead to counteract the principle of division of labour ■ 

— Certainly Q P r ° Vemen * ° f ^ be considered as intimately connect^ 

2349- Are not the wages of the artizan nominally higher in Ireland than ,r 

wages of any other class ?— Out of all proportion. b “ “ ll > 6 

2350. Does not that lead to his employment at high wages for a short period r 
te^hfeffect?” “ m ° re ^ distrib,ltion of his lab ° a t al lower rates P-Thatfe 

op'D- Does it not also lead to the attempts of persons to do for thermal, 
works which would be better done by the aid of the respective classes of workmen? 
—I think it has had that effect also. mea ' 

tionrf'flie woAl b ° th reSU “ 5 pre j udicW ‘° ^ artiaa " ? ~ Yes i and to the exeeu. 

You s f° te of fishoty piers erected under your superintendence ; have the, 
wV h l any em P'°y mellt Jo the agricultural peasantry in the neighbourhoods i l 
which they were built ?— Those that have been built within the last five years ha? 
hnih pr °p“ C , tlTe o f ‘he greatest benefit, the sites were well selected, and ’they were 
built partly from local contribution. ^ ' ere 

233 i 4 *, T u ben huilt, is there, under the present law, any adequate security duo 
they shall be preserved and maintained i-None ; the Fishery Iteard have inVhd 
i-nauo ;ts w ' tb individual l proprietors, stipulated that they shall keep the work 

in a good state for a certain time ; this stipulation has raised a difficulty in man? 
cases m consequence of those works being subject to much more tha/ ordinal? 
semfenS'™ fr ° m 661,18 lmble t0 be affected by storms, and they are in col? 
ZIT" , ’ ? SOme ‘” Sta ” c6s ’ scttmg into a bad state from the want of necesary 
superintendence ; they, in short, belong to nobody. necessary 

2355. Are the Committee to understand, that under the law and practice a, it 
prevails, you have the means of erecting works useful to the coumrv b5 ffi 
the law is so defective as to provide no means for their future care ’—We have no 

« the Kshay La " s espM » *> 3 ‘ b -p^ 

tion 3 „f th6re “ ny m6M1S «f “«** fc preserva- 

Certainly. ‘ h ° Se reSpeCtS ’ ^ th ‘ nk 11 ““"‘‘f 1 ’ that the law should be amended ? 

ibmFfn Fr i, 0m y0Ur kn ,°' vled gc of the fisheries on the southern coast do you 
apaffi I* 16 ^ prosperity of which they ? 

th6y “ 66a P“ bl6 ° f greater extension; 

furthe?; 'Tb at r mea ” S 7°“ ld y ™ P r °P° s c f »t ‘he purpose of increasing them . 
amazincrly well- J 3 f h COnt ‘« U,t 7 t0 the sea ! has worked 

there ,s a fair and honest disposrtlon to make repayment when they are cabled to 

‘othef p O aiSw 9 S n T„„r^ , ?h 0UDd intha “Potions of charitable societies in 
reasonf hat w h a great dS rf P Ur P 0sa » f ! he f^ery • ‘ fear not, and for this 
witn .a great deal of care, and after a vast deal of consideration, the 

. Fishery 
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F'sb e ry L° an Fund has been arranged under a strict system of rigid superin- James R. Barry, 

ndence ; all the details of it I am prepared to give in to the Committee, if they Esq. 

are considered sufficiently interesting. ^ 

2361. Have you any doubt that the disposition of the people being the same, if *80 
a proper system of management were applied, as might be in many cases to our 
charitable loans, the same results would follow? — Not the slighest doubt. 

2362. Will you have the goodness to describe the origin and progress of the Loan 
p un( l? — In 1823, a sum of 5,000/. was remitted by the London Relief Com- 
mittee to the management of the Board of Irish Fisheries, for the establishment of 
a loan fund for the encouragement of the Fisheries in Ireland. The suggestion 
originated with that respectable body. The sum was divided among what were 
then denominated the distressed counties, only seven in number, and it was for two 
or three years worked in rather a loose and slovenly manner. It was in fact in the 
working it that we became acquainted with the most effectual mode of making it 
useful. A member was added to the Board of Fisheries, whom I should not omit to 
name, Mr. Corry, who devoted his attention most assiduously to the matter, and 
brought it into a state of excellent arrangement, and in consequence of which it has 
worked amazingly well. The Board of Irish Fisheries, finding the system to work 
so well, added a large surplus fund which remained in their hands, the accumu- 
lation of a grant of 5,000/. a year, given by the 59 Geo. Ill, c. 109, which had 
not been applied to the purposes of building piers ; the sum at present appropriated 
to that purpose is, I believe, twenty thousand pounds. 

2363. Has there been any annual fund appropriated to that purpose? — Not 
lately-: an Act which passed in the fifth of His present Majesty, restricted the 
Board of Fisheries from applying the annual fund of 5,000/. to any other purpose 
than the erection of piers in aid of local contributions, except the sum of 460 /. 
annually to the repair of boats, which was added to the Loan Fund. 

2364. The loans are repaid without interest, are they not ? — An interest of five 
per cent is invariably charged, and paid. 

2365. In what district do you consider that the loans have been most punctually 
repaid ? — In the southern district, and in the western district ; with much more 
punctuality in those two districts than in the northern or the eastern. 

2366. Do you conceive it would be advisable for Government to afford in future 
any annual grant for the purpose of the Loan Fund? — I think it would be produc- 
tive of most beneficial consequences. 

2367. You stated, that in the whole the system of the Loan Fund has produced 
great practical benefit ? — Yes. 

2368. Do you conceive that the bounties which were lately discontinued were 
productive of good ? — I conceive they were productive of great good. 

2369. Do you think that in consequence of this withdrawal, distress will be felt? 

— There will certainly be a great deal of distress felt. I had conceived there would 
be a gradual reduction of them. 

2370. Under that idea of a gradual reduction, what part should you propose to 
continue, and for what period? — I think the production bounty of 45. a hundred 
weight on cured fish, gradually reduced at the rate of 1 s. a year, to end in four 
years altogether, would be desirable ; that was the mode adopted of diminishing the 
herring production bounty, and the consequence was that the loss of that encourage- 
ment was gradual and imperceptible. 

2371. Would the bounty have the effect of increasing the deep-sea fishery? — 

Certainly. 

2372. Do the Irish fishermen usually much frequent the deep seas in the pro- 
gress of their fishing ? — What is generally termed the deep sea, is not so much 
resorted to by our fishermen as the bays ; there is not that capital invested in our 
fisheries that enables persons to fish upop the remote parts of our most productive 
banks ; the small craft generally used is only fit for our bays. 

2373. Is not the deep-sea fishery that species of fishery which makes the most 
able seamen ? — Certainly. 

2374. Do you consider it an advantage to the fisheries that the fishermen should 
have small gardens, or parcels of land ?— I think it desirable ; 1 think wherever they 
have had, there has been generally the least liability to sudden distress. 

2375. Does not the possession of potato grounds, or gardens, rather induce them 
to neglect their fishing ? — If carried too far, it unquestionably would, and it is best 
to separate the operations of fishing and farming ; but I do not think the cultivation 
of an acre would be considered farming, and of course there will be parts of the 
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family not occupied in fishing, who could produce, through the medium of »b • 
own labour, a sufficiency of potatoes for the family upon that acre. ae *r 

2376. Would not the possession of land, and the cultivation and farming i n t i 

absence of all regulation, induce the fishermen to resort to the trawl and tram 1 
fishing, as being more convenient and more consonant to their occupations in life ? 6 
That question, I really, after ten years experience in the establishment, am scared" 
able to answer ; with regard to the objections to those modes of fishing, my doui 1 
rather increase than diminish. ts 

2377. Have you a considerable doubt whether there is an objection to this mod 
of fishing or not ? — A very considerable doubt. 

2378. Are the fish generally subject to market tolls? — I believe they are. 

2379. Are those tolls collected generally in the part of the kingdom you are 
acquainted ivith ? — I have never heard it complained of, being something verv 
trifling upon the fish, fish brought in for sale to market. 

2380. You do not consider that the removal of tolls from fish would give any 
material encouragement to the fishery ?— I think that must necessarily be presumed. 

2381. At Dungarvon, at present, no market tolls are collected on fish? — T ^ 
not aware that they ever were collected on fish. 

2382. Are the Committee to understand that you object to the abolishing the 

bounties generally, or merely to the manner in which it was done, the precipitancy 
of the measure ? — I should be far from attempting to advocate the principle of the 
permanent continuance of bounties in the present day ; I object only to the 
suddenness of the withdrawal. •* 

2383. If the loan system should be continued, do not you think that the fisheries 
may still continue to advance, without a bounty ? — I am sure they will. 

2384. Do you think there is any want of an active regulation for the fisheries, 
distinct from loan or bounties ? — It must be extremely difficult to attempt any thin« 
through minute legislation ; with regard to the fishery laws, if there be any depart- 
ment appointed to superintend it, it is desirable that that department should have 
the power to make local regulations suitable to the circumstances of different places • 
but it is a fact, that those regulations, though extremely desirable in one place, may 
be noxious and injurious, and objectionable in another. 

2385* You have stated that you saw objections on principle to a compulsory 
assessment for the relief of the indigent ; passing by the objections which you 
have stated to exist to the principle, do you think that there exist the mechanism 
and the moral means of carrying the system of compulsory assessment into effect ? — 
I am positively certain we have not at present, and cannot for many years hope to 
have the local machinery necessary for the administration of such laws in many of 
the parishes. 

2386. Do you know any parishes in which you could find the means of creating 
a parish vestry, to be entrusted with the power of assessment, and expenditure and 
accounts ? — I know a great many parishes in which the parochial clergy were the 
only persons who could be considered of that description ; and I know other parishes 
m which there are not even the parochial clergy of the Established church resident 

2387. Speaking generally of the agricultural parishes within your observation, is 
the number of those in which there is no such agency existing, greater than of those 
upon which you could not rely for such agency ? — Yes, certainly. 

2388. You apply your observations to the county of Cork ? — Yes. 

T the y a ^ so a PPly t0 Kerry ? — Generally to those parts of the country 

1 have been through. I have occasionally made tours in the province of Connaught, 
and 1 think the observation applies more strongly there. 

2 39°. You would limit your observations probably ; but the question was not 
confined to the great towns ? — There can be no doubt that in the great towns, or even 
some of the small towns, there may be found a great deal of intelligence. 

2391. Having stated that it would not be practicable to apply such a system in 

u P arts J vv ° u ld it be desirable that the principle, if found practicable, 

should be applied in the towns ; what do you consider would be the effect of the 
introduction of such a system in the towns, without its being applied in the country? 
— 1 he increase of an evil which already exists to a great degree, that is, the influx 
of the pauper population into the towns. 

2392. Is not that one of the great causes at the present moment of the distress 
of the towns r— Decidedly. 

2393- From what does that influx at present proceed? — Most generally from the 
sys em of clearing estates, as it is called, which is prevalent in Ireland. 

2394- Have 
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. Have you in fact witnessed any of those clearances of estates ?— I have. 
qo'J In what manner has that been conducted, and under what circumstances ? 

generally in a manner very inconsistent with the principles of humanity ; the 

lease of a property expiring, the landlord has found it to be his interest to remove 
what he considered a surplus population upon it, and to divide the land into a smaller 
number of large farms ; that system, accompanied by restrictions upon the 
takers of those large farms, on the subdividing or the giving any portion to the small 
tenantry, has necessarily obliged those persons to abandon the country and flock 
into the towns. . , . ’ . 

2306. Has this system been carried on with any compensation to the ejected 

tenants ? In some cases there has been compensation ; I have known an extensive 

proprietor in the county, who, or rather his agent, was very much embarrassed by 
the necessity which existed, for the interests of his employer, to diminish the popula- 
tion upon the property, and with a great deal of humanity he gave to each family 
that he found it necessary to remove, a small sum of money, which perhaps enabled 
them to make locations in other parts of the county on more advantageous terms 
even than they had before. 

2397. Can you state to the Committee what sum you conceive would, on the 
average, be a sufficient compensation for a man with an ordinary family, so as to 
enable him to settle on the waste land with advantage to himself, and permanently 
improve his condition? — I think the possession of 20/. to such a family would be 
wealth, comparatively with their present situation. 

2398. Do not you consider it more the interest of the landlord to consolidate 
ihe farms, and to carry that consolidation into effect without pressure or inconve- 
nience to the parties concerned ? — Provided it can be so done, it is decidedly very 
much his interest. 

2399. Do not you think that subject to the same provision it is also for the interest 
of the public ? — I believe it is. 

2400. And for the interest of the tenantry themselves? — I believe it is so, if not 
carried too far ; it depends upon the mode in which it is done. 

2401. When did this system first begin? — I think it has been in operation ever 
since the peace. 

2402. Do you conceive that if the landlord were to contribute in the proportion 
you have described, 20 l. a family, he would obtain an equivalent for that 20/. in 
the increased value of his land? — I have no doubt of it. 

2403. When you speak of a family, how many individuals do you calculate that 
family to consist of? — The general average I think is six or seven. 

2404. Do you believe that the consumption of that family of six or seven upon 
the land, would be greater than the benefit derived from the additional labour given 
to the family? — It must depend upon the local circumstances of the property ; I 

■ believe there are cases where the principle has been carried much too far, and then 
the produce of the land would be rather diminished than increased by the diminu- 
tion of its population. 

2405. Have the goodness to state what sized farm you conceive would be most 
for the advantage of the tenant and the landlord ? — That must depend upon the 
circumstances of the estate, its soil, its local circumstances, and the extent of capi- 
tal applicable to its improvement ; I think the present system has been acted upon 
in many instances without reference to the important consideration of capital neces- 
sary, and I do believe there are a great many cases where the improvement will not 
be henceforward so rapidly progressive as it has been when the population was 
'more dense. 

2406. Then you do not believe there exists at the present moment any undue 
disposition on the part of the Irish to subdivide and sublet farms for the purpose 
of acquiring additional rents ? — Quite the contrary. 

2407. Even if the rent to be derived from those smaller farms was in promise 
greater, from your own experience, are you able to state whether the performance of 
the actual payment of rent would be greater in the system of smaller farms than in 
the larger? — I have no doubt that if not carried-too far, the larger system would be 
more productive. 

2408. You do not contemplate any incidental advantage from the establishment 
of the poor laws in Ireland, by reason of its compelling the landlord to consolidate 
his farm and to dispossess the tenantry? — Certainly not; I think that disposition 
already exists. 
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2409. ' And that it is founded on a view of the interest of the party ?- c e 

tainly. 

2410. Supposing the establishment of poor laws to have that tendency, do v 
think it would be desirable to increase the motives which at present exist for th 
consolidation of farms, and the ejectment of the tenantry ? — I think those motive 6 
exist in too great a degree at present. 

2411. Has the number of clearances and consolidation of farms been augmented 
within your knowledge, by the Sub-letting Act ? — I am not aware of any instances 
of the Sub-letting Act having been put into operation ; I think that there was a 
general feeling prevalent that it would have been discreditable to have availed of it 
and I think that public opinion very strongly operated to prevent persons froni 
availing themselves of it. 

2412. When you say that the feeling that it would have been discreditable 
operated to prevent persons availing themselves of it, do you mean discreditable to 
avail themselves of it as a remedy, or that it would have been discreditable to avail 
themselves of it for the extinction of a contract honestly entered into by both 
parties P — My observation referred chiefly to the objectionable parts of it. 

2413. What are those parts to which you refer? — Most particularly its retro- 
spective operation. 

2414. Do you consider that with respect to the future time, security for the 
execution of the contract betw'een landlord and tenant was essentially necessary to 
the interest of both ? — I think it essential there should be a power mutually to adopt 
clauses which may be strictly enforced. 

2415. Do you think that the increasing the qualification of freeholders has had 
any effect in diminishing the inducement to make that subdivision of land ? — Un- 
questionably ; I think that it has had a most admirable tendency, both practically 
and morally. 

2416. Have you had an opportunity of perceiving that ?— Frequently. 

2417. You are a magistrate? — I am. 

2418. Have you noticed any circumstances connected either with the oaths 
administered, or the mode of administering oaths in Ireland, which can account for 
the disproportion between cases of perjury in Ireland and in England ? — Oaths are 
much too frequent; all our statutes are too full of oaths. 

2419. Are there any particular classes of oaths which you consider to be pecu- 
liarly prejudicial to the interests and morality of that country?— I think oaths 
connected with the revenue particularly objectionable. 

2420. Are not grand jury oaths objectionable? — Yes, they are equally so; there 
is less of swearing than there used to be ; it ought to be still less. 

2421. Are voluntary oaths administered in your county before magistrates? — 
Very rarely. 

2422. Do you think there is any advantage in their being administered at all?— 
1 think, except in extreme cases, it should be avoided. 

2423. In those voluntary affidavits, is not the party generally interested? — Yes, 
generally. 

2424. And in those cases he is subject to no punishment ; in both those respects, 
is not the administration of voluntary oaths objectionable ? — Yes. 

2425. Have you known of the administration of oaths at fairs and markets ?— 
It prevailed formerly to a most demoralizing degree; latterly, they are less 
frequent. 

2426. Has there been a considerable excitement in the county of Cork, and the 
neighbouring counties, of late, with reference to the collection of those dues ? — 
There has. 

2427. What has been the result of that excitement, or in what manner has that 
so manifested itself? — Some individuals have been very prominent in bringing to 
justice persons accused of exacting illegal tolls ; there have been many convictions, 
and there has been in many cases a suspension of the collection of tolls altogether, 
in the anticipation of some legislative measure connected with tolls and customs. 

2428. Do you think that the system, as it at present exists, throws difficulties in 
the transfer and sale of commodities ? — No doubt it does. 

2429. Are those difficulties felt very considerably by the lower class, in reference 
to articles of small value ? — They are much complained of. 

2430. Where the proprietor of an estate is also proprietor of the toll, would he 
not, in the increased sale of the article, obtain some equivalent for the abandonment 
01 the toll r — I should think so, certainly. 

2431. Have 
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Have you known any instances in which tolls have been on those principles 

2 'V ‘d ? His Grace of Devonshire has lately abandoned his tolls, I believe, 

a” least suspended the collection. 

° r 2432* Has he obtained any equivalent? — I believe not; except an indirect 
equivalent, the benefit to his towns. 

‘no Is that the case at Dungarvon? — Yes. 

04.1.4. Have many breaches of the peace come within your knowledge, that have 
been consequent upon those exactions of tolls and customs? — There have been 
several petty cases ; I have not been practically acquainted with any. 

2435. Do you think that the difficulties and outrages experienced from the col- 
lection of tolls at fairs and markets will be effectually prevented, unless some regu- 
lation can be instituted, by which a moderate toll, very much below the present 
rate shall be taken on all chattels and dther articles entering the fair, without 
entering into the inquiry whether sold or unsold ? — I think that would be much the 
best mode of doing it. 

2436. Do not you consider it much more desirable that the tolls should be 
altogether abandoned ? — Certainly. 

2437. In what manner do you conceive the tolls can be extinguished, without 
affecting materially the proprietors of those tolls ? — Not, I presume, without making 
compensation to those persons who possess them. 

2438. From whence can compensation be derived? — I am not at present pre- 
pared to say from what source it should come ; I have not considered the subject. 

2439. Are you aware that by the law as it stands, no toll is receivable except on 
ffie actual sale ; if a toll, however, limited in amount, were taken on articles for 
sale, might not the repetition of that lesser toll amount in fact to as great a toll as 
that which is now enforced upon the sale itself? — 'Unless it be a very reduced sum, 
it certainly would. 

2440. Do you think such a toll would be deemed by the frequenters of the 
market a less grievance than the toll at present exacted after sale ? — I believe, 
coming in any shape it would be complained of; I rather think, however, that it 
would be less liable to objection than the present system. 

2441. Do you happen to know whether or not, at the present moment, tolls are 
not in the way of being given up, from the difficulty of collecting them?— I have 
understood that to be the case. 

2442. What do you believe to be the origin to the objection to tolls ? — The 
abuses which crept into the system ; the illegal exactions which persons appointed 
to collect those tolls thought proper to require, in the absence of that vigorous 
spirit of resistance to fraud which probably would be found in a country in a more 
forward state of civilization, but which is increasing with the improvement of the 
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country. 

2443. At present, what class of persons are chiefly employed in the collection of 
those tolls ? — The very lowest class. 

2444. Not persons who afford to the public any security against the abuse of 
the power? — Certainly not. 

244,5. If a direct responsibility as to the amount of toll claimed was thrown 
upon the proprietor who gave the authority for the collection, and not upon the 
individual who had given him authority to collect, would not that lead to the 
correction of many of the abuses which at present exist ? — I think the proprietor 
ought, in all cases, to be responsible for the act of his representatives. 

2446. Are there any tolls in the nature of stallage or pickage for standing in the 
markets in Ireland ? — In large towns, I believe many. 

2447. Are those tolls given up, or do they continue to be paid ? — I believe they 
continue. 

2448. Where are the fairs held ; are they held on the private property of indivi- 
duals, or, generally speaking, in the public streets and roads ? — There is generally 
in each place a large field appropriated to the purpose ; but a great deal of business 
is done in the principal leading streets of the towns. 

2449. Do you think it would be practicable to lay down a scale of toll which 
should prevail universally through Ireland ? — I do not see why it might not be 
done. 

2450. If it was made a misdemeanor triable at quarter sessions to demand more 
than that scale, do you think that would afford a remedy ? — I presume it would. 

2451. Would not the proprietors of tolls be generally sitting as judges at the 
quarter sessions ? — Not alone. 
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2452. Have you ever gone into the grants of tolls and customs’— Nn t 
have not. °» I 

2 453- One of those grants is before this Committee ; the words used 
“ a grant of reasonable toll should the policy of granting tolls be persevered^ 6 ’ 
would it not be desirable that the express tolls to be taken should be set out 
the grant, rather than in vague and indefinite words, not binding or perhaps intrf 1 
ligible by any party ?— Certainly it would be much more desirable that it should k 
expressed, and if possible, clearly defined. ° e 

2454. Is there much emigration to England from the parts of the country with 
which you are acquainted ’—Very considerable, at certain seasons of the year ° 

2455. What description of persons emigrate ?— Generally our best labourers 

2456. Do they emigrate for the purpose of a settlement in England, or for the 

purpose of harvest work, generally intending to return after harvest ?— Many 0 f 
them, when they can make a settlement, are disposed to do so ; the general object 
is to obtain present means, with a view to returning. ■* 

2457. Have you been able to observe, in the habits of those peasants who visit 
England any improvement, or any effect produced by their visits to this country 
any improved state of civilization ?— The most important and beneficial conse- 
quences : l have observed invariably the most important benefits to the country to 
result from interchange between the two countries. I attribute to the system of 
interchange which has prevailed, and to the habits of industry they acquire in their 
occasional migrations into England, some of our greatest improvements in Ireland at 
present. 

2458. Do they bring back money with them ’—They do, generally. 

2459. Do you find them provident in the care of it ?— They are certainly better 
disposed to take care of it after having been in England, than before they went there. 

2460. Have the late facilities which steam navigation have given to the inter- 
course between the two countries, produced any improvements in the habits of the 
Irish peasantry?— Very considerable; they are most rapidly improving in their 
habits, and m their manners, and I believe in their general disposition to industrious 
pursuits. 1 have had an opportunity of witnessing the beneficial consequences 
resulting from the establishment ot a department, almost exclusively English or 
Welsh, in the maritime districts of Ireland, I mean the coast-guard establishment- 
wherever they have been stationed, the most obvious improvement has taken place 
m the neighbourhood; they are an extremely well regulated, well conducted class 
of persons, and the example they have shown has been productive of the most 
beneficial consequences. 

2461. Has there been any jealousy manifested on the part of the people towards 

those strangers established amongst them there ?— Not the slightest : the most kindly 
feelings prevail amongst them. 3 

2462. Can you give the Committee anv account of the progressive trade of the 
city 01 Cork ? — This paper contains a return. 

[The same was delivered in and read, as follows ;] 


RETURN of the Quantity of Corn sold in the Market of the City of Cork, in each of the 
following Years, from 1st September to 31st August, in Statute Barrels. 


YEARS ending 

31st August 1824 

— 1825 . 

— 1826 

— 1827 

— 1828 

— 1829 


40, 838 
59. 182 
47. 076 
68, 861 
6 9.445 
63, 680 


58, 343 
82, 220 
no, 266 
73, 256 
82, 165 
63,644 


161, 941 
244, 702 
210, 765 

152, 196 
199>415 
85, 397 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT of the Quantity of Corn sold in said Market, between 
1st September and 31st December in each of the following Years, in Statute Barrels. 


Portion of YEAR ending 

WHEAT. 

BARLEY. 

OATS. 

31st December 1823 

19> 6 93 

26, 876 

82, 096 

1824 

40, 892 

44, 700 

13U564 

— 1825 

35, 031 

58, 702 

126,456 

_ 1826 

47, 188 

55,244 

93, 768 

_ 1827 

47, 394 

47, 257 

119,669 

1828 ... 

42, 724 

39, 8 44 

45, 503 

— 1829 

56, 240 

63, 287 

84,439 
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BUTTER. 


RETURN of Butter weighed at the Weigh-house in Cork, yearly, from 1st May 1823, 
inclusive. 


— 

Firkins. 

Kegs. 

From 1st May 1823 to 30th April 1824 ... 

243, 580 

5,814 

Ditto 

1824 

ditto - 

1825 - 

227, 675 / 

7,172 

Ditto 

1825 

ditto - 

1826 - 

237, 100 

6,691 

Ditto 

1826 

ditto - 

1827 ... 

269, I90 

5,4«>9 

Ditto 

1827 

ditto - 

1828 ... 

287, 556 

4,337 

■ Ditto 

1828 

ditto - 

1829 - 

297, 313 

4,894 

Ditto 

1829 to 10th Jan. 

1830 - 

262, 717 

2,872 


N.B . — A keg is half a firkin, and the firkin may be averaged at about 2 qrs. 7 lbs. net each. 


The whole of the above was exported, with the exception of a small quantity annually consumed 
in the city. 


TONNAGE. 


TONNAGE of Vessels that reported at the Custom House of Cork, for Seven Years, 
ending August 1829. 


— 

GENERAL. 

COLLIERS. 

COASTERS. 

1823 

52, 723 

49, 666 

20,769 

1824 - 

59, 486 

73, 653 

15> 285 

1825 

64,471 

73, 638 

17,544 

1826 - 

69, 676 

68, 712 

13,037 

1827 

67, 145 

62, 245 

15, 391 

1828 - 

55, 155 

61,723 

76, 738 

1829 - 

89, 061 

83, 566 

26, 020 


Cc 4 
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1825 

1826 

1827 


STEAMER S. 

Lee Steamer 
Superb ... 

Innisfail - 
Herald - 

Engines, 120 horse power each. 


Cork and Liverpool. 
Cork and Bristol. 

- - Ditto. 

Cork and Dublin. 
Cork and Liverpool. 


The Superb does not ply in the winter ; all the others do throughout die year ; and the C;,„ 
Cork, Waterloo and Lee River Steamers also. y ot 

2463. Do you consider that the emigration of the Irish poor to England would 
be affected by the establishment of poor laws in Ireland ?— I think it would k 
rather increased than diminished. 

2464. What would be the causes which in your mind would lead to the increase 
of such system, consequent upon the introduction of poor laws ?— I think man v 
Irish labourers are at present only restrained from coming to England by an iadil 
position to desert their aged relatives, and that if they could obtain for them even 
a temporary provision, they would be very willing to come over to this country for 
the purpose of obtaining additional means of maintaining them. 

2465. Supposing labour were to be given to the able-bodied poor, such labour 
being paid for by parochial assessment, what effect do you think that would have 
upon the rate of wages in the country ?— A tendency to depression, I should think. 

2466. In proportion as those parochial assessments were taken from the farmers 
would it not diminish their power of giving employment ?— Certainly. 

2467. Unless such a system of parochial assessment created new labour alto 

gether, must they not be employed in labour on which there are already a certain 
number of hands?— Yes. J ' 

■ l 41 ! 8 ' ,^ nd T in * ha * ““ st ™>t have a tendency to lower the rate of wages 
in Ireland ? — I should think so. ° 

2469. Is not the difference between the rate of wages in the two countries a mea- 

Decidedly 16 temp ‘ at '° n there iS t0 11,6 infl,IX of Irish P»or into this country?- 

247°. What inference would you draw from the answers you have niven to those 

szr^sr shm6nt ° f a par ° chw rate ° f iab °" J « * 

2471. Is that opinion founded on a supposition that the levy would be made on 
££ 225 t"££ the 1 “"- 1 th “ * ™> d equ y a,i;™f a” 

2472. If made on the proprietor, would it not diminish the means of the nrn 

L e st°eTd^ ~ has very frequentiy the 

2473 ' h!m '° be resident !_I allude *° resident proprietors. 

^ source ? My first ^opinion 

wa^/assTsKs noV^d ^ 

of the question. y punnc worts , —I do not immediately see the object 

2477. In 
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In the system of public works you have suggested, you would make the 
reproduction and repayment of the money a necessary condition ? — Distinctly. 

2478. And in the county, parochial or other assessments, to which you have also 
referred, or public charity, you would consider reproduction not the first object, but 

lv an incident ? — Wages, with the view to relief, I should conceive to be the main 
object under a forced assessment ; the one operation I should conceive to be a natural 
one, the other quite unnatural. 

2479. Have the kindness to enumerate the most eligible public works which 
vou would recommend ? — The ordinary works that have heretofore been in too 
small a degree perhaps in progress in the country, such as roads, canals, bridges, 
piers, embankments, drainage, objects of general and local improvement. 

2480. Do you consider that the principle of such public works ought to be the 
local contribution of the individuals benefited by that progress of execution? — 
Undoubtedly. 

2481. If they were undertaken on any other principle, and at the expense of 
the State, do you not think that they must be open to considerable doubt and dis- 
trust, and to a system that might be considered one of favouritism ? — I have no 
doubt but that they would degenerate into jobs. 

2482. You have stated, with respect to the piers, which have come under your 
own notice, so long as local contribution was not made a necessary condition, 
their execution was less satisfactory in Ireland, and less important in its result 
than when local contribution was made a necessary term ? — That was precisely the 
fact. 
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2483. You consider that the same principle would apply to all other works? — 

Certainly ; the fact of local contribution, I consider to be generally primd facie 
proof of the utility or necessity of the work, and it will ensure local exertion and 
local superintendence, first in the due ’ execution of the works, and afterwards in 
rendering them, when executed, available to the promotion of general improve- 
ment, and to yielding a return to the expense. ' 

2484. There are at present, separate, independent and sometimes conflicting 
jurisdictions, with respect to the execution of those public works in Ireland ? — Very 
often. 


2485. May not a case similar to the following arise : a mail-coach road projected 
by the post-office, a baronial road executed by the grand jury, a public work by 
a government engineer, and now maintained under the superintendence of the 
Board of Inland Navigation, all leading to a fishery pier, conducted under the 
Board of Fisheries ; would it not be expedient for the public interest that those 
separate trusts should be referred to one body capable of directing the whole, and 
of administering those separate funds ? — Unquestionably. 

2486. At what period of the year do the Irish able-bodied labourers usually pass 
into England ? — Generally at the approach of the harvest. 

2487. At what period of the year is there a demand in Ireland for work ? — The 
greatest demand is generally about the same period, or perhaps a little later j but 
the remuneration is not equal to that obtained in England. 

2488. Then it is not in consequence of the able-bodied labourer being wholly 
unemployed, but he goes for the purpose of obtaining higher wages? — Certainly; 
but there is a constant influx from Ireland at other periods of the year also, 
particularly of late, from our manufacturing districts. 

2489. Have you observed any instances in which the labourers have returned 
after the harvest, who, you have had reason to believe, have been passed back at 
the expense of English counties ? — I have heard of such cases. 

2490. By returns before the Committee it appears, that crime is very consider- 
ably diminished in the south of Ireland and county of Cork ? — Very materially. 

2401. To what causes do you attribute that diminution of crime? — To the gene- 
ral improvement of the country ; but more particularly to the amazingly improved 
administration of justice locally. 

2492. Do you refer to the petty session system ? — I refer to the petty session 
system, which has produced many benefits, but which is still susceptible of some 
improvement, and open to some objections ; but I more generally refer, in the 
county in which 1 live, to improvements in the quarter session system ; our county 
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IT b . een d , iv “ iM0 tw ° ridi ”g*. «» “'■■"bor of our quarter sessions increase,! , 

' 'i “J character of our assistant barristers, for skill and impartiality, most un????; 8 " 11 

able, the courts become more respectable; all this has tended to creating T 
deuce that is quite gratifying in the minds of the people, with regard toth”"?' 
support traUO ” ° f ■ )ustIce ’ ,hey lean upo “ the Iaw ,vith pleasure, and look to it 

3493- It appears, from the criminal returns before the Committee, that in the 
classes of offences in which an individual aggrieved sought the assistance of tl? 
Lrown in prosecuting for the crime, those offences have very considerabl, d Li 
tshed ; but that in the minor offences, in which the parties themselves are left , 
seek for a remedy crime has very considerabl, increased ; is there any conch, si„L 
which suggests itself to your mind from that fact?— I should be disposed to “Si 
bale it to the greater frequency of prosecutions, to a great reliance on the law and 
a greater disposition to avail of the law, instead of having recourse to pemona] 
attainable wblch W8S formerly more fre< I" eM ’ when ‘hat justice was not “ 0 

2494. If increased facilities were given for the prosecution of the smaller classes 
of offences, under the direction of responsible persons, so as to give every person 
however poor, the means of procuring legal redress, do not you conceive the same 

.tTphTin 01 r te"L h c“S,fy. pflCe the higher Cl “ SS ° f 0ffC “ CeS " OUU ^ 

asSS“^ great ,endency ,0 a,t8ch the <»= >»»', - d 

2496. You stated that the petty sessions is in your opinion susceptible of great 
improvement ; ,n what respects ?-The most important object which has struj “ 
as desirable, is full and perfect publicity in all the proceedings of those court?? 
whenever there is a due provision for the attainment of publicity, there has been In 
amazing improvement m the local administration of justice ; but on the other hand 
where magistrates have been so circumstanced, as either from the want of prop? 
accommodation, or from an arbitrary disposition upon their own parts to cindLt 
he,r proceedings uncontrolled by the eyes of the public, I do believe that acts have 
been committed in petty sessions, b, united bodies of magistrates, which in the 
worst of times, individual magistrates would not have dared to do. 

2497. Do you conceive that the extension of the system of publicity is a pro- 
tection upon which the public can rely for the due administration of justice?— The 
only safe and complete control, and one which I should expect to be quite sufficient 

2498. Do you act under the Petty Sessions Act in your county ?— Yes ■ in ™ 

other way since its enactment. J ’ 

2499. Under that Act is a provision made for the establishment of a room in 
which the administration of the law can take place?— Yes ; but I am sorry to ’sav 
that provision is not acted upon generally ; even that has been made a source of 
jobbing. However, it is not the only law that has been abused ; instead of obtainin', 
the accommodation which the sum permitted to be raised would amply afford even 
that trifling pittance has been applied to purposes of jobbing, and s5me miserable 
hole has been obtained, in many places, for which the sum has been paid without 
a corresponding benefit to the county in accommodation for the public. 

2500. What correction would you propose to this abuse ?-I think it would be 
better to have a small house built in each petty sessions district, where there was 
not a court house of suitable dimensions, according to the extent of the population 
and affording ample accommodation for those intelligent persons of the neighbour- 
hood who may feel disposed to witness the proceedings. 

2501. Do you not conceive that would lead to great increase of expense ?-I do 
nouhink it would, if restrained by proper provisions, be so expensive as the present 

2502. Do the magistrates in the county of Cork, so far as your observations 

extend, permit professional gentlemen to practise at the petty sessions ?-Ther“s 
a general indisposition to allow it, except in large towns, where the petty 
courts have supplied the place of corporate jurisdiction, and where theyliave become 
of greater importance consequently to the community; in those places professional 
persons have been invariably permitted to practise. ^ 

25i>3- Do you think it would be better, or the reverse, that the law should be 

made 
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, clear upon the subject, that it should be imperative on the magistrates to 
“it professional men to attend where the magistrates possess summary jurts- 
permi it wou ld be quite right that the magistrates should permit the 

attendance of professional men generally. 

rQ , Do you find that petty sessions are frequently referred to by the peasantry 
f the neighbourhood, as to the best natural arbitration of their disputes?— Con- 

0 tly • afthe petty sesssion where I am in the habit of attending as a magistrate, 

1 believe it very often happens that two-thirds of the cases decided are not within 

jurisdiction ; and in cases in which by our advice, by our recommendation, and 
by our interference rather as arbitrators than as magistrates,- we prevent a great 
deal of litigation. 

2505. Do the magistrates personally lend themselves to that salutary employ- 
ment ?— They always consider it their duty, so far as I know. 

2506. In consequence of that voluntary reference to their decision as arbitrators, 
does that create an increased respect for their decisions in their judicial capacity ? 
Certainly, great gratitude is felt by the peasantry, who are aware, in many instances, 
that they take a great deal of trouble that is quite extra-judicial. 

2507. Do you not anticipate in consequence of that, a very happy change, in your 
opinion, with respect to the administration of the law of the land ? Certainly. 

2508. In consequence of the reference to the petty sessions, has not the general 
disposition that prevailed some years ago in Ireland, of recourse to affrays and 
contests, very much diminished ? — Amazingly ; I can hardly express to the Com- 
mittee the gratification which is felt by all the well-disposed peasantry of the neigh- 
bourhood where I live, at the enactment of a law lately passed for the summary 
punishment of offences against the person ; it has been attended in its execution 
with the most salutary consequences ; it was the greatest evil we had to complain of 
in that part of the country : the spirit of clanship, which induced frequent meetings 
of the country people at fairs and markets, and often unfortunately ended in death ; 
this Act has enabled the magistrates very nearly to put an end to them. I could 
hardly have expected that in seven years the same consequences would have resulted 
from it which we find have followed in less than a year. 

2509. Do not many of those disputes among the peasantry arise out of disputed 
successions and wills, for the settlement of property? — Very often. 

2510. At present the law provides no means of determining such disputes with- 
out reference to the higher departments and Bishops’ Courts, at great expense ; do 
you conceive a power vested in quarter sessions, to a limited amount, in respect of 
wills and intestacies, would tend to avert the disputes and differences to which you 
have referred ? — I think such an arrangement would be most highly desirable, and 
of the most beneficial consequences to the peasantry of the country. 

2511. Have you known of any cases in which the peasantry have resolved the 
trial of a matter of civil right into a question of assault and personal violence, in 
consequence of the absence of any legal remedy under the present system ? Very 
often ; it is quite common to try the rights of that kind incidentally by the trial of 
assault cases. 

2512. Do you mean to say that the presiding officer, the assistant barrister, 
permits the determination of a civil right by criminal proceedings ? — I should rather 

,say that the attempt was frequent ; because, in the present day, it is invariably 
resisted by our assistant barristers. 

2513. May it not often be done without the assistant barrister being aware of 
the fact ; he and the magistrates receiving the evidence only as to the assault, and 
the question really intended to be tried being concealed from them? Such cases 
must very often occur, and unless they can be controlled by the local knowledge of 
some of the magistrates present, the proceeding must go forward in its ordi- 
nary way. 

2514. Have you observed, of late, any change in the spirit and disposition of 
the people with respect to sectarian differences and religious asperities ? A most 
gratifying one : I could not have expected, I never anticipated any thing like the 
rapid effect, and the delightful consequences that have followed from the late 
measure. 

2515. In what respect have those consequences shown themselves? — In fact 
there appears to be, so far as my observation goes, a universal shaking of hands 
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throughout the whole country ; persons meet at present as friends who looted 
each other with jealousy and distrust formerly ; they now laugh at the past e .T® 
the follies of the differences which existed. F ’ nd at 

Decidedly 1 *” ,h ' S aC ' ed Ul> ° n both parties ’ P'°testant and Roman Catholic J 

. IV Dl ? y° utllink thatsuch approximation of opinion was essential to .1 
well-being of the country?— The hrst and most important point; I trust and h 
every thing else which is desirable will follow. “ "°P e 

25t8. Do you think this improved state of things affords facilities for the 

SMfitZf 7 " physically - of the peasantry - which did «* p ^% 

, o 25I n- I n r ipeC ‘ educa,ion i d ° you think the effect of it is to remove obstnir 

tons which have generally existed with respect to the establishment of school! J- 
On that point particularly, I think those difficulties which stood in the wav of 
education will be very soon smoothed : I am myself a Roman Catholic, and t haw 

whi!h a h ° ‘f ,' he E ° man Ca,holics "' il > y“ UP 0 " that important poin^ 

which has unfortunately been a barrier to the peasantry availing themselves o'! th» 
exi ting, establishments for education ; but I think the improvement in the feeling 
to education! genera y towar,is each “her will considerably increase the facilitils 

eamLT knrie*! 1 ' B "“ ° n ‘ h<! P “ rt ° f the P “ ple f ° r educa,ion ? ~ A ™st 

3531 . Is there a preference and discrimination shown by parents with resnert to 
the best managed schools ’—Certainly. 3 puiems w un respect to 

J? 1 J here has b f“ a Ee P° rt fro™ a Select Committee of this House, recom 
mending the combined literary education of children during five days of the week 
and their separate religious instruction on the sixth day, and enforcing the necessaw 
attendance of children of both persuasions on the Sunday, in their respective places 
of worship ; do you consider that system applicable to the present state of things > 
—I have read that Report w'th much pleasure, and it is my decided opinion^ 
well as the opinion of the most intelligent of our clergy whom I have consulted 
upon the subject, that it would meet all objections. “ consulted 

■ fV ^ PP °n n i S 8mh a SyS ‘™ established i" the event of Parliament withdraw- 
ing either the whole or any portion of the funds now voted for schools in Ireland 
do yon consider that such schools, established on the principles recommended 
Certabily 00 ” 1 " 1 ’ W °” H “ proper sub j ect f” parochial contribution?— 

2524. Would there be any reluctance, in your opinion, on the part of the Dea- 
santry to contribute to the support of schools founded on those principles ’—/am 
sure there would not be; I recollect the Report, and it was that part of which! 
accordmg to mv recollection I most approved, the condition that Government aid 
was in all cases to be dependent on local contribution. 

2525. Has there been a species of jealousy hitherto entertained towards many 
1th ! - S°“# h wh !™ ,be Government aid is now administered, that 
XSlv b ’!- d ATn‘ Shed ; £ “? mT5 er removed ’ were the schools established pmo- 
chially At present the bulk of the peasantry do not avail themselves of those 
institutions at all - I have made very minute inquiries in my own neighbourhood 
and I know, that with the exception of a few straggling Roman Catholics that come 
into those schools, perhaps hoping to please their landlords, or some persons very 

^S«toS^£S,! hereUrare,yto be f °““ d “ y numlie/ of Rom'S 

2526. Has not this condition of obligatory Scripture reading, independently of 
the spiritual wants and principles of the parties, led to those difficulties you have 
described at the present moment .’-Certainly ; that was the sole impediment. 

2527 Do you conceive it has a tendency to increase Scripture reading ?— Quite 
he contrary ; there never was a more effectual mode of discouraging the reading of 
the Scriptures than by attempting to enforce it. * c 
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DOCUMENTS delivered in to the Committee by James R. Barry, Esq, 
7th May 1830. 


— No. 1. — 


PIER REGULATIONS. 

SUMMARY of the manner of Proceeding, to carry into effect the Regulations of the 
* Pjshery Board, agreed to on the 10th of May 1827, in respect to granting Aid for the 
Erection of a Fishery Pier. 

[Those Proceedings are stated in the order of time in which they are to be taken.'] 
Particulars requisite in respect to the Application. 


1 The secretary, when he gets an application, must see that it contains every particular 
required by the Regulations, before he proceeds to make it the subject of any official pro- 
ceedings, viz:— 1st. It must describe the situation on the coast where the erection of 
a Pier is solicited, and stale whether such a work would, in the opinion of the applicant, 
be likelv to increase the fisheries in that quarter.— 2d. It must state whether, in the event 
of a pier being erected there, any harbour dues, or tolls of any other kind, would be de- 
manded.— 3d. It must state whether any, and what security will be given, that the work 
would be kept in good order for the space of three years ; and 4thly. It must state whether 
any, and what sum, would be contributed from private sources towards the expense of 
erecting the pier. If the application be deficient in any of these particulars, the secretary 
must return it to the party, with instructions to the applicant to make it in every way con- 
formable to Regulation, and until then, he is to take no further notice of it, until it comes 
back to him again in a regular shape. 


No. l. 

Pier Regulations. 


Reference to the Inspector-general and Local Inspector. 


2. When the secretary has got the application before him in a regular shape, he must 
then refer it to the local inspector, with the printed form of queries prescribed on such 
occasions, desiring that officer to repair to the spot, and make the requisite inquiries, 
stating the results of them in that form. 

3. When the answers of the local inspector are returned to the secretary, he must then, 
if they appear to him so satisfactory as to warrant a further proceeding, refer the subject 
to the inspector-general, in the like way, for his answers. 

4. The secretary, if he finds either of these officers delay their answers beyond a reason- 
able time for furnishing them, must stop all salary or allowances due to them, until they 
shall have done their duty. 

Reference to the Engineer. 

5. The secretary, having got the answers of the local inspector and inspector-general, 
must lay them before the Board ; and the Board, if they appear to warrant a further inquiry 
into the matter, will refer the same printed form of queries to the engineer, with instruc- 
tions to him to repair to the spot, and should he agree with the officers who preceded him, 
then to prepare and draw out a. plan of a pier and quay, and prepare a specification of the 
manner in which the work is to be executed, and a detailed estimate of the probable expenses 
of the work, and to transmit the same to the office. 

6. The secretary, should he find this officer to delay the execution of his duty beyond 
a reasonable time, must in like manner suspend the payment of all salary or allowances 
accruing due to him, until that duty ibe done. 


The Plan. 

7. The secretary, having got from the engineer the plan, specification and estimate, must, 
before he proceeds further, take measures for ascertaining how far the plan is every way 
deserving of the Board’s adoption ; for this purpose, a reference to the party by whom the 
application was made, or those who feel an interest in its success, would be very necessary. 
Should objections be made to it, and those objections be removed, either by subsequent 
explanations, or by necessary changes in the original design, then a question should be 
put to the Board, whether the plan be adopted or not, and when the Board has finally agreed 
to it, the secretary must record on the face of the plan that they have done so, and date, 
and sign such minute of their having agreed to it. 

Lithographic Copies of Plan and Specification.. 

8. The plan and specification, whether in their original form, or subsequently amended, 
having been agreed to, lithographic copies of them should then be made for the uses herein- 
after mentioned. 
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Amount of Private Contribution to be named by the Board. 

d- o° V 9 - T h e Board should then proceed to determine with reference to the important <• , 
Pier Re g ulations^ object— the amount of the estimate,— the means of the party,— the provisions of tb°^ the 
5th Geo. IV. c. 64, s. 9, and other circumstances, — what sum they will require to b 6 ■ 
towards the general expenses of the pier ; and when they shall have named the sum 
mean to demand from the party, the secretary, before he proceeds further, must wr'r ■ ^ 
him, inclosing him copies of the plan and specification ; telling him what that sum is to 
asking him whether he will be ready to lodge such sum in the Bank of Ireland to the ’ * 3 ^ 
of the Board, in the event of their directing the work to be proceeded on ; the secret 
keeping secret all the while the estimate made by the engineer, it being a document 
to be reserved for the uses of the Board, and not to be imparted to any one. eant 

Public Notice of Proposals for a Contract. 


10. If the party says distinctly, and without reservation, that he will be ready w h en 

called upon, to pay the sum required, then the Board must direct the engineer to gh 
public notice to all persons desirous of contracting for the work ; and in order to give th* 
fullest information necessary to those who may be disposed to undertake it, lithographic 
copies of the plan and specification, as well as the printed forms to be used by those who 
mean to propose, should be distributed through the district in which it is to be built bv 
means of the local officers. * " 

11. This public notice should desire all persons to send their proposals under sealed 
covers, to the secretary, to be laid before the Board, and it should state the day when the 
proposals will be opened. 


Board’s Consideration of Proposals for a Contract. 

12. The Board when they open the proposals, and consider them, will, if necessary, refer 
them, or as many of them as^ they think proper, to the inspector-general, the local inspector 
and the engineer, for their joint inquiry and report upon such queries as shall be addressed 
to them touching those proposals. A proposal may be received from the landed proprietor 
of the place, where the. work is to be executed, seeking to become himself the contractor 
for such work ; but a distinct and separate guarantee must be given by him, at all events 
securing to the public the objects set forth in the first section. 


Contractor Accepted. 

13. The answers of the officers to whom the proposals were referred for inquiry, being 
returned to the office, the Board will then determine on the particular proposal they will 
finally adopt, as the most eligible. 

Board’s Grant of Money. 

14. The Board will then allocate to the work the balance sum to be paid out of their 
own funds, being the difference between the sum for which the contractor is to execute 
the work, and the sum which the party has previously agreed to subscribe. By this 
mode of proceeding, the Board may be called upon to contribute, in a lesser propor- 
tion, but never in a greater than what the law allows, because they will not, of course, 
agree to any proposal for a sum that would exceed the amount of the estimate, which esti- 
mate they have already made the basis of their intercourse with the party, in respect to 
his own contribution. 


Solicitor to prepare the Contract. 

15. The secretary must therf direct the solicitor to prepare the necessary form of con- 
tract and security to be executed. 

16. The contractor, and two persons to be approved of, must enter into a bond, condi- 
tioned for the due execution of the work, in a sum equal to one-half the sum expressed in 
the contract. The contract to be void if the work be not executed agreeable to specifica- 
tion, or if it be not completed within the time specified. 


Party to be apprised of the intended demand on him. 

17. The secretary must now apprise the party that the contract is about to be made out, 
and that he must prepare for the payment of the money. 


Money to be lodged in Bank before execution of Contract by the Board. 

18. When every necessary preliminary has been gone through, and the contract is 
ready for final execution by the Board, notice thereof must be given to the party, stating, 
that so soon as the money to be contributed by the applicant shall be lodged in the Bank 
of Ireland to the credit of the Commissioners, they will then, but not sooner, execute said 
contract. 

Inspection of the Work during its Progress. 

19. The | local inspector of fisheries, the inspector-general, and the engineer of the Cornmis- 
sioners will be required by their duties, to visit the work occasionally, and examine strictly 
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manner in which it is proceeding, and a person will be employed and paid by the 
into tne eJ . g t() act as a resident overseer, to be always on the spot. No payment will be 
G'onimiss^ contractor un til the inspector-general, the local inspector , and the engineer, shall 
made l ° v iously repaired to the place where the work is situated, and shall have inspected 
h ave P Q f t [ ie sa me ; and shall have transmitted to the Board their joint certificate, that 
l J* e sl ^ r j i j s proceeding, or has been executed (as the case may be) agreeable to the plan 
nd Specification , and is in every particular satisfactory to them. 

Mode of Payment. 

Where the sum agreed to be paid, shall not exceed 100 J. the whole of the demand 
■H°b discharged in one payment, on the work being certified in manner above stated, to 
h Teen duly completed. — Where the sum shall exceed 100 1. and shall not exceed 200/. 

| 6 vments will be made in two equal instalments ; the first instalment when one-half the 
•liTshall be certified as duly executed, and the second instalment when the whole work 
'hall be certified to have been completed.— Where the sum shall exceed 200/. and shall not 
S ceed 300 1. the payments will be made in three equal instalments ; the first instalment 
Wien one third part of the work shall be certified to have been duly executed ; the second 
nstalment wheu two-thirds of the work are so certified ; and the third instalment when 
the whole work shall be certified to have been completed. — Where the sum shall exceed 
0 1 the payments will be made in four equal instalments ; the first instalment when one- 
fourth part of the work shall be certified as duly executed ; the second instalment when 
one-half the work shall be so certified ; the third instalment when three-fourths of the work 
shall be so certified ; and the last instalment when the whole work shall be certified to have 
been completed. 

Fishery- Board. 

Agreed to, 17 th April 1828. 


— No. 2. — 

REPORT of Engineer on the Fishery Piers recently finished, as well as on such as are 
in Progress of Completion. 


Sir, Dublin, 20th March 1830. No. 2. 

ON the 16th of January, I proceeded on the inspection of the works mentioned in the order Report of Engineer 
you communicated, and on the 19th inst. returned to Dublin, having inspected the majority on the 
of the Fishery Piers on the coasts of Dublin, Louth, Down, Antrim, Donegal, Sligo, Mayo, Fishery Piers. 
Galway, Clare, Kerry and Cork. 

Since my former report on the piers which were then finished, those of Balbriggan, in 
the county of Dublin ; Belmullet, Saleen, Tarmon and Old Head, in the county of Mayo ; 

Kilbaha, in the county of Clare ; and Baltimore, in the county of Cork, have also been 
completed. 

Those of Lambay in the county of Dublin ; Newcastle and Kimmersport in the county 
of Down ; Greencastle, Porlmore, and Portnoe, in the county of Donegal ; Raughly, in the 
county of Sligo; Claddagh, in the county of Galway; Liscaimor and Kilrush, in the 
county of Clare ; Valentia and Kenmare in the county of Kerry ; Lawrence’s Cove and 
Cape Clear, in the county of Cork ; and Arthurstown in the county of Wexford, are in 
progress. 

The works at Port Balintrae, in the county of Antrim have not been recommenced. 

The works at fPyse’s Point, in the county of Waterford ; Carrickfergus, (Scotch quarter,) 
and Cushundun, in the county of Antrim, have not been as yet commenced. 

I have the satisfaction of being enabled to state, that no casualty or injury deserving of 
notice has occurred, either to the works in progress, or to those finished, although remark- 
ably high tides, concurring with storms last winter, put several of them to the severest 
trials, which fully justifies my reliance on the security of the principle I have adopted in 
the construction of these works. 

Utility and strength were almost the only qualities that from the low rates of the esti- 
mates, could have been expected in the execution of these works ; I have, however, the 
satisfaction of informing the Board that they not only possess those properties, but also 
h ave a workmanlike and respectable appearance. 

The finished works before enumerated answer the expectations in extending the fisheries, 
and promoting employment, and some of them far exceed the anticipations of general 
improvement, by the introduction of agricultural commerce and mercantile enterprise into 
istricts which before were totally unproductive of useful employment, from the want of 
oading or landing places, as well as the want of roads for the transit of agricultural pro- 
ace, and of the merchandize introduced in return for it. 
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At Balbriggan Pier, in the county of Dublin, the fishing craft, during f 
ist and north-east, heretofore suftered greatly in their rigging and men!; fr ° m th e 
ihermen were obliged in such cases to remain in care of their vessels exnoJrl SS ' The 
ups and perils, to prevent their destruction. At present they go to their L. to hard, 
full conviction that their vessels will now be in perfect security. In addition S * Under a 
is, I have to observe that the new h-rhnnr “ ait,0n to thJ 


^“Vienon uiat tneir vessels will now be in perfect security. In addition \ der a 
advantages I have to observe that the new harbour at Balbriggan had been nni* 0 the se 
days opened, when five or six colliers took refuge and were saved in it. Coals Jk^. a fe W 
previously an article of monopoly, (as colliers would not venture to take the 1 ,!'?^ 
winter,) have been since sold out of the vessels lying at the new pier to the n„hr Ur 
or six shillings per ton less than heretofore. ^ P u blic at fj Ve 

BtM/M Pier, in the county of Mayo, presented, as I was informed, an animate 
interesting appearance during the herring fishery, from the number of boat, 
it. At the time of my inspection, there were lying in it boats from Enniskea in th Wl ^iu 
ran n f ty ’ “if!* j ernng8 '. A " tor " prevented them from getting into Westport 
ran for Bdmulla, and a merchant residing in that town allowed the people of tK, ht ! 
take as much fish as they pleased for their own supply at a fired price, and tooft* *" 
mainder at the same price, which he cured. At tile same time, four lame vessel?' 
lymg at the pier taking m freights of corn, &c. one of which I was informed had 
ten days before with a cargo of oats for Glasgow, and had then returned for aStffiX 1 

r^ffirtnKlSr,?- SiXyearS as ° * fish ” S ” S8d ~ -^24 

the‘oier' t Ji e ni P J° P T° r ° f ,h ' P j Ce - “* tes that 1,e “V waited forthe comple L*“ r 
%uous’,„ it 58 ° 0rn “ nd mercant,le a ‘°'e. "kMl t«d been commenced c"" 

county, from its position at the entrance of Blaeksod R 
o/th^rkh ' “ ’? lu “ ble aocommod«ioii ; and from its contiguity to the best fishing 
Se^o'them N ’lira" Kr *° ““ P,shermen °f tfe eistern coast, provfsH 
N doubt this wild sequestered spot will soon have its village or £»' 
g l , as a road terminating on a pier almost iavariably produces that effect 
At OH Head Pier, in the same county, the impression that such limited funds r.ii 
sta?d the sea at h d at at l tbe ' r were '"^equate to construct a work that would with 

t£ work h.vin.Kf P f retard 'd speculation, but the completion and evident securit, rf 
the work, having entirely removed that impression, its capabilities for imnrovine the f, ! 

Lon be n “eve“ped , ' Ct ' “ de ' ‘ h ' ‘'h'™ 1 of the Marquis o! Sligo, 3 

ETnd " S I wred “d- I understand Lord C.rbery, the proprietor of the X? 

nranm inn „T*n ' an<J ° lhet at ™*ure. '» te built c-ontiguLLo Lhe pier 
fisheries off thM part' Lf the S'"*’ “ ““ ‘ he e5tensi,e P™secutiok of tk 

finSrf P Kel! 1 a, ad tr„s‘T 8 . resulti " g f '°“ works which have for some time bee" 
of Le Bom Ho the minci iT 'T / °”> ,nduoe me ™pectfully to recall the attentio» 
fi e blr!r • d au P nnci P le I ventured to assert, on the general subject of the utility of 
of thc^usVof Commo^ 38 “ the j' ghth Re P ort t0 Parliament, printed by o^der 

I c3ea,red ,o sh™ ,b S ,', Page 7 °’ 7 '' “?, d ?!• a ” d ia tha Tenth Report, p. ,6, wVeia 
for employment and industry to sma i! chl ; a P structures bringing accommodation 

where extensive tracts nfrj t0 * ha doors of the population in wild and sequestered districts, 
mote emnlovmerU ira! f i' 1 Iand Ia - V “ncultryated, were better calculated to pro- 

SfugeT,? 2E Cir p '°’ e th COnd ' tl ‘ ra of lbe lab °"™S olsss, than a few experts 
especially as thS sure ,3, T “ f ™ p ? in,s of th ? had been suggested, 

considerable a portion of th sof, d utility, local contribution from private funds, tom so 
portion of the expense o7L“a Mer. ^ “ eC “ tlng the fonMr - ,nd woald constitute any 


Henry Townsend, Esq. 
8tc. &c. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 

(signed) J. Donnell, 

Harbour Engineer. 
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—No. 3 — 

[ This Form to be given Gratis.] 


FORM FOR IIE PAIRS AND SUPPLIES. 

IRISH FISHERY LOAN FUND. 


District of 


Articles to be supplied out of the above Fund. 


Hooks, 

Hemp, 

Rosin, 

Plank, 

Lines, 

Oars, 

Oakum, 

Spars, 

Nets, 

Paint, 

Nails, 

Sail-Cloth, 

Yam, 

Pitch, 

Cork, 

Salt, 

Ropes, 

Tar, 

Timbers, 

Barrels. 


Other articles may be wanted than those above enumerated which, if necessary, shall be 
also supplied. 


No. 3. 

Irish Fishery Loan 
Fund. 


Instructions for filling up each of the within Nos. in this Paper. 

No. I. Any poor and industrious fisherman who may wish to avail himself of the above 
Loan, having obtained from, the local inspector of his district one of those forms, must 
carry it to any neighbouring magistrate or other gentleman to whom he may be known, or 
to the nearest clergyman of any religious persuasion, some of whom must certify in 
No. VI. that the fisherman so applying, is a poor and industrious man, possessing a good 
character, deserving therefore of assistance, and one likely, from the produce of his labour, 
to be able to repay any small sum that might be granted to him in the way of Loan. — The 
fisherman having obtained this recommendation in his favour, must return the document to 
the local inspector. 

No. II. The local inspector having thus got the recommendation in favour of the fisher- 
man, and being satisfied of its sufficiency, will then proceed to inquire into the nature and 
extent of his wants. If the fisherman should appear to want those articles only which are 
known by the name of fishing tackle, or should want any of the above materials for repair- 
ing or supplying only a small boat, the local inspector will be authorised to grant an order 
in No. VII. for such articles and materials as will amount in value to any sum not exceed- 
ing 4 1 . ; but should the fisherman so applying appear to want materials for the repairs of 
a larger description of boat, the local inspector will, in that case, be allowed to extend his 
order to any sum not exceeding 8 /. Where boats and vessels shall require repairs, the 
expense of which will be likely to exceed this sum, a special application must be made to the 
Board. The order to be given to the fisherman will be addressed to any person residing in or 
contiguous to the district who shall trade in any of the above articles required for his use. 
A list of those persons will be registered in the Fishery Office of the district, out of whom 
the fisherman will be at liberty to choose for himself the individual trader at whose shop 
he may wish to purchase what he wants. The local inspector must accurately describe the 
name, residence, and post town, of the person on whom the order is given, so as to inform the 
office in Dublin where to address him, by letter, if necessary. 


No. III. The local inspector, at the same time that he gives the order on the trader 
for the goods which he considers necessary for the fisherman, must require from him a pro- 
missory note, with two sureties joined with him therein, payable to the Secretary of the 
Commissioners of the Irish Fisheries, in twelve months after date, for the same amount that 
shall be expressed in the order, with interest thereon at the rate of five per cent, taking 
down the particulars of the note in No. VIII. ; and in order to simplify the accounts of the 
Commissioners as much as possible, it will be desirable to avoid all fractional parts of 
a shilling in every such order or note. If any one fisherman should want more of the above 
articles than he can procure from any one trader, separate orders must be given to, and 
separate notes passed by him. 

No. IV. The trader or shopkeeper who supplies the fisherman with the articles wanted 
by him, must write out his bill in No. IX., describing the particulars of the articles fur- 
nished, with the prices charged for each, and taking care that the amount of his bill 
strictly corresponds with the amount of the officer’s order ; after which he must subcribe 
the declaration contained in No. X. 

No. V. The fisherman must certify in No. XI. (should no objection exist thereto) his 
approbation of the quality of the articles given to him, and of the prices charged for the 
same. 
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No. VI. 

Recommendation in favour of the Fisherman. 


[ The Persons signing this Recommendation must mention their place of Residence.'] 


No. 3. 


Irish Fishery Loan I Certify that Fisherman is 

Fund. and industrious man, possessing a good character, deserving therefore of assistance 1 ?/°°'' 
Form for Repairs likely from the produce of his labour to be able to repay any small sum that man be erantJ^ 
and Supplies. him in the way of loan. J & Tanle d to 


Given under my hand, this 


day of 


No. VII. 

Order of the Local Inspector on the Trader or Shopkeeper 

%>I he Ins P ec *. or fake care to see, before he gives the Order, that the person who subscribes the 
Recommendation m No. VI. is a respectable person, such as described in Section No. I. of this Paper. 


Please to deliver to the within named 

such of the materials enumerated on the other side, not exceeding in value the sum of 


as he may require for the prosecution of the Fisheries. 
Dated at this day of 


183 


Residing at 


Inspector of Fisheries. 


Particulars of Note taken from the Fisherman in exchange for the Order, No. VII. 
No. of Note, 

Name and Residence of Fisherman, 

Name and Residence! 

of first Surety, J 
Name and Residence*! 

of second Surety, j 
Date of Note, 

Period — Twelve Months after date, 

* When due, 

For Materials, 

Interest thereon at 5 per Cent, 

Total Sum, \ 


' The Officer in staling the period when due, should allow, ( as in all such cases,) three days of grace- 
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No. IX. 

foil of Trader or Shopkeeper for the Articles supplied to the Fisherman. 


Day of 

Bought of 


No. 3. 

Irish Fishery Loan 
Fund. 

Form for Repairs 
and Supplies. 


The Amount of the Bill must not exceed the Amount of the Inspectors Order. 


No. X. 

Declaration of Trader or Shopkeeper as to the Articles supplied by him. 


1 hereby declare, that the Articles set forth in No. IX. of this Document, have been 
charged at the lowest Cash Prices. And I further declare, that I have not given the 
Fisherman, (or any other person for him), in Money, any part or portion of the Local 
Inspector’s Order on me, (as stated in No. VII.) but that the whole Amount of said Order 
was given him in Materials only, precisely such as are set forth in my Account No. IX. 

Trader or Shopkeeper. 


No. XI. 

Fisherman’s Receipt and Approval of the Articles supplied to him. 


I have received the Articles described in the Bill No. IX. and I think them ol a good 
quality, and the prices charged for them fair and reasonable. 

Given under my hand, this of 18 

Witness present, Fisherman. 
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No. 3. MODE OF OBTAINING PAYMENT. 

Irish Fishery Loan The Trader or Shopkeeper who has supplied the above Articles must lose no time i 
Form for" Re ' transmittin g this Document in manner hereinafter mentioned, to the Fishery Office 
and Supplies* 1 ™ Dublin > when > *f * be correctly filled in every particular, it will be put into course If 
V. rJ payment. 

The manner in which the Trader or Shopkeeper is to forward this Document is this 

Le must put it under a clean cover, and direct the cover thus, 

COMMISSIONERS OF FISHERIES. 

Sir EDWARD S. LEES, 

General Post-Office, 

Dublin. 


A Form of Receipt will be sent down to the Trader or Shopkeeper, through the Fishery 
Officer, for the total Amount of all the Documents to be paid to him, which Receipt, upon 
being produced at the Fishery Office in Dublin, duly signed, will entitle the bearer to 
a check on the Bank of Ireland for the entire amount in one sum. 
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ON THE STATE OF THE POOR IN IRELAND: 


— No. 4. — 

[This Form to be given graft's.] 
BOAT-BUILDING FORM. 

IRISH FISHERY LOAN FUND. 
jj 0> Co. of District of 


General Regulations. 

No. I. Any person wishing to obtain a loan for building a boat, having procured from 
tha local inspector of his district one of those printed Forms, must carry it to any neigh- 
bouring magistrate, or other gentleman, to whom he may be known, or to the nearest 
clergyman of any religious persuasion, some one of whom must certify in No. VI. that the 
fisherman so applying is a poor and industrious man, likely to repay a sum to be advanced 
for a boat, and therefore a fit and proper person to receive from the Commissioners a boat 
of the description therein named. 

No. II. The fisherman, having obtained this recommendation in his favour, is to return it 
to the local inspector, who must make his report in No. VII, stating whether the applicant 
is or is not, in his opinion, a person to whom he would recommend a loan to be made 
towards enabling him to build a boat; and if he does, the description and tonnage of the 
boat he would recommend to be built, and the amount per ton which such a boat, in his 
opinion, ought to cost, provided that the whole amount of the sum to be paid by the Com- 
missioners towards the building of the said boat shall not exceed the sum of 30/. 

No. III. The Report of the local inspector is then to be forwarded by him to the inspec- 
tor-general, who must, in No. VIII, make his report therein, stating how far he agrees with, 
or differs from the local inspector, and the grounds of his opinion. The inspector-general 
must then transmit this paper to the Board in Dublin. 

No. IV. The Board, upon receiving and considering these reports, will determine on the 
persons to whom loans will be granted, upon which the names of such persons will be 
transmitted to the local inspectors, who will then notify, in their respective districts, the 
names of the different persons to whom grants have been made. 

No. V. Upon this, each grantee must himself look out for the most eligible person conve- 
nient to his own residence, with whom, subject to the approval of the Board, he is to contract 
for the boat. The price of the boat having been agreed upon, and a contract having been 
executed thereon between the builder and the grantee, a note must be passed by the latter 
to the secretary of the Commissioners, with two sureties joined therein, for the whole expense 
of the boat about to be built, payable at the expiration of twelve months from the date 
thereof. The grantee must, in his contract with the builder, require the boat to be com- 
menced and concluded within what shall be considered by all parties a reasonable time ; 
and when the building of the boat shall have been completed, and the boat has been 
actually launched, and is so fully furnished in point of outfit as to be ready for an imme- 
diate prosecution of the fisheries, the expense of the boat will be paid upon the joint 
certificate of the grantee, the inspector-general and the local inspector. 


No. VI. 

Recommendation in favour of the Fisherman. 


C The Persons signing this Recommendation must mention their place of Residence, and describe their 
station or occupation in Society.] 


Given under hand, 

this day of 
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No. 4. 

Irish Fishery Loan 
Fund. 

Boat Building 
Form. 


No. VII. 

Report of the Local Inspector. 



No. VIII. 

Report of the Inspector General. 



INDORSEMENT TO No. 4. 
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ON THE STATE OF THE POOR IN IRELAND. 


Mortis, 11 ° die Maii, 1830. 

Robert De la Cour, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

2528. DO you hold any public situation in the county of Cork ? — Not at present ; Robert De la Cour, 

I did hold the office of county treasurer, and I still continue to discharge the duties ^ s< ^ , 

of that office in conjunction with my son, who is officially the treasurer of the ^ ^ 

C ° 2529. You were examined before a Committee of the House of Commons in the 

year 1 825 ^ ^ vvaS- . . . c 

2' 30. I believe you then explained to the Committee a plan and suggestion tor 
the valuation of the county of Cork? — I did. 

2531. Has that plan been since carried into effect? — It has. 

2532. Can you explain to the Committee the system which you have pursued, 
and the practical results of that operation ? — I have brought with me the heads ot 
the plan which was in the first instance submitted to the consideration of the 
county, and acted on by the several baronies within it ; and I have also brought 
with me the returns which we received from the valuators, who were appointed in 
each barony conformably to that plan ; and I have further brought with me what 
we call the County Books, containing the applotments which were formed from those 
returns for the purpose of equalizing the county assessments. 

2533. Have the county assessments been levied on that valuation? — They have 
not as yet. 

2534. For what reason have they not yet been levied on that valuation ? — The 
county books have not been completed until within a short time, and we found that 
one portion of the county, namely, the town and liberty of Youghal, resisted the 
usual assessment which had been levied on that portion of the county from time 
immemorial, I believe ; and under the direction of the grand jury at last summer 
assizes, I submitted the whole of our proceedings to the opinion of counsel, desiring 
advice how we should then proceed under such circumstances ; and the advice 
asked was in the first place desiring to know whether our proceedings had been con- 
formable to the Act of the 49 Geo. Ill, c. 84, I think section 23, and whether our 
works, having been conducted under the provisions of that Act, we were warranted 
now in assessing our county levies in conformity to the applotments which we had 
formed ; and desiring further his opinion, how we should proceed with respect to 
that part of the county from which we had not been able as yet to obtain a return 
of the valuation. That counsel was Mr. George Bennett, w'ho appeared betore 
the grand jury at the last spring assizes ; and under his instructions I framed 
a clause, for the purpose of submitting it to the present Parliament, confirmatory of 
the proceedings which we had undertaken, and empowering us also to obtain 
a valuation from that part of the county where we had hitherto failed. He deemed 
it expedient to advise us in that way, because he observed, that in our work we 
had gone further than the Act of the 49 Geo. III. directed us, namely, that we had 
obtained not only the names and contents of the several manors, parishes and deno- 
minations of land within the county, but that we had also obtained a valuation of 
them ; and he, as Baron Pennefather had said before, observed, that we had in 
fact carried the provisions of that Act into effect, but that the Act itself had been 
so far omissive in not having directed a valuation ; the object having been evidently 
to equalize the levies that each portion of land should pay, according to its relative 
value and extent combined together; but that the word value having been omitted in 
the Act, he thought it would be advisable for us to have a short clause introduced, 
confirmatory of what we had done, which he and Baron Pennefather both agreed was 
strictly in accordance to the spirit and intention of that Act. 

2 535- Have you any copy of that clause ? — I have w'ith me a copy of the clause, 
of which I had forwarded another copy to the Honourable Member who puts the 
question. 

2536. If this clause is introduced as a separate measure, it must be introduced 
as a private bill ? — So I should apprehend. 

2537* By making the provisions extend not only to a case like that of the 
county of Cork, in which the valuation has taken place, as legalizing such valua- 
tion, but allowing other counties that choose to pursue the same course, to have a 
legal authority for their operations, it would then become a public bill, would it 
n otr — I am not prepared to answer that. 

589.- E e 4 253S. Do 
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2538. Do you think it possible, from the documents before you to m 
Committee a distinct idea of the details of the plan you have pursued ?JlT V he 
I should hope the documents I have brought here will be considered cnmrS.^ 
satisfactory and explicit. '' uu »pietely 

2539- Perhaps you will have the goodness to proceed with that explanation : 
The instructions which I received from the grand jury were so Ions s 1 “ 
Summer Assizes 1 824, and I have brought with me a copy of the present™ 3S 
which was then made and fiated by the courts. In consequence of that I diJS 
my attention to the subject, and I suggested a plan for proceeding in order ? 
obtain the valuation, the heads of which I have also printed and distributed • 

I have brought a copy of that with me also. Baronial committees were appoint 
and those baronial committees selected persons whom they thought competent ?’ 
undertake the valuation of each barony. P ut to 

2540. Were these committees appointed by the grand jury ?— They were net. 
they were appointed by the baronies themselves, the high constable in the fim 
mstance calling on the principal ratepayers to supply and to select or elect person* 
W thou § ht most com petent to form a superintending baronial committee • 

and those committees were formed of the most respectable and intelligent gentle’ 
men, as far as I can judge, in every barony in the county, such gentlemen in 
general, who compose the grand juries of the county ; they then appointed such 
persons, without reference to rank or condition, but whose knowledge of the 
subject and on whose integrity they thought they could with the most confidence 
rely , 1 do also believe that the selection was in general, with very few exceptions 
as judicious as could have been wished. Being informed that those valuators were 
appointed, I supplied them with tables to form their returns to be made upon 
inspection of the different farms within their barony ; and I prefixed to each such 
an abstract of instructions as I thought might be necessary to guide them in their 
proceedings. It appeared to me to be expedient that the valuation should be made 
relatively just, but rather under than even equal to the precise productive value of 
the land, because I considered that any variation in prices, and those contingencies to 
which every country must be liable, vicissitudes of seasons and casualties against 
which there can be no provision made, might possibly reduce the value below°what 
it was estimated at, if the actual productive value of the land was taken - the 
instructions, consequently, which I gave were, that the value should be, in the 
first instance, struck at that rate which a fair-dealing liberal landlord ouo-ht to 
expect from an industrious and responsible tenant, giving at the same time a scale 
of prices, which scale underwent a vast deal of examination and of conference. 

a . . ob j ect ° f tbat valuation was to establish the just proportion between 
different descriptions of land, so as to equalize the amount of the grand jurv assess- 
w * s not that ob J ect t0 be obtained by fixing any arbitrary scale of prices 
whether he same was high or low ?— It is ve?y true, and" man, „L of opinion- 
some at least were of opinion that it was of no conseqaence what scale of prices 
Zi P r ° vlded the y " ere relatively just and fair: to me, I confess, it appeared, 
that although we should be moderate in the value, still that as our county hooks 

to estohhT” 1 r eC H rd H° f K ^ ° f the il would bc necessa rj for ns 

to establish a standard by which that value could be at all times ascertained, 

and therefore, what I suggested was, and it was approved of at a meeting of, 
L, I \" S TTT and respectable assemblage of persons as ever met in om 

h and w-e h .b Wh fi° e i > ,l n a PP r T d ° f bef ° re 1 undert0 ° k to act conclusively on 
it, and we then fixed the price of wheat to he estimated at I s. 3 d. a stone, or 1 ft s. 
the barrel of ao stone; barley we struck at g j d. per stone, or I 2 s. 8 d. the barrel 
° f 6 Tn 6 ' a ° d j I ,t V' 8 , d ' the barrel of 3 6 stone; oats we struck at 1 s. 5 j if- 
astone, 18,. 9 d. the , burn of ,4 stone, and : 1. os. 7 d. the barrel of 33 stone; 
butter we struck at 3 1. the hundred, what is called currency ; and the mirk: of 
pork which is an arhcle of consderable profit and dealing with us, we struck at 
1 l. 5 s. the cwt. I may also mention here, that Mr. Goulburn having been kind 
duced se°J°m mun ‘ cate f “a °° ‘ he Sub j eCt ° f the Val “ d on Bill which he intro- 
S-S h ,h to -f ! her<! WaS , bUt Verj little difference between the stand- 
ards which he thoughts proper t° strike, and those which I had adopted; and 

we bad i™ I 1 f e “ Ce W ' th h ! m > ‘!' e S,andlrds are “O” Ptocisely those tvhich 
had in the first instance adopted; any difference there was, I believe Mr. 
Goulburn, on consideration, adopted the same. 1 then gave a precedent of the 

pricTs'oflaud 1 ^ th , valuat, “ n should be made, forming® columns for the different 
prices ot land ; number one, land valued at 2 l. and upwards the acre ; number two 

fro.n 
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\l 10 s. to 2 /. ; number three, from iV. to 1 1. io s. ; number four, from lo s. Robert De la Cour, 
from , . number five, from ios. to 5 s. ; leaving a column for the average value of the Esq- 

t0 ble’parts of these lands, and also columns designating the coarse land, and bog or v ' / 

ara tain which each farm contained. Those returns which I submit to the Com- 

m -ttee are specimens of the returns that were made to us in the first instance by 3 ' 

'he baronial valuators. They commenced with one parish, and taking what is the 
* neral denomination of land in our county, called ploughland ; in other counties 
there are townlands, and in our county there are some divisions that have the de- 
nomination of townlands, but they are synonimous. 

2 <4.2. Is the ploughland a denomination of land consisting of any definite number 
of acres, or any definite value?— No; far the reverse. We have some plough- 
lands containing 2,000 acres, and some ploughlands not containing 50 acres. 

2543- Being indefinite as to number of acres, are they definite with respect to 
their relative value ? — Very much the reverse ; equally indefinite, of course. 

2544. Was not the former system of grand jury plough assessments one which 
imposed an equal taxation on these ploughlands ? — Yes ; it was grossly unjust. 

Those returns specify the occupying tenant on each ploughland : the first column 
contains the number of acres in the gross which each farm consisted of, and the 
subsequent columns determine the quantity of each description of land, putting an 
average value on the arable part, and a gross value on the coarse land, the bog 
and mountain which it contains ; from those returns, having been provided with 
them throughout the county, we formed our county books. 

2545. Is it in your recollection what time the making up of these returns occu- 
pied ? — A vast deal of time; there were a great many difficulties occurred; a variety 
of objections were offered : they were from time to time heard, and in fact, you 
may say, the whole of our proceedings have occupied now, I should suppose, 
between four and five years. They have been exceedingly dilatory in many in- 
stances, and objections were from time to time made, heard and reheard ; a revision 
of the valuation also took place which it is necessary to state, because it occurred 
to me, although the valuation of a barony might be quite correct as within itself, 
still that the valuations in one barony might not have been guided precisely by the 
same standard, or the same opinion of that standard, which did prevail in another 
barony, and there was a revision of all the valuations taken by two persons whom 
I deemed, and who I believe were exceedingly competent for the undertaking ; one 
of whom is present in the room, whom I may also add, in justice I ought to add, 
has been my most efficient assistant in going through the whole work, Mr. John 
Mahony. 

2546. Did that revision take place before any further proceedings were instituted 
on the first valuations ? — it did, before our county books were formed. This is 
one book [ producing it\ which specifies all of the baronies of our county ; this is not 
complete ; this column contains the contents of each barony, this the whole valua- 
tion, and those are tables of applotments which are still to be filled up; but this 
refers to the whole of the baronies of the county, and will exhibit to the county at 
large what the proportion of each barony should pay, according to any given 
amount of assessment. 

2547. In this book which you have produced it would appear that the contents 
of the county of Cork appear to be 1,673,999 acres 3 roods 1 perch r — It does. 

2548. Is that the close survey? — 'Yes, so I understand it to be; if I understand 
the question right, it is the precise number of acres. 

2549. How was that result attained ; on what data ? — It was attained by the 
examination of leases, and by the evidence of the parties themselves, who, however 
reluctant in the first instance to declare the contents of their farms, when they came 
to understand the measure that was to follow, that it was to lead to an equalization 
of assessment, we found they were exceedingly anxious to give every information 
required. 

2550. It appears also from this same book that the valuation of the county 
amounts to 908,739/. 05. i-irf.? — It does. 

2551. Is that founded on the scale of prices to which you have referred r It 
is not. 

2552. Upon what scale of prices is that valuation founded ?-—l he return made 

to us was, as I have already stated, at such rents as liberal fair-dealing landlords 
should expect from responsible industrious tenants ; and then it occurred to me, 
and it met with the approbation of the county, that in order to be quite sure that 
we stood on sure ground with respect to the taxation of the county, we should 
1 589. Ff deduct 
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Robert t)e k Cour, deduct 25 per cent from those returns ; so that no possible variety of pr j c 

Es 1' casualties that could in any probability be apprehended, would ever lead to an ’ D ° 
taxation of the county, grounded on that assessment. 0Ver ' 

2 553 - Are those contents given in Irish or in English acres ? — In En«r u 
statute acres. That is merely to show the Committee that we shall have one bo u 
which will at all times specify the proportion which each barony should pay 0 f ° k ’ 
given sum. Here is a barony book which is complete [producing it]. J an y 
2554. There is one barony omitted ?— The town of Bandon is omitted ; j t j s n 
barony ; there is no land connected with the town. They have resisted our lev"” 
the addition that will be made to that, when we can prevail on them to come ^ ’ 
will be a very trifling addition. Youghal is marked unsettled, as we have not o't 
from the town of Youghal itself a return ; but by means of the municipal office^ 
there, I was furnished with a valuation, and I inserted that, not doubting ;[ S 
accuracy. It was the opinion of Mr. Bennett that we may not be sufficiently 
authorized by that return to applot for it, and to enforce the county levies, for which 
reason he recommended the clause which I have submitted to the Committee. ^ 
2 555 - Could you inform the Committee what proportion this valuation, which 
is here given, bears to the actual rent receivable within the district? — That U 
received ? 

2 556. Yes ? — I cannot possibly do that. 

2 557 * Is it above, or below the actual receipt? — Below, certainly. 

2558. Therefore the amount of rent received within the county would appear to 
be more, according to your judgment, and the judgment of those who were con 
cerned m this operation, than is the fair rent which a liberal landlord would claim 
from his tenants ?— Not so; because this valuation is 25 per cent under such a rent 
as we consider a fair-judging landlord ought to receive. 

2559. Adding 25 per cent to this, have you any means of judgiug how far that 

amount would be co-existent with the rents so received ? — I have, so far as this 
that our valuation has been exhibited, in many instances, to the landed proprietors 
of the county, and I do not recollect any one instance in which there was not 
a confirmation of those returns by the opinions of the landed proprietors with resnert 
to their own properties. p 

2560. By a confirmation, do you mean that the amount of rent actually was 

agreeable to the amount of rent which you calculated a fair landlord ought to receive? 
—We considered an addition of 25 per cent to our valuation would Constitute such 
a rent as their property ought to let for, and that they ought to be satisfied with 
In severed instances we have had an opportunity of resorting to that confirmation. 
This will explain to the Committee more at large the course which we have taken 
\ producing a book]. The first page of every baronial book will exhibit the whole of 
the county, every barony within the county, and the contents ; the average value is 
put here only m pencil, and the annual value ; and this column will contain the 
proportion of the county charge on a sum of 20,000/. which each barony should 
pay. 1 he Committee, I suppose, are aware that there are two descriptions of 

charges levied under grand jury presentments ; one is that which is called the 
amount of the levy on the county at large, and the other is strictly a baronial levy, 
esmh 6 G Tr y ¥ ,argG con )P r ' zes the expenses of the gaol, our police 

Ch n rge r’ COntlDgent ex P enses > ‘he salaries of public officers, 
weirunLrStand er —7 am aWare several members of the Committee very 

wfthin thp Karr> d ’ “ P resen ‘ments are confined to the repair of roads 

Tufto Si* T damage a ? hap P S ? be done t0 property," not ambunt- 
“g to 1 > a11 of that amount are levied on the county at large under the present 

system. Next comes the parochial valuations : this is the barony of Imokilly • and 
this table containing an estimate of the contents, and relative annual value of the 
several unions, parishes, and pans of parishes within the barony of Imokilly with 
their respective proportions of the county charge under a jury levy on said barony 

tent^o^/he „ h sr,r t d i ff r‘ p , arishes " i,hin that 

tents of the parishes ; here is the value per acre ; this is the total value ; this is the 
Sd nTvnn CO a r t" S f "" ™ lua “ on we ha ™ had, that each of those parishes 
next’it Contains £ f l a*' .^“7 P roCi;eds in the same way. And 

townllds ™ *n nfl T “ lbs parish ° f A 6 hada ’ 'hose ™ different 

those toy™ lands*** “"V 110 content5 I this “'™n “"tains the contents of 

toS vair and Ih- S ” e pe a ° f those this contains the 

WM value, and thts column contains the proportion of each townland under a levy 

of 
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oool. The proportion which each townland shall pay is described in this Hubert Vela Pour. 

olainn, on a levy of 1,000/. i , 

00 Jj 1# These contents still continue in English acres i — Yes. 

2^62! The money in English currency ?— And the money in English currency. 

Next comes applotment tables upon the parishes, which afford the treasurer an 1 3 ' 

^ nortunity of forming tables of applotments for the high constable, specifying the 

m which each townland should pay on any given sum from 5,000 1. down 
® j d . • the sums are placed on each side merely to direct the eye ; but it appears 
that the parish of Aghada should, on a levy of 5,000 /. pay 831 /. 15s. 9 d. 

2563. Having ascertained that the parish of Aghada would, in that case, pay 

8 1 k’ ow does the treasurer or collector proceed to ascertain how much each of 

the townlands therein is to pay r— There are applotment tables showing the pro- 
portion of the county rate which each ploughland or townland in every parish 
should pay; assuming that the charge is 1,000/. the townland of Angham in this 
parish should pay 81 . 5s. 3d. and so in proportion. 

2564. Now, having found out in this table that the separate townland to which 
you have referred is to pay a given sum, how is the repartition of that made on 
the several lands within that townland ? -Then it should be made under the 
36th of the late King, Geo. III. all that the treasurer can do, and the Committee 

1 am sure will find it as much as he can be fairly required to do, is to give tables 
of applotment as low as the townlands. The high constable is then to serve 
notices on those townlands, calling on them to applot among themselves, and to 
pay him within a certain time the amount of that assessment, and to levy it amongst 
themselves, or else he will himself levy at large on those townlands, and leave 
it to them afterwards to distribute it amongst themselves as they please. 

2565. Then the documents you have proved establish a regular scale of taxa- 
tion, by which the entire taxation is carried down to the townland, and when it 
reaches the townland, you rely on the distribution of the inhabitants themselves ? 

Precisely so; they will always have the tables of valuation to refer to if they 

should think proper ; but I think there could be no doubt entertained that when 
they come to have the assessment levied in that way, they will be very anxious to 
have the matter adjusted amongst themselves. It is also necessary to state to the 
Committee, that under the provision of the 49th of the King, similar tables 
to these were posted in each barony, and all parties, were called on to come in and 
object if they found any valuation was incorrect or injurious to any individual. 

There were but very few objections made to the assessments, they were heard 
and determined, and the paucity of those objections tended still to confirm us in 
the justice and fairness of the valuation that had been made. 

2566. Can you state what the expense of these proceedings were?— I can; the 
whole amount levied was 2 \d. per acre on the county, amounting altogether to 
a sum of about 14,000/. 

2567. Under the provision of what Act of Parliament was that presentment 
made?: — 49 Geo. Ill, c. 84, I think sect. 23. 

2568. Does that statute provide any mode of defraying the expense by present- 

ment ? — It does not specifically ; but here is a report which I thought it necessary 
to put into the hands of our judges of assize before they came into the county, 
while we were proceeding with this measure. I took the liberty 01 making t is 
remark, “ The 36 Geo. Ill, c. 36, s. 52 & 53 , evidently legislates on the 
presumption, that the county book determines the whole sum to be collected, 
and the portions thereof which each manor, parish or denomination should 
pay, according to its contents. The 49 Geo. Ill, refers to this ^clause of the 
36th, and manifestly intends to empower grand juries in such counties as 
either have no county book, or in which the manors, parishes and denomination 
with their contents are not inserted, to provide a document that will give this neces- 
sary official information to the treasurer, and enable him to insert in his warran s 
the portions which each denomination should pay.’ , 

2569. Does not the law require that the specific Act of Parliament under 
which any presentment is made should be set forth on the presentmen 1 se . 

2570. Supposing any of these presentments had been traversed and brought to 
the test of the direct legality of the presentment, independently of the public advan- 
tage derived from the operation, do you conceive that one of those presentments 
would have stood?— I have no doubt they would ; and for this reason, that having 
put this report into the hands of Baron Pennefather and Judge Torrens. 1 he 
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Robert De la Covr, Baron charged the grand jury, when they came into the county, having read tl 
Es 1 - report, that the Act of 49 Geo. Ill, although it was silent with respect to ft 

v / valuation, still that the spirit and intention of that Act was manifestly to sanct' 

n May, suc h a work as we had executed, and that therefore, in their opinion, it was 0'°° 

1 3 °" formable to the Act, and that the presentment by the grand jury was legal. ° n ' 

2571. There being no power of presenting money given in that statute at all 

the word valuation not being introduced into that Act, however important the w 0 t 
might be in itself, do you not consider it would be an amendment of the law if 
direct power of presenting was given ? — I subscribe to a much better opinion tha C 
my own-. The opinion of those judges, that grand juries were authorized to provid 
a valuation, and as evidently that could not be done by anv other means than thos 6 

we had resorted to, it was the fair inference that the presentment was legal. e 

2572. Do you know any other instance in which the grand juries exercise 

a power of taxation, in which that power of taxation is not given to them in exm™. 
terms?— I do not. pre8s 


2573. Have you had much communication with Mr. Griffiths, the Government 
engineer, in the course of this proceeding ? — A good deal ; frequently. 

2 57 4 - Are you aware whether there is much dissimilarity in the proceedings of 
Mr. Griffiths, under Mr. Goulburn’s Act, between this proceeding and those °that 
have been pursued by yourself? — I am not aware that Mr. Griffiths has ever yet 
acted under Mr. Goulburn’s Bill, but I should suppose from the communications 
that have taken place between him and me, and his entire approbation of our 
work, that his would be almost precisely conformable to it, as far as it was prac- 
ticable. There is no part of our work with which Mr. Griffiths has not been inti- 
mately acquainted. 

2575. Are you of opinion there are many counties in Ireland in which a work 
of this description could be undertaken voluntarily by the gentlemen of the county 
carried on in the manner in which it has been carried on in your county ? — I can- 
not presume to judge of the disposition or the capacities of the other counties- 
but I should think we ought not to fancy ourselves to be exclusively gifted with 
qualifications for executing a work of public utility. 

2576. Do you not consider it would be essential for national purposes that the 
valuation which is to succeed the trigonometrical survey should be uniform in its 
principle throughout all Ireland, so as to afford a relative view of the territorial 
resources of the counties ? — I do. 

2 577 - U it was left to the independent operations of the several counties and cities 
throughout Ireland, without some directing agency or some common principle of 
action, would there not be a danger that whilst each adopted a plan good in itself 
they might adopt a plan that had no common measure with the plans adopted else- 
where ?— I do think that there would be hazard, and, therefore, I would submit to 
the Committee, if the plan which has been adopted in the county of Cork shall be 
deemed satisfactory and effective for the purpose, it may be fairly adopted through- 
out the rest of the kingdom, and I should suppose Mr. Griffiths acts at present 
under that impression. 

2 578 . You have stated the expense of this amounted to ui d. an acre can you 
inform the Committee how much the total expense was?— The total expense is not 
yet completed ; there have been about 11,000 l. expended, and I should hope the 
total expense would be covered, or very nearly so, by the amount of what has been 


2579. Had the Ordnance survey extended to the county of Cork at the time 
this valuation took place ? — It had not, nor is it expected for some time. 

• 25 j°J. th , e . fact of its havin g beeQ in operation in any particular county 

give additional facilities to the making such a valuation ?— I should suppose if the 
Ordnance survey was made, that survey might help to correct our estimate of the 
contents ; but I do not conceive the Ordnance survey would give you a more correct 
valuation than we have now obtained. 

AU 1 “™^ on resultin § from the completion of the Ordnance survey 
might be applied ?— Yes. 

, 1582 - Jhe valuation of the county of Cork has been made without the assistance 
ot the Ordnance survey ? — It has. 

25 « 3 - Do you consider the valuation of the county of Cork was made in a satis, 
tactory manner r— I do consider it in a very peculiarly satisfactory manner. 

, ■ f' 0 y°“ con sider the completion of the Ordnance survey is necessary to 
a satisfactory valuation of townlands in Ireland ?— In any county where a similar 

process 
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was not resorted to, I think it may, and it may also serve to correct any Robert De-la Cour, 
P roce *®Y in our territorial amount. 

in**” t he same mode was adopted in other counties in Ireland that has been ^ 

a ted in the county of Cork, the valuation of the townlands might be completed 


■°hout the assistance of the Ordnance survey? — I have no doubt of it. 

' vlt og i n what way can an accurate valuation of the total value of any particular 

2 land or tract of land be obtained, if you have not an accurate knowledge of 
^contents ?— We take the contents from the leases from the landlord to the 
enant and from that kind of knowledge which is very general in Ireland, the actual 
territorial extent of every man’s tenure. . . . , 

16 e87 Does your observation with the respect to the less improved part ot 
, ^ mountains, where they are let in undivided parts, enable you to say that 
that evidence would apply to such districts ?— 1 Those extensive tracts may certainly 
he liable to some error in the estimate, but none with respect, I conceive, to the 
valuation. In general they estimate the contents of that description of lands by 
the quantity of cattle they are competent to sustain. It is necessary to state to 
the Committee, when there was any reasonable doubt entertained with respect to the 
extent, surveyors were employed. . 

2588. Are you of opinion that the principle on which the grand jury and other 
assessments are levied in Ireland, admits of amendment ? — I am, decidedly. 

2580. What is your view with regard to that amendment? — In the first place 
I think the county levies are not equally distributed between landlord and tenant; it 
is my opinion that the landlord should bear a proportion of the levies at least, and 
that each person should pay for the county levies, and for every other public assess- 
ment, according to his relative interest in the land. 

2590. Have you come to any conclusion in your own mind as to the proportion 
which should be borne by the landlord, and that which should be borne by the occu- 
pying tenant ? — I have considered the subject, and have formed something of a table 
or scale which will exhibit at least my view of an equal distribution of the amount of 
any public levy. I assume it as a principle that the occupying tenant should at all 
times pay some proportion ; he is the person immediately benefited by the general 
improvement of the country, and especially by the improvement of the several lines 
of intercourse in his district, and I would therefore say, that taking any given sum, 
supposing a levy amounting to five per cent, the occupying tenant should not, in 
any instance, pay less than one per cent ; and that should be a per centage levied on 
the recorded value of his farm. Suppose, for instance, a farm standing recorded 
in our county books of the value of 100/. a-year, and that there should be a levy 
amounting to five per cent upon that value, I should think it would be a just scale of 
apportionment in that case, supposing, what is frequently the case in Ireland, that 
there is not only a head landlord, but what is there called, a middle man, or mesne 
tenant. The recorded value, say 100/.; suppose the head landlord’s rent is 60/. 
and that the intervening tenant between that landlord and the occupying tenant 
has a profit of 40 /., I would in that case say that the tenant should pay 1 1. which 
is one per cent on that recorded value ; the levy should be at all times made on the 
occupying tenant, and the collectors should not have to deal with any but the person 
immediately before his eye, but on the payment of his rent he should have a 
right to deduct at the rate of the remaining four per cent from his immediate 
landlord, who should in that case pay at the rate of four per cent on his 
profit of 40/., 1 l. 12s. ; and the head landlord’s rent being 60/., he should pay 
his proportion at the rate of four per cent on that 60/., which would be 2/. 8 s., 
making altogether 5/. That is a case which supposes the actual rent paid to be 
the actual value recorded in our books. There is a second case, which supposes 
the occupying tenant paying a rent exceeding the recorded value, which will pro- 
bably always be the case, and suppose the rent paid by the occupying tenant to be 
1 25 /., which is supposing the occupying tenant to pay what, according to our 
valuation, would be deemed a fair rent for a landlord to receive, and that the 
middle man’s profit is 65 1., the head landlord still receives the 60 /. rent : the same 
principle will evidently pervade every case that can be stated. In such a case 
I think the occupying tenant should still pay, on the recorded value of loo/., 
his one per cent ; the middle man’s proportion being 65 L, upon that interest his 
proportion of the remaining four per cent would be 2/. 1 s. 7 id., and the head 
landlord’s proportion in that case of his inferior interest would be 1 /. 185. 4 \d.-, 
so that the Committee will observe that in this case, where the head landlord’s 
profit is the same in both cases, but the middle mens’ profit being greater in the 
589. F f 3 latter 
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hohrlDc h Com, ' at,f -' r case than in the former, that middle man would, according to this 

a* taxed according to that profit a larger sum than he was in the fir“st instance, 

— sj the third case is supposing the occupying tenant to pay las than the recoin!! 

value which is the case with respect to leases taken several years ago, JS ? 
head landlord s profit is very inconsiderable, and the occupying tenant's happens 5' 
he, from the rise of the times, very considerable : supposing the head lanrtl 'j 
receives but ,0/. a year out of that farm which is recorded at the value of ,„„! d 
and having been taken by what we call a middle man several years ago he ha,?' ' 
still ! ol. a year profit out of it, making together 2 of. a year; in that case m 
occupying tenant would evidently have, even on that moderate valuation of , 
a profit of So l, altogether making the tool. In such cases, according to mv vie ' 
the occupying tenant should in the first instance be taxed his one per cen" on tfi' 
valuation, and I think he should also pay his proportion of the remain!,, „ ! ha 

cent on his profit of So/., which would be 3 I. 4 s. ■ the middle man's propmtbVn 
his interest being only to/, he would in that case have to pay 8*., andV L 5 
and'ord s proportion on his interest of the same amount would also be 8 s 15 
thus the >e per cent would be made up. I have remarked at the foot of S 
This scale of apportionment is formed on the principle of assessing the occunvW 
tenants, in all cases, not less than one per cent on the recorded value of the laid® 
e will derive an immediate advantage from the improved condition of the count,' 
generally, and he will be especially benefited by the facilities afforded to his i n dn s ? 
trious pursuits by a judicious expenditure in making and repairing convenient lil 

mem TTi, 5 bemg relle J ed from so 8 reat “ proportion of tie county™ "s 5 
ments to whtch he is now subject, he should still be held responsible for s5ml 
contributions on a valuation 25 percent below a moderate rent value, and probabb 

Zr fi n *m “ ctua V™ lue of hi! knd ” Exclusive of this one per cem i! 

strikes me he should bear his just proportion of assessment with his landlord* 
according to his relative interest calculated on this valuation “dlord, 

1 “ 5 1?‘ ■ " 0W W °“ ld J0U P ro P ose to ascertain the facts, as to the amount of inter*. 

l"t g is b r P i; * h n&r rding ,o tl,dr rek,ire ^ 

are , but the same principle would pervade all. ^ & there 

2593- Hat would not that lead to a complicated collection and tn mnn,r a- 
and uncertainties, that would be met by a simpler 

of Jt ; !f a simpler mode of procedure could be adopted, it would be most desim^ 
but h,s has struck me as the most simple that can be devised eSlr011Si 

2 j 94- Did not the committee of the countv of Cork 

° Pini ° n ' 1 Wi ™' will 

Warren, John D™ F^an, ^ Sir m°8 : " stu ’ 

was the opinion of the Committee that whor- t L i • aad , yourself, that it 
landlord should accept a receipt for payment of th*™* i be ®9 uaIized > the . 
should give without a stamp on account of the rent recdVjin all COnstab,e 

now do you not conceive that with ♦ e . ceivta in a *‘ future contracts: 

the entire assessment by’ the landlord would° he XT contrac . ts > J he payment of 
mode of reaching that object than L “? Sira P Ie and Actual 

described?— It would evidently be a simpler mo'dTbS'^d^*™,' 118 -, r ° U haTe 
it would be equally just. ’ but does not stri ke me that 

«os' ^ he " y>> ar opinion has varied in the interval between this 5 It fi« 

damagei done, Z ^ * 

connectedwiththeseparationoftbpnpr.nl ould be important advantages 

“ 1116 ° CC “ Wing te "“" t e!tcks 'vely r— I doTo? do™. b“ 

be 
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. , presumed the occupying tenant would be more likely to be a party concerned Robert De la Cour, 
b e ch outrages than the head landlord, and it would be more in his power by his 
•Vrference to prevent the commission of them. 

,D 6oo. Are you aware, in your own county, of any instances in which there was (630. 

2 to suppose that those penal presentments operated as a preventive to par- 
r P a °lar crimes, the crime of arson?— Not in any particular cases ; but I think it is 
S presumption they must have some effect. 

2601. In measuring the comparative advantages of the two plans, the one you 
, proposed of distributing the county cess between the intermediate tenant and 
1 n dlord and the other plan of throwing it entirely on the landlord in future lettings ; 
do vou conceive the latter plan would be an advantage over your plan, for this 

ason that then the person who was immediately the check on the expenditure of 
the public money at the assizes, would have an immediate interest in keeping down 
that expenditure to the last term that the exigencies of the public expense would 
enable him ? — I think it is very probable his inducement would be by those means 
increased to guard against an improvident levy ; but I should still hope he would be 
sufficiently influenced to protect the county from any thing of that kind, by appor- 
tioning it in the way I have done. - 

2602. Now, according to the plan you have proposed to the Committee, do you 
not think ultimately the landlord would contrive, in the event of all future lettings, 
to throw the burthen oft’ his own shoulders on the tenant ; and then your plan, 
when compared with the other, would it not have this disadvantage, that the land- 
lord would not on the grand jury have the same amount of interest in reducing 
the public expenditure that he would if at once the whole burthen and the effect 
of a decrease or increase of a county cess pressed solely on him ?•— It does not 
appear to me any advantage would be gained in that respect ; it is impossible for 
any legislative measure to control the special compacts between landlord and tenant ; 
and iliave heard, lately, although the Tithe Composition Act absolves the tenant 
from any portion of contribution to the clergymen, still there are such clauses 
introduced between the landlord and tenant as shield the landlord completely, and 


leave the tenant exposed to the anterior condition. 

2603. Suppose the principle was framed that only a certain portion of these 
taxes were to be paid by the landlord, and the remainder by the occupying tenant ; 
will you consider what would be the advantage of a plan which threw a particular 
class of the public works of more permanent utility and greater expense on the 
landlord, and the lesser works and the baronial repairs on the tenant ; will you 
compare that plan with the plan you have suggested ? — I think it is very possible 
an arrangement of that kind might be made, which would in its effects prove more 
equitable; but I fear it would be still more complicated, as it might admit of a 
difficulty of construction what those specific works to which the tenants would be 
exclusively liable were, and which the landlord should reserve to himself. 

2604. Are there not a particular class of county works, heavy expenses of pri- 
sons, of buildings, of greater lines of road, in which it may be assumed that those 
who have the most permanent interest in the possession of the property, have the 
most direct interest in the work ? — Certainly ; but I conceive that every person 
holding land in a country has a certain interest in the general improvement of it, 
and the scale that 1 had formed appeared to me to be one that would throw the 
burthen fairly and proportionate on each party, according to his interest. 

2605. That is an arbitrary scale, according to your own opinion ? — Entirely. 

2606. Although there might be a clear distinction drawn between w orks such as 
have been mentioned, gaols and great roads, and the smaller works in the baronies, 
would not the junction between the two classes of works be more difficult to define? 
— I should be apprehensive of it, and I cannot separate the interests of an occu- 
pying tenant from any one specific expense which is now mentioned by the Com- 
mittee ; of the gaols for instance, I think every man in the country is interested in 
the establishment of them, and his security promoted by the better management 


and arrangement of them. . 

2607. Is there not a clear distinction now made by law, which admits ot no 
doubt and of no misconception, between those works which are defrayed by the 
county at large, and those which are defrayed by the baronies? There is; each 
barony pays a certain proportion of the levy on the county at large. 

2608. Would it not be a simpler arrangement than the one you have mentioned, 
if the minor works were defrayed by the tenants, and the county works, which are 
the more heavy and burthensome works, were defrayed by the landlords ? — 1 must 
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Robert Tie la Cour , again say it may possibly be more simple, but it does not appear to me it wo 
Es 1 - y so just; for instance, there is one description of county expense which is pres 

on the county at large, that is, the police establishment ; I do not think ther 6 ***^ 
any people in the community more interested in that than the occupying tenantr^ 

2609. If the whole of the grand jury presentments were imposed on the ] a \i 

lord,_ would not, in future leases, that be taken into consideration in the amount e 
rent? — I have very little doubt that it would, and that the occupying tenant would 
in that case, generally feel very little relieved. ° 

2610. Then would the plan be perfectly simple for the landlord, as to f u t u 
assessments, leaving the arrangement of what should come from the occupying tenant 
to be made in the lease ?— In my opinion, the probable result of that arrangement 
would be, that the occupying tenant would be loaded with the entire assessment 
and the head landlord would be entirely relieved from it. 

261 1 . The Committee assumed that the occupying tenant would pay a l ar2er 
rent in consideration of his not being liable to the county cess ? — I understand th 
question. 

2612. That the rent being permanent, the landlord alone would suffer bv 

increasing the amount of tax which he laid on ?— But if the landlord was to have 
a compensation in rent for what lie paid in levy, I do not see where the advantage 
to the occupying tenant would be. ° 

2613. Although there would be no advantage to the occupying tenant, would it 
not be a check on the landlord to impose a greater amount of levy than he ou'dit? 

As it strikes me, a more salutary check would be imposed on the landlord by 
leaving only a portion of the tax to rest with him ; if he was to feel that he had an 
indemnity for the levy, by an additional rent from his tenant, I should fear that he 
would not be under that restraint which the Honourable Member thinks would be 
so effectual. 

2614. Does it occur to you that it would be possible to make such an 
arrangement as this, that the landlord should have, in the first instance, himself to 
P a y tax > aQ d in case of the tax not being paid, the county should proceed by 
civil bill against the landlord ? — That would lead to a very perplexed system I am 
afraid. 

2615. Are not the taxes fluctuating? — Yes. 

26 1 6. Would not the rent which the landlord would claim be certain in amount? 
— Oi course. 

2617. Supposing a certain rent taken as an equivalent for the fluctuating tax 

would not the tenant be protected from such fluctuation ’—Undoubtedly. ° ’ 

. 2bl8 ‘ IIas n ° t ^ he amount of these grand jury presentments from the year 1810, 
in the county of Cork, to the present time, very considerably increased ? — They 
have been greater than within the last year or two, I believe. 

2619. In the four first years of the last twenty, the amount was in round numbers 
tor .810, 66,000/. ; 1811, 59,000/.; 1812,68,000/.; 1813, 70,000/.; and in 
the last four years it has been 83,000/., 89,000/., 69,000/. and 72,000/.: if the 
charge had been thrown on the landlord, would not the tenant have been protected 
from that increase ?— Certainly, if that reservation was not adequate to the amount 
01 the increase. 

2620. Have there not been changes of the law within your observation which 
have thrown upon grand jury presentments a vast number of new burthens of late 
years . No doubt ; the police establishment, for instance. 

262 1. Then had a lease been made prior to the passing of those laws, would not 
that increase, which could not have been contemplated by the parties at the time 
of the execution of the contract, have fallen on the landlord, and not as at present 
on the tenant —Certainly ; and I should apprehend the language that would be 
likely to be held by our landlord to his tenant would be, “ I must run the risk of 
all increase of future levies; you are to be completely shielded ; and therefore I 
thafkind ” emmfied by the rent which you will pay me against any contingency of 

2622. Would not that lead to the improvement of the condition of the tenant, 
rather than a system which throws on him indefinite sums, which he could not have 
contemplated at the time of the execution of the contract ?— That would entirely 
depend on the extent of equivalent required by the landlord. 

2623. Would not that equivalent be a matter of contract between the parties ?— 
and m - lght poss ' bl y lead t0 a R: reat er degree of oppression on the tenant 

tt an that apportionment which I have respectfully submitted to the Committee. 

2624. But 
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, g ut some apportionment on the landlord, and that a considerable appor- Robert De la Cour, 

■ 2 ent» y° u consider to be essential in improvement to the grand jury assessment ? ^ Es <l- J 

tl0l f 'consider it to be most necessary. 

2625- What is the usual term of leases in your county ?— Three lives on freehold l83o y ’ 

1 ses and 31 years is one of the most usual, or 31 years on chattel interests. 

2626. Has not the increase of charge, which is apparent from year to year in 
d jury levies in your county, arisen principally out of those items which you 
have stated as in your opinion ought to fall upon the occupying tenant, if any charges 
ht to fall upon him ? — It has, principally ; there is one item especially with which 
the counties have been loaded, that of the police establishment. But our roads 
have been also a more expensive species of expenditure than they used to be ; the 
country is vastly improved by those means. 

262-’. Have any of those roads, within your own observation, added very con- 
siderably to the value of the fee of the land ; the inheritance ?— Very much. 

2628. Under the present system, the proprietor of the fee, who receives that im- 
proved value of his estate, is not the person who pays ?— He is not. 
v 2629. Do you not conceive that it would be just that he should be the person? 

__I do think he should pay a fair proportion of it ; most just. 

2630. Is there not a benefit which the tenant receives, almost exclusively in 
many cases, in the employment which he obtains in the execution of these roads ?— 

Certainly. , , 

2631. Supposing at the present moment that a townland has not paid the whole 
amount which is allotted to it, does there exist a power of distress over the whole 
or any part of that townland, at the will and pleasure of the collector ? — There is 
a power, as I conceive, under the 36th of the late King, that he may enter on any 
part of the townland and distrain for the whole amount. 

2632. Have you known any cases in which such distress has been executed, and 
the amount recovered, even from a party who may have paid his own proportion? 

J have heard of such ; I cannot, of my own knowledge, give evidence of it. 

2633. As treasurer for the county, you have had ample opportunity of witness- 
ing the practical operation of the grand jury laws ? — For many years. 

2634. Are you of opinion that they require amendment in certain important par- 
ticulars? — I have not a doubt of it. 

263 5. Will you state generally the defects in their operation which you think 
should be the first subject of remedy and alteration ? — In the first instance, I would 
suggest that the execution of the public works should be taken out of the hands 
which are now engaged in them as principal overseers ; and I would respectfully 
surest, as the best means of doing that, the employment of professional persons, 
civil engineers. There has been a considerable improvement in the mode of exe- 
cuting the works, but still it is my conviction that they are not executed as scientifi- 
cally, 0 or as economically, or as much for the public interest as they would be if 
they were in the hands of professional persons. 

2636. Are you of opinion, that from the intelligence and respectability of the 
grand juries in your county, that it would afford on the whole a favourable speci- 
men of the operation of those laws, as compared with most other counties in Ireland ? 

— I have not had an opportunity of knowing much of the proceedings of any 
other county, but I am certainly strongly inclined to believe that the grand 
juries of the county of Cork have been as intelligent and as correct in their pro- 
ceedings as any body of gentlemen, in all instances that I have had the oppor- 
tunity of being acquainted with their proceedings. 

2637. Is there not a peculiar difficulty derived from the great size of the county 
of Cork, and the distance of many of its baronies, with respect to the execution of 
the works alluded tof — I do not apprehend there is; the presentments are executed 
within the baronies simultaneously. 

2638. There being twenty-three grand jurymen in a small cotlnty as well as in 
a large county, is there not a greater chance, and have you not known instances in 
which in a county as large as the county of Cork, particular districts or baronies 
have not been represented, and have not had a fair organ through which their inte- 
rest could be expressed? — It is a general complaint. 

2639. Ho you consider the operation of the Road Session Act has operated in 
mitigation of that evil ?— To a very great degree. 

2640. Have the decisions of the magistrates at road sessions generally met with 
attention from the "rand jury ?— They generally do meet with attention, and it is 
almost universally the charge of the judge they should be very cautious how they 
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C “ r ' differe , 11 in ! heir decisions from those which had preceded them on the nn,t , 
v . special sessions ; but in many instances they do decide differently 1 ot *be 


11 May, 
1830. 


. • “Will uiuac which Iiau preceneci tnem On 

special sessions ; but in many instances they do decide differently. 

2641. Are you of opinion that the magistrates at road sessions st m .,u u 

a negative power over the worts of their baronies ?— I think it would be . 
that their decisions in the negative should be conclusive. u ’ ;| ry 

2642. Are you of opinion that they should have an affirmative power 

case as to execution of public works ?-Does the Honourable Member mean »bl,“ nj 
reference to the grand jury ? “ "‘thorn 

2643. Yes without reference f — It has occurred to me, that an improve™ 

might be made with respect to baronial works, by transferrin- the power If 
sentment from the grand jury to a committee that might be called, perhaps l" 1 ' 
nm presentment committee ; that idea was first suggested to me by Mr Griffi,!”' 
and ou consideration I think it would be a very salutary improvement of StT 
that the baronial roads might be confided to baronial committees properly se eri , 
who would have, of course, the best opportunity of judging of the expedient 1 
the work i and m a county so large as Cork, particularly, it is very reasonable ? 
presume the grand jury may not be sufficiently informed of the actual condition „°r 
the roads in the distant parts of it. of 

2644. Do you think that the constitution of the meeting of the roads sets™, 

under the present Act, would admit of improvement or extension as to numbers? ’ 
As to numbers I should be disposed to think they are as numerous as need hp". 
there is a qualification required which I think might be dispensed with as to nm 
perty ; there are many intelligent persons very competent to decide on the utilifvof 
a public work, who are excluded by that obligation. yo 

2645. Do you think a fifty pound freeholder might be admitted ? — I should 

unwilling to extend it so far. 11 ^ 

y °T U Will M g t0 any ma o istrates > without reference to pecuniary 
qualification,.— I would say if the magistracy was constituted, as I think it is very 

SmAfoTfo “resSe • “ magi5 ‘ rate ’ Wi,h0a ‘ "*™ce to property, ought, I 

2647. Do you not consider, if he is qualified to administer his magisterial fane- 

Rons, . he ma ? also be qualified and entrusted with the civil duties of the county J-L 
That is precisely the import of my last answer. y ' 

2648. Would it not be desirable to admit the peers of the country to the dis 
charge of those duties ; the resident peers ? — I can see no objection to it. 

11 rgJm Tl,'T T v e cIc T® ,men are magistrates, and as magistrates preside 
26 jO. Do you think that the qualification arising from a gentleman holdiiw 
the commission of the peace should be the only |ualificatioi entiZn , an? 
Zv tZ' t at ,Z d SeSSi0 " S ? - Under the P^ent system, I believe it is necj 
I lb- 1C be a ma g‘ st ™te i but I suggested, in answer to a former question 
I thmk it would be very practical to appoint a board or a baronial “mmUtee of 
persons who need not require the qualification of a magistrate, and who “odd be 
very competent to decide on the presentments within their own district. 

f ft , 1 ad, ' ,sable to afford as many inducements as possible for the 
gentry of Ireland to become magistrates?— Undoubtedly, to afford as many induce 
ments, still holding a. corrective power, so as to guard against the commission 
bang invested m hands that are not perfectly well qualified to administer it 

I. 110 c ? nslder ma "y persons who from indolence or inactivity are 
indisposed 0 take out the commission of the peace, being qualified in all Sec s 
to exercise the functions of a magistrate, would be induced to do so if their newer 

taUt m mb,ht'not a , Uthon * at,ve in deciding on the civil business of the county f — I do ; 
but it might not always be a proper inducement. y 

2053. In England, the county rates are entirely arranged by the magistrates 

quSrZ2nrLiZZ PPrehe 4 d - an - alteralion from 4 i-g on the rates at the 
quarter sesstons, instead of the grand juries, would be an improvement ?_By no 

generaliv ‘ he « rand W of tha composed 

? , . " . description of persons — a more numerous collection of the 

IbL urStoZS of U ^ Pri “ CipalIy ‘ he ha “ dS ° f reSpeCt ' 

be competent to°lav nZ ^ di ™ ion /. tl ' a “-gyrates at road sessions' ought to 
coXTt alSe her to th ° D Z ,r a certain extent. I woidd not 

altogether to the magnates ; but for the baronial works, the local works 

of 
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ty and perhaps some that are considered county works ; for instance, the lt 0 b el t Tie la CW, 

of the c0 “ br '|j s or sudden breaches, not exceeding a certain sum, I think might be . &q- , 

reP Sd to a selected body for that purpose. ' ' ' 

C ° liefi Are the Committee to consider that you would recommend this road " 

•„ of magistrates to have anymore than a power of expressing an opinion 1 3 ’ 

SMS which the grand jury may afterwards have to act, or that you contemplated 
0 P“ to them powers of taxation independent of the grand jury ?— If the plan 
, bave just suggested, of appointing a baronial committee, was adopted, I do 
.consider that there would be any longer necessity for the baronial session ; but 
? nnld not vest in the hands of that committee any but a limited privilege, con- 
1 " j t„ ,heir own district, and reserving still to the grand juries of the county the 
consideration and disposal of the presentments on the county at large, and for the 

P'S? When you state you would confide to them a limited power, do you 
mean a limited power of taxation, or a power analogous to that which is now 
exercised by the road session, which is merely an expression of opinion, on which 
the grand juries afterwards decide?— If the plan was approved of I should think 
that committee might have a conclusive power of presentment— that they might 
nresent for their own baronies without reference to the grand jury. 

26sS. In giving a preference, as you have done, to the grand jury over the magis- 
tral, for thd purposes of the civil duties of the county, are not the grand jury an 
effervescent body, irresponsible after they are discharged ? They are. 

2650. Would not the magistrates of the county, on the contrary, be a permanent 
body, and would they continue in responsibility P — They would ; but still I would 
prefer the county grand jury. „ , 4 , tl , 

2660. Does not your grand jury consist, for the most part, oi gentlemen who 
are the magistrates of the county ?• — In general it does. 

2661. Then you prefer a selection out of the body of the magistrates to the 
magistrates themselves?— Clearly so. 

2662. If these duties were exercised by the magistrates in session openly, and 
acting in a judicial manner, do you not consider the public opinion would act more 
strongly on them than where the same functions are administered by grand juries 
in the absence of the public?— I am well disposed to give a great deal of influence 
to public opinion, and very glad to feel that it is becoming more influential every 
day : I will not pretend to judge how far it may operate hereafter, but I do think 
at present there is no necessity for restricting the graud juries of our county at 
least, from any apprehension that their being in a confined place would induce 
them to grant presentments which they would be afraid to avow to the public. 

2663. Would it not be more satisfactory to the public to know in what manner 
their interests had been discussed, and who were responsible for a particular vote of 
taxation?— I think it would ; and I think that object would be gained by the assem- 
blage of the grand jury on a particular day before the commission-day, on which 
the presentments should be heard and determined in open court. 

2664. Is not an alteration of the law necessary, as well from the shortness of 
the time that many of the grand juries at present have for the execution of their 
functions, as for the principle to which you have already adverted, derived from 
the publicity of their proceedings ? — I think it is, and I have heretofore frequently 
recommended it. 

2665. Are you of opinion that there is any material defect in the system at pre- 

sent pursued, in paying the labourers employed in the execution of the public 
works? — Very great. . . 

2666. Can you state more particularly the nature of the abuse ? — The principal 
abuse appears to me to be, that there is a running account in general carried on 
between the overseers and the workmen ; that frequently food is supplied by the 
executing overseer, for which he charges sometimes extravagantly ; and that until 
the work shall be accounted for, the account is not settled between the executing 
overseer and the labourer who executes, and consequently that he is dependent 
entirely, or in a great measure, on the nature of that account, and the extent of 
the charges which are made on him ; and that the payment in money wages would, 
in my opinion, be infinitely more conducive to the comfort ot the parties employed, 
and to the economy with which the work would be executed. 

2667. Do you consider a ready-money payment to the labourer could ever be 
practised, so long as a ready-money payment is not made to the overseer? — 

I should think it impossible. 

389. G g 2 2668. As 
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. 2668. A6 county treasurer you find a very large security for the mnnov 

„ hands ?— I think 30 , 000 /. ; 40 , 000 /. I believe. y ,n your 

2669. In the event of any loss occurring by misconduct on the part of the n 

seer ; supposing him to receive a ready-money payment, the risk to the 
treasurer would be very great ?— If the county treasurer was to advance it of ” ° ty 
it would. ’ C0Ur »e 

2670. Have you come to any conclusion as to what regulation might be adont ,1 

m order to enable such advances to be made without risk to the county or to a 
individual finding that security ? — I have thought on the subject, and it ’ appears t 
me that if the plan was approved of, of appointing professional persons circi ' 
engineers and county surveyors, who should inspect all the works in their progrev ! 
upon a certificate signed by such professional person that the work was executed 
to a certain extent, a proportion of the money might be drawn from the count 
treasurer ; that when one-half the work was done, the circuit engineer might hav^ 
a power of authorizing the executing party to receive one-fourth ; when three-fourth 6 
of the work was executed, perhaps, to receive one-half, and the full sum to be paid 
when there was a certificate from that professional person that it had been duly 
executed according to his contract, with proper materials, and altogether as it 
should be done. 1 

2671. You have stated, in many cases food is advanced to the person occupied 
on the road in place of money payment? — I have. 

2672. Are there not cases also in which the allowance in rent becomes in point 
of fact the mode in which the labourers on these roads are remunerated?— I have heard 
it, and I believe it ; I have no knowledge of that, of the other 1 have. 

2673. Do you not consider that much of this irregularity arises out of the power 
which is now given to the grand juries of presenting public money, not for a specific 
work, but to particular persons selected by name, who shall have the execution of 
that work .— Does the Committee mean to inquire whether partialities are shown to 
the individuals by the grants of the grand jury ? 

2674. Exactly so?— I believe in some cases that may be; but I believe rarely 

compared to the general imputation that is made of it. J> 

2675. Speaking of your own county? — Speaking of our own county. 

2676. Would not that imputation which you have stated to be general, as well as 
the particular case which you must believe to exist, be alike met, if the grand jury 
ku f • '! 0rk , in ttle abstract, without determining the person who would have 
the benefit of it . Most certainly ; and a most salutary improvement I consider it 
would be. 

2677. At present is there not a direct interest in many cases in obtaining a pre- 
sentment for a particular person, for the sake of the profit which he may have in 
executing that work ?--That also I have heard, and I will not pretend to deny it • but 
I have not been privy to any circumstance of that kind that I can recollect. ’ 

207b. Under the present system of grand jury work, is the character of the 
persons who are generally known as road-makers precisely those, in intelligence and 
knowledge and in character, that you would intrust with the execution of these 
works ? — it is not always so ; very often the reverse. 

2679. If the grand jury decided simply on the abstract work, and that the execu- 
tion was afterwards left under the direction of a county officer, acting impartially, 
or open lor fair competition and contract, have you any doubt that there would be 
more respectable, as well as a more efficient class of men, who would then undertake 
the execution of public works?— I have no doubt of it, nor of the absolute necessity 
ot such an improvement. 

2680. Do you consider the appointment of a county or district engineer as one 
0 great importance for that specific object, of enabling the county to adopt 
a system of ready money payment to the labourer?— I should think so: without 
the intervention of professional persons I think it would be unsafe to make such 
advances. 

2681. Have you perceived any difference in work executed under the control 
and superintendence of the engineers employed by Government, and those works 
winch are executed by the ordinary grand jury presentments? — Very great; and 

have heard from those who have been more conversant with it, my own occupa- 
Sed" 8 m ° re ** h ° me ’ 1 haVC heard of a diff erence that is very surprising 

2682. In works under Government engineers ?— As compared with those that have 
been executed by ordinary overseers. 

2683. Have 
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Have you any doubt under Government engineers more public good is Robert De la C«ur, 
ff cted for less money ? — I have no doubt of that. Est l- y 

2684- Have y° u any doubt that under the Government engineers, that a more 

ct money payment takes place between the labourers and the overseers ? — I have 
no doubt of that either, nor have I any doubt that the work in the end will be found 
much more economically executed. 

2685. Have you any doubt that under the Government engineers, rather than 
under the grand jury presentment system, a school of improved labour, and 
a knowledge of improved machinery is gained ? — The effects of that have been 
already felt materially ; the execution of roads by those who happen to have been 
engaged under other professional persons have been very much improved to what 
they were before they had the benefit of that instruction. 

2686. From your observations of the effect of these works, is the general tendency 
of the one system, that of the Government engineers, to raise and improve the 
character of the people in the neighbourhood, without any similar effect being pro- 
duced by the grand jury system ? — I think so, decidedly. 

2687. Pray, if the system of public works were extended further, upon the security 
of the county rates, the advances being made by grand juries, from your knowledge 
of the grand juries of the county of Cork, would there be, in your mind, any indis- 
position to extend public works for the benefit of the country?— I should think 
it would be considered as a very valuable source of giving employment to the 
people. 

2688. In the cases in which these public works have been carried on in the 
county of Cork, has their benefit been limited to the mere employment for the time 
of the execution of the work, or have they led to improved agriculture, and increased 
production ? — Very much to the improvement of both ; an improved agriculture, 
and the entire face of the country. 

2689. In the opening the mountain districts in the way in which it has taken 
place in parts of the county of Cork, has there been any facility afforded for the 
settlement of a population in excess elsewhere in districts where population was not 
redundant ? — There must have been facilities afforded for that and other purposes ; 
the neighbourhood in which l reside myself, the western part of the barony adjoining 
to me, there have been lines of intercourse effected, which have given an opportunity, 
not only for that settlement, but for the passage of troops for the preservation of 
the peace of the county ; parts that were before inaccessible ; and I consider the 
peace of the county, as well as the general prosperity of it, has been promoted by 
those means. 

2690. Under the grand jury system is there not a tendency to throw off the 
execution of works to particular periods of the year, namely, as near the time of 
account as possible ? — There is ; and that arises, I should think, in a great measure, 
from that want of money payment which we have before alluded to. 

2691. Does not that lead to an excess of demand for labour at one particular 
time, and depriving the labourer of the market for his labour at another ? — Certainly; 
and also to an imperfection in the work itself. 

2692. These objections do not apply to works under the control of Government 
engineers, do they ? — Certainly not. 

2693. You stated it as your opinion that some additional time should be granted 
to the grand juries for discussing the business of public works ? — I did. 

2694. Are you of opinion that that time should be given them before the pro- 
ceeding on criminal business ; before the arrival of the judge, or afterwards? — My 
opinion is, it should precede the opening of the commission ; and it would be 
absolutely necessary, if the control of the judge over the presentments is still to be 
preserved. 

2695. Supposing grand juries to meet in open court for this purpose, how long 
would you convene them before the assizes ? — I should think if they were convened 
three days, even in our large county, before the assizes, they could dispose of all that 
was necessary for them to do ; devoting their attention exclusively to it. 

2696. Do you think that practice would operate prejudicially to the attendance 
of the gentlemen of the country on criminal business? — It is the only bad consequence 
that I could contemplate from it, for I am disposed to think that the inducement of 
the local taxation of the country is one very principal one with our country gentle- 
men ; still I should hope the improved state of society, and the vigilance which is 
beginning to be bestowed on the concerns of Ireland, would lead the gentlemen 
nevertheless to perform the duties imposed on them. 

59. G g 3 2697. Would 
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2697. Would they not be still under the control of the judge ; and having as 
bled as a grand jury for some purpose three days before the assizes, would if 60 *' 
be the duty of the judge to keep that grand jury in town for those criminal purno^S 
—No doubt, if they assembled in the first instance, they could be .held to thelatt 
end ; the only apprehension would be, that being detained for the criminal bnsin 
might diminish the inducement to attend in the first instance. ess 

2698 What proportion would you say, generally, that the assize business mi 
bear to the business of the county works ?— I think in the county of Cork which • 
the only one of which I can form any just estimate to answer that question! I sho.,U 
think that the presentment business of the county is in general discharged in th 

&**£,*£! 1 think theyget ,hrough the " hole of ,heir 

2699. What is the average time of grand juries sitting for all the business?— 

krom a week to ten days; sometimes it lasts ten days. I think they might™ 
through their business in a week. J h § et 

2700. Ihe county of Cork is the last on the circuit, and therefore there is nn 

limitation?— No, there is no limitation. 0 

•? 7 ? 1- y° U w ?. ldd . recommend the grand jury should assemble in open court 
and that the application for presentments should be made to them in open court? 

Ihe application for presentments precede the assembling of the grand jury, 
court a PP ications s k° u ld be read, discussed and decided on, in my opinion, in open 

2702. The grand jury presiding on the bench?— Yes. 

. 2 ]° 3 - How would you propose that that oath which is taken by the grand jury for 
the due administration of their functions should be administered, in case they should 
have assembled before the judge ?— The simplest way possible ; by the clerk of the 
em P°' vered t0 administer that oath before the arrival of the judge 
which he does now in his presence. 0 ’ 

2704. In point of practice, is all the county business now transacted with closed 
floors-— It is, save as to the examination of witnesses who have to come before the 
grand jury in order to find bills of indictment. 

2705. Are you under any apprehension, in the event of its being transacted 
least Pen C ° Urt ’ any d ‘ fficu ty would arise from the intrusion of persons ?— Not the 

2706. Do you think that any objection would exist in the minds of the gentle- 
? m y . OUr , COUnt 7 t0 the P r °posal ° f such applications from such an apprehen- 

a ” As far as I can judge, it would be a very agreeable arrangement to them. 

, “ 7 ° 7 ; , Have an y difficulties arisen in the road session where the matters are 
transacted in open court ? — None. 

™J, 08 'f I !? S , th ': re bee " disposition, on the part of the grand jury of the 
county of Cork, to contribute towards the charities of which they are authorized to 
present ? — I rather think there has. 

In "^at respect ? With respect to local dispensaries; it was an opinion 

the miir !; hat . §™ nd j™es were bound to present to the full extent of 

the means of local subscriptions. 

2710. Has there been an alteration in that respect ?— ' There has; and several 
tades which feSTh made t0 tlle j ul, ge to return presentments to the grand 
am0 " nt the S " m aPPlW Sm ’ ,hat bei "8 » 

„ a 27 ''-' ’! a ", r ' Qt th “ L point been submitted to the twelve judges in Ireland and 
a decs, on had upon it ?— It has ; I heard the Chief Baron, on beinn apphed to to 
OTKUon r had n he eiltS h tha ' " a y> » b *tved to those who did applv to° hta, that the 
ment as fttLw Send” “ ,tted , t0 . th f twelve judges whether, under the Act of Parlia- 

The Chief Z. 5 mi. 1 "? ” 0t b0 “” d t0 P resent t0 the ful1 amount. 

,~V e V h f ,fa n ba 'd, that there had been a meeting of the judges ; he acknow- 

that'd’o-^V™ 6 ’ *!“ his , own opinion did not correspond with'theirs ; but that 

Is thev nT lT g be u’ th “ the discretion rested with the grand jury to present 
as they pleased, he could not vary from it. 6 J j r 

in wHch ,7 lt | hoUt ref c rrln B t0 the practice, but referring to the most advisable state 
m wh'ch the law can be placed, is it desirable that the grand jury should be cotn- 

ihoSd henhS , the S ““ e<,U r. a “ the amount of pnrate contributions, or that they 
be vert ad • w d l ° e “[. clse * he ', r discretion on the subject ? — I should think it would 

establishment^? 'u i ley t, h0Uld present 10 lhe fuU ontount, and that the charitable 
establishments should, by all possible means, be extended. 

2713. Does 
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Does not the existence of a discretion to refuse presentments indispose Robert De la Cour, 

27 lg from subscribing ?— I think it must have that effect. ^ Es q ' y 

P ers0 4 Are there any amendments with respect to local dispensaries which you 

uld consider it advisable for the Committee to consider?— I should respectfully l830 
" commend the extension of them in every way that was practicable ; I should 
^commend the extension of them into every part of the country where a fair and 
^ enable administration of the duties could be calculated upon. 
f 0715 Do the public possess, under the existing law, any adequate security that 
the dispensaries, when established, will be well managed?— The best security they 
have is the combination of gentlemen supporting and attending to it ; the trea- 
surer is obliged to swear to the amount of the subscription, and I believe also to 
the amount of expenditure. 

2716. The subscribers having a full discretion with respect to salaries, do you 

not consider that there may exist cases in which those salaries are carried beyond 
what is necessary ? — I do. ‘ ... . 

2717. Would there not be a check interposed against such an abuse, it it exists, 
if the grand jury had some control over the salaries of the attending physicians?— 

1 think that would be the most salutary control they could have ; not over the ex- 
tent of the presentments. 

2718. The number of the local dispensaries in Cork are very considerable In 
the city ? 

2719. No ? — In the county of Cork, I believe, there are 30. 

2720. Do you consider that they are generally placed in those situations in which 
the public convenience would require them to be situate? — I have so considered 
them ; but latterly I have heard that there are some dispensaries so adjoining as 
not to be quite necessary ; but that if they were to be distributed more equitably 
throughout the county it would be more for the benefit of the public. 

2721. Then, however advisable it might be to cast on the grand jury the neces- 
sity of presenting for the future support of a dispensary, in order to prevent the 
improper allocation of a dispensary in the first instance, where it might not be re- 
quired, would it not be advisable to give them a discretion on that subject ? — 

Certainly. , , . . 

2722. Would it not also be desirable, that, appended to every application tor a 
dispensary presentment, there was given a report as to the attendance of the physi- 
cian, his qualification, the number of persons relieved, and the amount and nature 
of medical relief given ?— I do. think every control of that kind would be salutary. 

2723. Are the fever hospitals in the county of Cork numerous?— Not so 
numerous as the dispensaries ; I rather think there are not more than five. 

2724. Do you conceive the fever hospital establishments in the country are 
adequate to the necessities of the case? — I do not. 

2725. Does that inadequacy arise Irom the state of the law, or from the neglect 
or inattention of the grand jury on the subject? — I think it arises, in some degree, 
from a prejudice entertained by the people of the country ; I have heard it said 
that the humbler class afflicted with fever were as likely to recover under a hedge 
or in a ditch as they w’ould in a fever hospital. 

2726. Do you consider it is adequate to the necessities of the case?— I do not. 

2727. How would you propose the extension of the fever hospital principle, if it 
be inadequate to the necessity of the case? — I am not exactly prepared to suggest 
a plan, but at the moment it strikes one it might be advisable to have a fever hos- 
pital connected with every dispensary. 

2728. Would not that render it necessary to have a permanent establishment at 
each of those dispensaries, and entail considerable permanent expense on the county ? 

— The expense of course must be commensurate with the extent of the establish- 
ment ; but it would be for consideration whether that expense would be compen- 
sated by the relief afforded to the indigent poor. 

2729. Would you propose the extension of fever hospitals should be made com- 
pulsory on the grand jury ? — I am not prepared to go so far as that. 

2730. In the building of large establishments, such as fever hospitals and county 
infirmaries, do you consider it would be a salutary alteration of the law, if some 
degree of consideration were to be given to the site of the building, to the esti- 
mate and contract by the Government, as in cases of gaols ? — I should think it 
very necessary. 

2731. Referring to the county infirmaries, how many are there in the county of 
Cork ? — As a county infirmary, I believe but one. 

589. G g 4 2732. . The 
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Rokrt Da la Cour, 2732. The law empowering a grand jury in the county of Carlow to Drew 

v t * 1, °“ , cou ^y kSmary as well as the county of Cork ; do you consider one hosL^ 

11 Mar ? *. h f k J nd sufficient to meet the necessities of the case in so large a district 

1830. Lork 1 a “ T ult e certain that four times the number would be inadequate to 

necessities of the people. 1 0 lh e 

2733. Then should you recommend an alteration of the law with respect to th 
larger counties, authorizing the grand juries, under certain conditions, and 8u hS! 
assuredly PPr ° Val ° f G ° Vemment ’ t0 establish more hospitals than one ? — I Wo iy 

2734. You have a lunatic asylum in the city of Cork which is supported at th 

joint expense of the county and the city ? — Yes. e 

2 735- That not being a district asylum under the new Act ? — No. 

2736. Under what Act is it supported ?— The 27 Geo. III. c. 29. 

2737. I hat authority is in an unrepealed section of an Act otherwise repealed • 
does it provide any system of account, or any system of superintendence and 
control . I am not informed of the provisions of the Act, but there is an account 
rendered to the grand jury of the county. 

2738. Should you not think it advisable that if presentments continue to be 

made under the authority of that Act, that a system of legal control, superin- 
tendence and of account, should be provided ? — Undoubtedly. 1 

2739. Has there been, on the part of the county of Cork, every disposition to 
support and to extend the benefits of that establishment ? — I think so. 

2740. Has it been prosperous?— I think, very much so. 

27 4 \- To what circumstance do you attribute its prosperity, whether to the 
state of the law, or to the individuals or individual under whom it was placed ?— 
Mainly attributable to the exertions of the superintendent individual ; and I believe 
the greatest exertions have been used to promote the benefits derived from it. 

— Thty do the P °° r reC6iVe ^ “ edicaI advice as connected the dispensary? 

2 743- -At their own houses, or at the dispensary ? — There are some extern and 
some intern patients; advice given and medicine at the dispensaries, and to patients 
who cannot resort to them. F 

2744. In what way are the persons who receive that advice selected ?— On the 
certificate and recommendation of subscribers. 

2745. And they are attended in certain cases, at their own houses, by the 

medical attendant from the dispensary ? — They are. J 

2746. You have used the word intern with respect to the dispensary, by intern 

do you mean those who attend at the dispensary for advice ? Yes. 

2 747- The House of Industry, at Cork, is supported at the county and city 
expense r — 1 es, and by voluntary contributions. ' 1 

2748. Have you ever visited it? — I have. 

2749. Do you consider the House of Industry produces any effectual or perma- 
nent effects now in removing causes of distress ? — I do believe it goes a certain 
way, and perhaps a considerable way ; but compared with the extent of the distress. 
1 am quite sure it is inefficient. 

■ t 27 l°‘ D J stm g“ lshin g between the relief given to individuals who are received 
into the asylum, from relief which contributes to remove the causes which have pro- 
duced that distress itself, giving this explanation, do you consider the House of 
it has 81 ^ t0 d,mm,sh the cause which P^uces the distress ? — I cannot observe that 

• ?J 5I, ,i Th f t a f ylum bein S funded under the n & 12 Geo. Ill, which have 
in view the double purpose of vagrancy and relief of distress, and establishing at 
m n e C ntftn°hfH 0f - C0 w e - tl0 T “? d a h ° L s P ita1 ’ do y° u consider this union of establish- 
but 1 “ ~ *■ ■»“ <• 

2752. In the selection of a medical officer for this dispensary, as far as your 
own observation has gone, have the subscribers always attended to ascertain the 
tact that each man was properly qualified ?— 1 cannot venture to give a decided 
opinion on that subject ; there is in general a canvass for the appointment; and 
I suppose in that, as in other cases, the person endeavours to obtain as many 
mends, and acquire as much support as he can. I should rather think that there 
mendTt a “ Ce ° f “ a PP°" ltment lhat has not a reasonable qualification to recom- 

2753- Is the medical officer paid by a fixed salary ?-He is paid by a fixed salary, 

that 
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varies in different dispensaries. I believe the determination as to that rests Robert De la Cow, 

t jj e subscribers to the infirmaries. > ^ y 

<27 <5 4 The determination of the amouut of the salary?— Yes. 

Do the medical officers generally do their duty to the satisfaction of the “JJJ* 
pl e whom they attend ? — Such is my decided conviction. 

P 3756. In many cases are not these medical officers of the dispensaries the physi- 
• n s w ho attend in the private families of the subscribers r— They are. 

C 07157. Have you ever heard any complaint made of the state of the law at pre- 
ent existing respecting the dispensaries, which permits any person subscribing 
1 / j g. to vote at the election of a medical man at once, although he has not been 
previous subscriber ? — I think I have in one instance heard of persons becoming 
temporary subscribers for the purpose of voting for the appointment of a medical 
attendant ; in one instance I heard of it. 

2758. Do you think it would be advisable to make any alteration in the law in 
that respect ? — I think any alteration that would give a better security for the 
election of a competent person would be advisable ; I am not prepared to say what 
that should be. 

2759. If it were enacted that no person should vote, and should not m point of 
fact be a member of the corporation of such dispensary, unless he had been a sub- 
scriber for two years, or pay down a sufficient sum to enable him to be a subscriber 
for life, would that do ? — I think it would be a salutary provision. 

2760. Have not the present subscribers of the dispensaries the power of making 
any bye-law to that effect ?— 1 fancy they have. 

2761. Is it not better to leave it to their decision, than to enforce a general 
law, by an Act of Parliament ? — I do not presume to determine that question. 

2762. Has the condition of the people improved or fallen back within your obser- 
vation of late years? — Materially improved. 

2763. In what respect have you observed any improvement? — In my opinion 
they have improved in every respect ; in civilization. They have improved in their 
habits generally; they have improved in manners; the lower orders of people 
are better clothed, with the exception of those who are indigent and out of employ- 
men t — females particularly, from the low price of those articles which are suited to 
their wear. They are signally improved. The condition of all classes in Ireland 
1 consider to be most particularly improved w’ithin my recollection. 

2764. Do you think a taste is growing up for the consumption of articles of Eng- 
lish manufacture in clothing ? — Yes; no doubt. 

2765. Have the agricultural instruments, carts, &c. improved in your opinion ? — 

They have. 

2766. Have the habitations of the peasants improved ? — I think they have. We 
are still backward in that respect ; but I think they are improved. 

2767. Do you think the number of slated houses has increased r It is in that 
respect principally I have observed the improvement. 

2768. Do you conceive there is a greater confidence now than formerly in the 
administration of the law, and it becomes easier to execute the law ?— I have no doubt 
of it, I consider the introduction and establishment of our police to have been a very 
beneficial measure. 

2769. Has the introduction of the system of petty sessions been good also . 

Decidedly. There have been three measures lately introduced into Ireland w’hich 
have originally contributed to the advancement of its prosperity, and to its peace — 
the Tithe Composition Act, the petty session, and the police establishment. 

2770. Do gentlemen of great respectability now take out the commission of the 
peace in consequence of the inducements formed by the establishment of petty 
sessions ? — They do. 

2771. Do they act under that provision of the law which authorizes the renting 
of a public room for holding petty sessions ? — Yes ; in many cases it has been acted 
on, and I consider that to be a defect in the present system. 

2772. In what respect do you consider it a defect? — I understand that in some 
cases, at least, rooms are selected that are un suited to the purpose ; that some ot 
them are so confined and close, that the public are scarcely admitted to be listeners 
to what passes, and that they are altogether unfit for the administration of justice. 

2773. The defect to which you allude is not a defect in the law, which autho- 

rizes providing a public room, but a defect in the practice, which does not select 
a proper place ? — Yes. . 

2 774. Is not the publicity which is given to the proceedings of justices at petty 
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SArtBei. Cour, session the cause of all others to which you attribute the improved 

j administering the law ? — I think principally, no doubt ; and I would 'll em of 
a much better selection of the magistracy, and a growing sense of what is T° add 
todmy felt “ the countr - v ’ and that is ’ that il ” rn expected every ma „ shaR 1 ?’ 

2775- There is a petition before this Committee which states that verv crm • 1 
able distress exists at the present moment in the town of Bandon • are vm. 
of the fact of the existence of such distress ?— I am aware of it, for comidfS' 
part of my property is contiguous to that town. rab| e 

2776. Is that distress great in its pressure ? — Extremely so. 

2777. Can you state the population of Bandon, and the number of nrr.„ 

who are now out of employment ?-I cannot state the population of Bandon hS 
indigence^ ““ “ leaSt 2,000 P ersons there in » state of downright' 

population 3 U a manufacturin 8 or an a g™dltural population ?— A manufacturing 

2779. To w-hat cause do you attribute this peculiar distress ?— Want of emnU, 

ment, principally for weavers. 1 lu y' 

2780. What is the manufacture?— Cotton-yarn and camlets. 

2781. Linen or woollen ? — Both. 

2782. Is there not distress also felt at Clonakilty, where the manufacture is 
Bandon" W °° “ _ 1 ha?C hea ' d S ° ' b “' 1 ™ not s0 we " “ c q“»inted with that „ 

2783. What has produced the failure of the employment of the woollen weavers 
at Random— I should suppose want of demand for the manufacture. 

2784. Do you not consider it has arisen also from the increased consumption of 

English woollen manufactures ?— I am not aware of that. P ' 

2783. You have stated in a former port of your evidence that there has been 
a growmgtaste for consuming the manufactures of England ?— Yes. 

nf YO H D0W State that u here has been a failure m the w °ollen manufactures 
ot Bandon do you connect the one observation with the other ?— I connect it in 
th‘s way, that I think the principal taste for the manufacture of England is confined 
tbe ,^ em K ae P artof our country; I think the male part of the population have 
generally been clothed in the manufacture of the country. 

tn V(t 7 A ?! S DOt the ,. H u en trade of the count y of Cork diminished in value, so as 
t0 QQ d ij 1 8 VCry S . ,gbt remuneration to the spinner ?— It has. 

2788. Has that arisen from the competition of machinery in this country, and the 
cheapness of the production of linens elsewhere ? — I should think so, and in 
a great measure from the want of resources to supply themselves 

selves. ' ° part ° f the pe ° ple themselves ? -°" the part of the people them- 

2790. You have spoken of the improvements that have taken place in the countrv • 

as C5SSS iXSI-iT 8 the highCT and middl, " g c,asse5, as 

obs 2 e™;io I „ S J the T re c“l° 3 'l i Kl PrOV ? i Spir “ with / es P“‘ t0 regions differences in your 
WrnSl , ? ~ 1 “ calculable 5 }, was one of those who anxiously wished for the 
introduction of the measure of last session ; but I certainly did not in anv decree 
anticipate the good effects which I have myself personally observed y & ’ 
2792. Have those effects been more immediate as well as more extensive ?— More 
immediate more extensive, and more delightful altogether. extens,ve • More 
a , In what aspect have they shown themselves in actual operation ?-I would 

anTgoo^VSr k t °d t 6 “ tinct . io ". of P ar ‘y i the prevalency of cordiality 
ana good feeling, kind and social intercourse ; in every wav I would sav that 

S °oS. Ca n be benefited j or rendered agreeable to those who mix in it. y 
r f. 794 V . y° U j 0nside , r that this improvement opens a field for the improvement 
Leif, r“o “ my $„r' iti0n ° f the Pe ° Ple ?_M0St aad0 “ bte ‘% 1 it -™t of 
nJJ g5 ' Refa [ r ' n 8 t0 the question of education, has not considerable difference of 
h “ SimPeded M thrown difficulties in the 

hale? 96 ' HaVe ‘ here b “ n a ” y Sch00ls es ' a hi' s hed in your neighbourhood r-There 

27^8 hZI™ ' b l lh ° S0Ci ' l f “ P a hlin r-Not by the societies in Dublin. 

7J ■ Have there been any schools of that description that have come within 

your 
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observation ? — Not within my own knowledge; there are some in the county Robert Dc la Cour, 


your 

°* 7Q9- Has that description of school been hitherto viewed with some degree of'' 
: pa lousy and distrust?— A great deal. 

J 3 8oo. Upon what principle of those schools has that jealousy and distrust been 

founded? On the apprehension of introducing religious differences, a general 

apprehension that a spirit of proselytism prevails in them. 

2801. Has the objection been raised principally on the question of compulsory 
cripture reading in those schools ? — That has been the chief objection. 

2802. Do you consider that system of compulsory scripture reading, which has 
led to this difference, as well calculated to extend scripture reading as a permissive 
reading, removing impediments, but not making it obligatory on conscience ? — 

I have 'been long of opinion that compulsory reading of the Scriptures was not 
likely to attain the object for which it was intended. 

2803. Supposing a power was to be vested in parishes analogous somewhat to 
. the Scotch parochial system of education, of founding schools for themselves, upon 

a combined system of payment by those who could afford it, and a gratuitous 
education of those who were poor ; do you consider that it would be advisable?— 

I do. ...... 

2804. Do you think that there would be any difficulty in providing means in 
parishes for the administration of such a system of education ?— I am sure there 
would not. 

2805. Do you think that the same jealousy which has existed towards schools 
erected by charitable associations in Dublin, would be felt towards schools locally 
established in parishes, and directed by the parishioners themselves ? — Certainly 
not. 

2806. If the Parliamentary grants for education were withdrawn, should you 
consider it advisable that some mode of parochial assessment for education should 
be introduced ? — I should. 

2807. Do you think that the latter would be an effectual substitute for the 
former, and promoting more effectually the cause of education ? — As far as my own 
opinion would govern me, I have no doubt about it. 


11 May, 
1830. 


Henry William Bailee, Esq., again called in ; and Examined. 

2808. HAVE you visted the Poorhouse or House of Industry at Belfast? — ■ Henry W m. Bailee, 

Yes. Es 1 - 

2809. Part of the funds of that establishment appear to be provided from a 
water tax paid by the inhabitants, are you aware how that tax is administered ? — 

It is managed by a committee, and under the superintendence and visitation of that 
committee. 

2810. Do they administer their relief to patients received in the house, or by 
charity to the poor in their own houses ? — In charity to the poor in their own 
houses. 

2811. The original principle of the establishment having been like that of 
Limerick and Cork, which you have described, are you aware of the ground on 
which the people of Belfast have departed from that principle, and have adopted 
another? — I am not. 

2812. Do you know at what period that change was made ?-— No. 

2813. You are acquainted not only with the city of Limerick, to which your 
former evidence was directed, but to the state of the agricultural neighbourhood of 
Limerick, are you not ? — In some degree. 

2814. Do you conceive in the agricultural parishes that there would be the 
means of establishing a vestry system in which you could confide the powers of 
taxation, of expenditure, and of account for the relief of distress ? — I think there 

might. 

2815. Applying the question to the more remote parts of the country, do you 
consider that any mechanism of that kind can be devised or relied on ? — I should 
doubt it very much. 

2816. Supposing a system of compulsory relief analogous to the poor laws of 
England were introduced, have you turned your mind to the effect it might produce 
on the people themselves ?— In some degree, I have. 

2817. What is your view on the subject?— My view is (and that has been con- 
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Henry Wm. Bailee, firmed by almost every person I have spoken to on the subject in the neiphhr»,.k 
Bsq. of the place where I now live),— ^'f^ourhood 

2818. You mean Larne ? — Yes; that it would lead to very injurious effects 

2819. In what respect is it considered likely to lead to effects injurious to th 

poor themselves ?— It would increase pauperism. If the lower orders of the neo 1 
could depend on getting 1 2</. a day, they have already begun to crv out “ vf 
shall all go to the parish.” 5 We 

2820. What is the average of a labourer's wages in the neighbourhood of Lam 5 

— From lod. to 15 d. e - 

2821. Do you conceive it would be possible to introduce any system of relief f 0 

the able-bodied, that would not interfere with the industry of those who receive n 
relief?— I do not. D0 

2822. In the management of the House of Industry at Limerick, with which yon 
are acquainted, where relief was given in the way of employment, have you found 

that relief producing an injurious effect on the fair labourer out of doors ? Yes 

certainly. > 

2823. Was it not an immediate subject of complaint, that a charitable establish- 
ment weaving cloth, or employing its inmates at any similar work, produced an 
unfair competition on the labourers who were not supported at the public expense? 
■ — It was. 

2824. You have stated that the opinion you have expressed as against a com- 
pulsory system of relief, are the opinions of many intelligent persons with whom 
you have conversed ? — Yes. 

2825. Have you conversed with many?— Many; and some of the most intelli- 
gent gentlemen at Belfast, and I state their opinion now. 

Supposing the relief confined to the aged, what effect do you think that 
would produce on the general population of the people?— I conceive it would be 
desirable that the aged should be provided for ; but I do conceive it will break 
down the social tie that has existed, at least during my memory, between the chil- 
dren and the parent, the brother and the sister ; they now do their very utmost to 
support them, and if a compulsory system were established, I am persuaded they 
would be very apt to say, “ Go to the poorhouse « Go to the overseers.” 

2827. Is not that class of persons generally mendicants ? — No, I cannot sav 

that they are. J 

2828. Are not the aged parents amongst the peasantry of Ireland most gene- 
rally, at the present moment, supported by their children and their relations ?- 
Most certainly. 

2829. Is not the tie between parent and child, and kindred, of particular force 
in that part of the country? — Very powerfully so. 

2830. What class of persons are the beggars of the country composed of gene- 
rally; what description ?— 1 have seen young, strong, healthy men and women, 
particularly women and very much astonished was I to see them so numerous in 
the north of Ireland ; I did not expect it at all. 

2831. It has increased lately?— I think it has. 

2832. To what do you attribute that increase?— I cannot assign any particular 

reason for it. o j r 

Do you think the failing of the prosperity of the linen manufacture has 
any thing ; to do with it?— I rather think it has ; the best spinner cannot earn one 
penny a clay. 

2834. Do you know what those persons could have earned formerly?— I cannot 
take on myself to say, but I suppose about 3 d. or Ad, 

2835. Is that spinning flax? — Yes. 

fort. 83 « f Whet f er j m P oi “ t( ; f . fact > tha ogtrf and infirm do not enjoy the same com- 
forts as far as food and clothing are concerned, as their young 'relatives; do they 
not share their property and substance among them ?— Assuredly. 

aid of d"; t ' “ ere ? 0t i“ §r ? cal of charit J §‘ veQ awa y b y ihc 'poor themselves in 
over f f 1 Ireland ?— A great deal, particularly in potatoes ; they scarcely 

, w “L Pe , rSOn " h ° COmes 10 ,he tloor ’ if 'W have a P°tato to give. 

,,l ( u r 1 fc ll T, llbjettl “ that y° u haie described to exist as against the 
relief either of the able-bodied person being in distress or the aged poor befe" in dis- 
tress apply to those who suffered from permanent bodily disability, as the blind and 
n vfn rm f 7 T’ a " d 'I' C lu " a,ic The lunatics aro Provided for. The blind 

od&^TctSieL? 0 bclie,e you couM nM inflict a f— » a ” ish “ ent 

2839. Do 
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Do you conceive it would be possible to confine those wandering men- lUm-y Wm. 

■ s in Ireland by the mere inducement of a house of refuge, without making it ^ “A j 

dicants ^ rhr-in to remain ? — No. M 

conipun 1 consider they obtain more relief under the present system than “ 

. ’ I 'm under a system of asylum '—Infinitely. I have known instances of their 
“'Uemeut at the House of Industry at Limerick, where they have earnestly prayed 
to be let loose, and promising to leave that part of the country ; and I have known 

it elsewh „ . establishments for the relief of the distressed to be erected in 

,he meat cities and towns in Ireland, without being extended to the country, what 
$ do vou think it would produce on the population of the cities and great towns r 
!_“ain convinced it would cause an influx of the poor from the country into the 

“ 2S42. Is not that influx of the country poor into the towns at the present moment 

one of the great causes of the distress in the towns r— I am sure it is. 

,,0 ,0 But few fever hospitals have been established in the north of Ireland , do 
,ou not consider it would be advisable if provision of a more extended character 
were made for that malady in the north?- On a very small scale, I should think 
2844. It has been suggested to this Committee, that it would be advisable to attach 
permanent hospitals and fever establishments to the local dispensaries ; . judg- 

ment does your experience enable you to form on that proposition ?-I am decidedly 

aliV 2845. t0 Do you consider that it would lead to a very great enlargement of 
expense?— I am sure it would ; and without an adequate relief to the poor. 

2846. Is not the great danger in the extension of these establishments connected 
with the establishment itself; the salaries and the permanent expenses . Cer- 
tainly ; and I am convinced if you did establish fever wards to those local dispen- 
saries those wards would be always full, nominally full ; diseases, properly, not 

fevers, would be sent in there as fevers. 

2847. You would recommend, as preferable, to establish more independent 
fever hospitals, independent of dispensaries ? — I think the establishment of fever 
hospitals should be, in a great measure, confined to large towns, where fever m 
much more likely to spread ; if fever appears, the public will, for their own sake, 
watch over its progress, and will establish, by their own pecuniary resources, and 
for their own sake/ and own preservation, local and temporary asylums and relief 
for the sick ; if you establish, in my apprehension, fever wards attached to dispen- 
saries, or increase the number, you incur a certain expense, and you will always have 
them filled by one class or the other, and very little benefit derived to the poor , 
in reality there will be fever nurse-tenders, provision for the sick, and medicine. 

2848. Do you think under the law, as it stands, from your long experience in 

the management of fever hospitals, that there are means provided adequate to the 
necessity of giving relief to the convalescent in food and aliment .—-Do you meap 
in the hospital or out ? , , . , , f r_„._ 

2849. We will say first in the hospitals ?— I think a great defect ra the fever 

hospital is in not having convalescent wards sufficiently distinct from the fever 
wards, and that, particularly under the pressure ot disease, they are turned out too 
soon, before their health is sufficiently established. . , 

2850. Were there not many cases of relapse, within your own knowledge, m con- 
sequence of those imperfections ? — Many. 

2851. Have you considered whether it would be necessary to make any provi- 
sion by law for deserted children, illegitimate children, m Ireland . Humanity 
would incline me to wish something of the kind to be done, if it could be done 

2 85 2^ Do you consider the benefit to be derived from the care of the deserted 
children would be commensurate to the danger of affording a premium on me 
desertion? — I do not consider it would. „ , ri . t j 

2853. Is not the moral character of the female peasant of Ireland very stnc . 

i8“; k ^7„7S C u b p,-ovisiou for illegitimate or deserted children would 
have the effect of destroying that moral character r —Ye?, I think it migtu. 

2855. Is there anxiety for education in the north ?— Very g reat - . f 

2856. Have there been any difficulties thrown ■> >he *ay of the ex^ tensmn of 
education by reason of the religious disunions in Ireland:— Not in that part in 

which I reside. « 
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H',r; Wfa Bmkt, ^ ^2857. Have you known such effects to be produced elsewhere?— Elsewher 

2858. Has the cause of contest generally been the compulsory readins of ,1 
Scriptures in schools ?— Almost always. 1 8 01 the 

285g. Do you consider that that compulsory system of scripture rear!;., . 
more likely to advance the cause of scripture reading than a permissive svsF 
removmg all d, fficult.es which stood in the way, hut leaving all parties to 
exerc|se of the, r own right of free judging ?-I should certainl/prefef a tt " 
286°. Are you aware that that latter system has been tried and adopted „ 
north on the authority of the Bishop of Derry f— No, I am not. P “ ,he 
1 * Is t here » "lthin your observation, an improved spirit on the subject c 
religious difference in Ireland of late years ?-So much so, that I have h. 
astonished at it ; surprised at it. e “ ee n 

2862. Does this apply extensively within your observation ?— Yes so far as 
observance goes, amongst the higher as well as the lower classes, mosl gratifyit y 

2863. Is there not,, at the present moment, a greater disposition, in pe/som 

r l lg, ° US TTV” co -°P er ‘ te c °mbine for any common good If 

fs risbF b Ff e US?d be u. ? r! thinl there is ; there is a k 'nd feeling thafnot L," 
is rising but has arisen, which is most gratifying. n ^ 

r ■ 64 ' _H? der the former s ^ ste “’ before the Posing of the Relief Bill did 
religious differences makes its way into almost all the transactions of all the societiel 

dfflS eiery Par ‘ ; !t Was ,ery hard 10 esca P e 'ho spWt of it?^ 

2865. You have stated it existed in the question of education • have von 
known it extend itself into the administration of charities, and into other matters 

”sfi? e Tvj y0 ' 1 hope 11 wt,uld have bee “ excluded ?— Very frequently 

2866. Did „ no, also lead to considerable differences of opinion with “ pm 

the place of sepulture and the rites of burial ?— It has. P ' * 

2867. And in all respects you consider this spirit of difference is 

diminishing r— I do think it has diminished considerably. Will yon allow me to 
make one more remark with respect to the state of 7 , he distress in the 
towns in Ireland ; those accounts are very often very much exawerated ■ in the 
year 1816, I was secretary to the Society for the Relief of the Poo“it Limerick the 
commutee of management sent out parochial visitors, and as well as my recollection 
serves, I think 23,000 was the number of paupers returned by thnso'visitor, • this 
was thought so very extravagant that a revision was desired ? and the next return 
was 18,000 ; I merely mention it to show that exaggeration I belilve has tak™ 
place as to the extent of the recent distress. ’ Ve ’ ““ 

hr Ireland'for charitable ^ 1 ^^ 036 ^?— ConstMtlylever^Sunday 1 ^ 

t^° SiF^^c^^tiMFmderThelnin^tere 7 ^ - 

diasenti ” s pIaces of 
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Mercurii, 12 ° die Mali, 1830 . 

Robert Smith, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

2877- WHAT office do you fill? — Clerk of the Peace for the county of Robert Smith, 

^2 St's.' Is your local knowledge of Ireland confined to the county of Monaghan ? '' 

_I am more intimately acquainted with Monaghan than any other county. 

"*2879. But you are acquainted with other counties ? — Yes, I am. 1 3 °‘ 

2880. Are you concerned in the management of land ? — I have been in habit of 
receiving rents in several counties. 

2881. In w 'h at counties? — In Monaghan, Tyrone, Meath and Cavan. 

2882. What would you consider the general wages of labour in that part of 
Ireland with which you are acquainted ?— Ten-pence, I understand to be the average 
wages paid to bound labourers. 

2883. Is that 10 d. all the year round, or only at particular periods? — All the 
year round. I allude now to where labourers are engaged by the year. 

J 2884. Is that 10 d., generally speaking, paid in money, or is it paid in an allow- 
ance in rent, or in food and other commodities furnished ? — In the counties where 
I have best local information, I understand it is customary for gentlemen who hire 
labourers by the year to provide each family with a house and small garden, and 
also with provender for a cow, sufficient ground for potatoes, and a reasonable 
accommodation of bog, for all of which the labourer is charged a much more mo- 
derate price than he could otherwise obtain such accommodation for, and which 
price is deducted from his wages at the close of the year. 

2885. Do you consider in that sort of agreement the labourer to stand somewhat 
in the respect of a domestic servant hired by the year, and allowed for his wages at 
the value of 10 d. a day? — I do. 

2886. In what condition do you think the labourer is best off? — Hired as a bound 
labourer, most certainly. 

2887. Do you consider that that is a more satisfactory state than if he paid a rent 
for his land in money, and sold his labour in the market to those who could afford 
the highest rate of wages ? — I do ; for by such agreement as I allude to, he is sure 
of constant employment, and of such accommodation as I have stated ; in addition 
to which, in case of sickness or other misfortune, his distress comes within the 
immediate observation of his employer, who contributes to his wants. In many 
parts of Ireland, labourers who are anxious to work for little more than half that 
wages, cannot get employment. 

2888. With respect to grand jury works, do you consider that the position of the 
labourer who is paid for his labour in money, or that of the labourer w ho is paid by 
allowances of rent or allowances of food and other articles, to be the best ? — I think 
the position of the labourer who is occasionally employed in grand jury or other 
works would be infinitely improved were he to be paid weekly in money. 

2889. Were the grand jury labourers to be paid in money, and the works to be 
executed by a free and open competition, upon a contract system, under the control 
of a superintending engineer, do you conceive that a considerable saving might be 
effected in the amount of the county levies ?— I do, and with great advantage to the 
labourer and the public. 

2890. Do you think that the saving would exceed ten per cent? — I cannot form 
any opinion as to the probable amount of saving under such a system. 

2891. Do you consider that the system of the paying of labour on grand-jury 
presentment in allowance on account rather than in money as connected with the 
system which enables the grand jury to select the particular persons who shall 
execute the presentments ?— It frequently happens that persons who are named in 
presentments as the working overseers take advantage of such appointment, and 
supply the men that they employ with provisions and other necessaries at prices 
infinitely beyond the market, allowing them credit until payment of the presentment, 
whereby the labourer must lose a considerable portion of his earnings. 

2892. If the grand jury no longer possess the power of selecting the overseer 
who was to execute the work, but confined their functions to a decision upon the 
work itself, do you not think that that system might be checked?— I should be sorry 
to think that the grand jury did not intend to do every thing as correctly as the 
information laid before them enabled them to do ; but they have, in my humble 
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Robert Smith, 
Esq. 
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judgment, too much business to attend to during the very short period fo 
they are usually assembled, to afford them an opportunity of minutely invest - 
and procuring information on the applications made to them. 'gating 

2893. The grand jury having the power of giving a particular work to a partic I 
individual, do you not think that favouritism, in some instances, and that susni' 
and favouritism, in many instances, result from that mode of proceeding?— J Jj ° n 

2894. Do you not conceive it would be an improvement of the law If the . 

jury merely decided that a certain work was to be executed, without deciding ,4 
the individual was that should execute it ? — I think a great improvement of the 1 h ° 
would arise by the appointment of one or more engineers in each county, on wh^ 
notice of all intended applications for presentments should be served ; and that sul 
engineer should inspect the premises for which the presentment would be required 
and attend the magistrates at road sessions, and the grand jury at assizes, in 0r d ’ 
to report to them the utility of granting such application, and what would be** 
reasonable allowance for performance of such presentment by contract ; that th* 
person obtaining the contract should enter into recognizance (in double the amount 
with two sureties, to be approved of by the magistrates at petty sessions, for due per- 
formance of the contract ; and upon production of a certificate to the treasurer that 
such recognizance was lodged amongst the records of the county, he should be required 
to advance the amount of the presentment, provided it should not exceed 10/.; an d 
exceeding 10/. and not 50/., then one-half; exceeding 50/., then one-fourth : all 
advances after the first to be on certificate of the engineer that the previous advance 
was duly expended. Magistrates at petty sessions to have power to hear all com 
plaints in respect to non-performance of contracts; and if satisfied by legal evidence 
of the non-performance of the duty of contractor, to require the engineer to have it 
completed. I would recommend heavy penalties on the engineer for neglect of duty. 
I submit, that according to the above arrangement the swearing to presentments 
would be abolished; and the labourer ought to be paid in money according as he 
would earn it. b 


2895. You have stated the wages of labour to be about iod. a day j is there full 
employment for labourers at that rate, or is there any portion of the”population out 
of employment ? — A great number out of employment. 

2896. Can you state what proportion, in your apprehension ?— I should think, in 
want of permanent employment, I do not go too far when I say there is one-fifth of 
the population. 

2897. Have there been any circumstances connected with your part of the 
country which have led to this want of employment ? — I impute it very much, in 
different districts, to the decay of the linen manufacture, and the absentee interest 
of the country. 

2898. Has it arisen in any respect, in the manufacturing population, from altera- 
tions in the state of the price of linen ? — I am informed that there is not a demand 
for linen even at low prices. 

2899. Is land subdivided in the part of the county with which you are acquainted? 

; — Very much. 1 

2900. Were the rents of those lands paid out of the proceeds of the land, or 
paid in any degree from the wages of manufacturing industry ? — Formerly they 
were paid very much from the manufacture of linen. 

2901. Does that yield a profitable return at the present moment ?— Quite the 
contrary ; so much so, that in a district with which I am acquainted, when the linen 
trade was good, some years ago, rents were well paid, and now there is great diffi- 
culty m getting rents from some tenants, though considerable abatements have 
been made. 


r 2 9 02 - What causes have contributed, in your judgment, to the falling off of the 
linen trade ? — I think the introduction of cotton spun by machinery. 

2 9°3- Has that been a substitution of one manufacture for another, or has the 
linen disappeared without the cotton being introduced in its place?— The linen 
has not altogether disappeared ; the cotton is introduced very much, and sold very 
cheap. ' J 

2904. What makes you think the linen manufacture has declined ?— My own 
experience and observation. I know many very extensive bleach greens which have 
gone to decay. 

2905. Do you form that opinion from the state of the market on market-days, 
irom not seeing so many webs exposed for sale?— As I am not in the habit of 
attending on the markets I cannot form any opinion from my own knowledge as to the 

increase 
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• rease or decrease of webs offered for sale ; but in my opinion, the decay of linen 
111 nufacture is a serious loss to Ireland, as, from the period of sowing the flax seed 
® the selling of the w eb, employment and remuneration was afforded to the poor man 
and his family, w hereas the introduction of cotton spun by machinery has reduced 
the price of yarn so much that 1 am informed a woman cannot now earn 2 d. a day 

by spinning it. 

J 2906. Do you think the weaving manufacture of the country has declined ? — 


J. 00. 

2907. Is there not a considerable change in the manner in which the webs are 
brought to market, that formerly they were exposed on the market-day in the 
open market, and that now the yarn and cotton are given out by the master mer- 
chant to the weaver, and afterwards returned by the weaver to him at his own house ? 

My information upon the subject is not such as to enable me to form any opinion 
as to the manner in which webs are now brought to market. I know that in the 
county of Monaghan, there are tw'o establishments that give out cotton to have it 
wove in that way. 

2908. Do you know whether the sum total of the article produced from the loom 
is now' less than it was formerly ? — I am informed by bleachers with whom I am 
acquainted that it is much less. 

2909. You have stated that you knew some bleaching establishments which have 
fallen into decay ; are they numerous ? — Several. 

2910. Are those establishments which were conducted upon improved principles, 
and upon which considerable capital had been laid out? — Very large capital had 
been laid out upon some of them. 

2911. Has tiierebeen, contemporaneous with the falling off of the bleach grounds 
in question, the establishment of new bleach grounds upon more improved principles? 
- — I do not know of any extensive bleach grounds newly formed. 

2912. Have there been any other establishments for the application of machinery 
to the manufacturing industry formed of late years in the district to which you 
refer ? — In the county of Tyrone there has been one or two small mills erected upon 
streams which manufacture iron implements. 

291 3. Within what period have they been established ? — I should suppose within 
seven or eight years. 

2914. Were those bleaching establishments founded under the provisions of the 
Act which allows tenants for life, and persons under disabilities, to grant leases 
for bleach grounds ? — I know of two where the leases were given in pursuance of the 
Act for the Encouragement of the Linen Manufacture. 

2915. Do you consider that the provisions of that Act might with advantage be 
extended to encourage the establishment of mills of other descriptions ? — I think it 
would be a great advantage if the provisions of that Act were extended to all manu- 
factures, and a power given of granting a greater number of acres than the law now 
allows, upon an increased expenditure, in proportion to the number of acres to be 
granted. I think it would have the effect of inducing persons to expend capital in 
remote parts of the country, where the population is considerable and labour very 
cheap. 

2916. You have spoken of the subdivision of land that has taken place; was there 
a disposition to subdivide land, and was that a growing disposition in the country? 
— Previous to the abolition of the 40 s. freeholders, there was a very great disposi- 
tion to subdivide land. 

2917. Did you consider it advantageous to the public, or to the individuals who 
occupied small farms? — Confining myself to the particular district of country where 
the linen trade was considerable, the small farms were a great accommodation to 
the weavers ; they were enabled to grow flax, the manufacture of which, in its dif- 
ferent stages, gave employment to their families ; but under other circumstances, 
I consider the subdivision of land into very small farms a great evil. 

2918. In places where no manufacturing industry exists, what is the effect of the 
subdivision of land ? — I think the subdivision of land, where manufactories do not 
exist, is productive of poverty. 

2919. What effect did it produce upon the actual value of the land itself; did it 
produce a system of cultivation that improved the land, or that tended to the dete- 
rioration of the land ? — In my opinion, it tended to the deterioration of the land ; 
die persons who hold small farms seldom have capital to improve. 

2 920. Do you think it tended, in any respect, towards the uncertainty of the 
potato crop, and the liability to periodical failures ? — I cannot say that my expe- 
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rience has led me to think so ; the people contrived in the small farms to grow 
potatoes sufficient. 

2921. Have you ever seen a failure of the potato crop? — I have; but I cannot 
attribute it to the subdivision of land. 

2922. Do you not think there is a greater chance of a failure of the potato 
crop, in proportion as the land is badly cultivated, and there is a paucity 0 f 
manure? — No doubt but land properly cultivated will be more productive than 
otherwise ; but the potato crop is of so much consequence, that it is generally paid 
great attention to. 

2923. Do you not consider that the potato garden of the poor cottager is ] ess 
advantageously cultivated than the potato field of the richer man ? — Unquestionably. 

2924. Do you not conceive that in proportion as it is well or ill cultivated, they 
are secured from scarcity or exposed to failure ? — It naturally follows that a well- 
cultivated crop must be more abundant. 

2925. If the subdivision of the land in agricultural districts has produced mischief 
does that mischief show itself in the difficulty of recovering rent on the part of the 
landlord ? — The subdivision of land, in very many instances, renders it exceedingly 
difficult for landlords to recover rents. 

2926. Do you conceive, that on the average of years, the landlord would receive 
as much rent from a farm subdivided into a great number of small holdings, as he 
would if it were let in somewhat larger farms, and to a better description of tenant? 
— I am quite sure the landlord would best consult his own interest by enlarging the 
farms in many instances ; and though the nominal income might be less, he would 
ultimately receive more money ; for at present those poor people would promise you 
any price you choose to name for land. 

2927. Do you consider that, although a larger rent might be promised by a great 
number of small occupants, a larger rent might be paid by a fewer number of indus- 
trious tenants? — I consider more money would be paid by a fewer number of 
industrious tenants than by a larger number who would promise a higher rent. 

2928. Js this principle admitted and acted upon by landlords generally, and does 
it indicate itself by a disposition on their part to consolidate farms, and diminish the 
number of tenants ? — I have known one or two instances lately where landlords 
have shown a disposition to increase their farms. 

2929* Does not that lead to the dispossession of a certain number of tenants? — 
It has done so. 

2930- What becomes of those tenants ? — I cannot inform the Committee what 
becomes of them ; but in one of the cases to which I now allude, I was informed 
that upwards of 20 families were turned out, and in the other case more than 30 ; 
the consequence was, that the persons so dispossessed did not submit quietly, and 
in revenge cut the tails off the cattle of the proprietor of the estate, and committed 
various outrages. In the other case the people who were turned out mustered 
a strong armed force, and at night attacked the persons who had been put into pos- 
session, whereby some lives were lost. I should here observe, that previous to these 
occurrences the country in which this happened had been peaceable. 

2931. Then the mischief you describe is not the mischief of the result, but the 
mischief of the process by which that result is obtained ? — I think the mischief 
arises from sending the people upon the world without means of procuring shelter, 
or opportunity of earning money. 

2932. Have any means occurred to you by which the benefit of the result 
might be gained, diminishing the pressure upon the individuals who may suffer 
from the process ? — Yes ; it has occurred to me that a great proportion of such 
persons might be advantageously employed, as well for themselves as for proprietors 
of mountain and unreclaimed lands, by allotting certain portions to them. Gene- 
rally speaking, the Irish peasantry are willing to labour even for small remuneration; 
and I have witnessed with surprise the improvements some of them have made, and 
without much capital, when settled upon such ground as I now allude to. 

2 933 - Have ahy experiments been tried, within your observation, which show that 
such a proceeding would be attended with beneficial consequences? — I have known 
one remarkable instance. 

2934* Will you descsibe that instance ? — It was upon Mr. Sinclair’s mountain 
property, in the county of Tyrone, of which he had a large tract quite uncultivated, 
and of which he gave to certain of his tenants leases for 21 years, provided they 
would in each year reclaim so many acres (according to agreement). In the first 
seven years the rent was merely nominal, in the next seven years there was some- 
thing 
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more paid, and the property is now out of lease, and I presume would let for 
h t 14^ an acre, being contiguous to a good market town. 

29 35* Did he build houses for them ? — I believe he may have given them some 

aS Tn3<3 Ce 'Did he advance them any capital ? — I am not aware that he did ; he has 
px tensive plantations, and gave them timber to roof their houses. 

2037. Had those tenantry been left as occupants upon the low land, would they, 
in your opinion, have produced a subdivision of the land, injurious to the proprietor ? 
__I consider they would. 

2038. Are the Committee to understand that, in the operation you have described, 
the proprietor has acquired an additional value of the old estate, and a new value 
in the mountain district on which these people were settled ? — The old estate is of 
course relieved by not having an overweening population, and his income is 
increased by improvement of the mountain, whereas if he had not taken those 
steps, the mountain would yet remain unproductive. 

2939. Is there any extent of land similar to that upon which Mr. Sinclair has 
made this experiment, which is now in a state of uncultivation ?— There is a very 
great extent of land in the province of Ulster well circumstanced for such improve- 
ment ; and I know that there is a very great anxiety amongst the peasantry to improve 
if encouraged. I here beg to remark, that I have observed much evil to arise 
from the general right of commonage, which is usually claimed under old grants of 
mountain districts, as those claiming such right resist the reclaiming of mountain, 
though the right of commonage is not of much value. 

2940. What cultivation is this land of Mr. Sinclair's turned to ? — Chiefly oats, 
potatoes and flax. 

2941. Is there any domestic manufacture of wool produced? — In some pars of 
the mountains they make a remarkably good cloth from wool. 

2942. Have you observed any considerable difference in the state of the people 
in those parts of the country which are inhabited by resident proprietors from those 
in which the proprietors are absentees ? — A vast difference : in the properties occu- 
pied by absentees there is not that spirit for improvement, or encouragement afforded 
to the tenantry, which is to be observed on properties of resident proprietors. 

2943. In those absentee estates to which you refer, are there resident agents, or 
agents who only visit occasionally for the purpose of collecting the rents ? — That 
depends upon circumstances ; in many cases there are resident agents. 

2944. Is not the condition of an absentee estate with a resident agent of cha- 
racter and station, materially different from that of an absentee estate in which 
there is no resident agent? — Much depends upon the conduct of the agent, and his 
attention to the property. 

2945. Do you think that the constant attention of either the proprietor or a resi- 
dent agent is necessary to prevent the injurious subdivision of land and multiplica- 
tion of houses ? — I am quite aware that it requires most particular attention to 
prevent it ; I know an instance of one property where, by the mismanagement of 
an agent allowing the people to subdivide, though the leases are not yet expired, 
the proprietor cannot now distinguish the tenants who ought to pay under each parti- 
cular lease ; for instance, suppose that too leases were. originally granted, there now 
appears upwards of 400 names on the rental, and few of them are lessees. 

2946. What do you consider to be the condition of the occupying tenants upon 
an estate in which there are middlemen, as compared with the condition of the 
occupying tenants that derive immediately under the head landlord ? — I conceive 
the man who derives immediately under the landlord much better off than where 
there is a third person intervening. 

2947. Are clauses introduced into leases in Ireland in order to protect the land- 
lord against the subdivision of land ? — Yes ; but they are often avoided by negli- 
gence in giving receipts. 

2948. Do you consider that the due enforcement of such contracts entered into 
between landlord and tenant is essential to the improved management of Irish 
estates ? — I do ; if the landlord insists upon his covenants, and the tenant has an 
interest in getting another person in his place, he must have the landlord’s consent 
to waive such covenants, whereby the landlord has the option again of selecting his 
tenant. 

2949. You have spoken of cases in which consolidation of farms and ejectments 
of tenants have taken place within your observation ; have any of those taken place 
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under the authority of what is called the Subletting Act ? — I cannot say that tv, 
have. y 1 ltle y 

2950. Do you conceive that any alteration of the law which would enable tho- 

rights of commonage, to which you have alluded, to be extinguished, upon an ad* 6 
quate compensation, would be an improvement? — I am convinced such a law wonU 
be most beneficial. ia 

295 1 . Is there much done in the way of charity for the relief of the poor in th 
county of Monaghan ? — A good deal, in proportion to the means of the people that 
reside in the county ; we have many absentees, of large property, who contribute 
very little. 

2 952. Confining the question to those charities which are supported or assisted 
by grand jury presentment, do you conceive that the institutions for the relief' of the 
sick are now adequate for the purposes for which they were intended ? — I hear of 
no complaint ; the people seem quite satisfied ; the resident gentlemen are verv 

. charitable. y 

k 2 953- Have you any permanent fever hospital in the county of Monaghan? — We 

2 954- Do you not conceive that it would be desirable, in all the counties of Ire- 
land, to have, at least, one establishment for fever, considering that fever is a cala- 
mity that occurs at intervals ? — I should very rniich approve of such an establish- 
ment. 

. 2 9 55 - May it not be too late to provide such an establishment after the conta- 
gion has begun ? — Certainly : the sooner a patient afflicted by fever is removed from 
amongst his family, the better prospect there will be of checking the disease. 

2956. Are there any mendicity establishments in that county? — There are men- 
dicity associations, I cannot call them establishments, they have got no regular 
asylums, but the good they do is quite remarkable. 

2957. Will you describe the principle upon which they are founded ?— They are in 
the towns of Monaghan and Castle Blaney. The inhabitants, according to their 
means, enter into a weekly subscription, which is placed at the disposal of a com- 
mittee, whom they appoint, and the distressed are relieved in their own houses ; no 
relief is given to street beggars. 

2958. Is there any police system applied for the purpose of banishing vagrants? 
- A person is employed to prevent street beggars from annoying the public ; and the 
inhabitants having resolved not to encourage street beggars, such are seldom to be 
met in either of those towns. 

, 2 95 9- Are those establishments entirely supported by private contribution?— 
Entirely. 

2960. What do you think would be the effect produced by a law that enabled 
those establishments to receive aid either from the public purse or from local taxa- 
tion ?— I should like to see, in corporation towns, power given to the people to assess 
themselves for the relief of poor so circumstanced. 

2961. What effect would such power of assessment produce upon the private 
subscriptions, do you think they would remain as at present if there was a power 
given of recruiting that fund from the public purse?— I think the sum would be 
more equitably raised in those towns ; I do not mean to say that the charity of those 
that now contribute would be lessened, but there are many persons who do not give 
any thing, though very well able. 

2962. Do you think a greater sum would be then applied for the purposes of 
relief than is applied at present ?— Possibly there might be ; the reason I would 
recommend such a power to be given in towns and not in the country is, that the 
artificers who live in towns are subject to many casualties that in the country the 
labourer is not ; for example, a man in trade, who employs a number of people, 
may fail in business, by which the persons so employed are at once in distress ; 
whereas, in the country, the labouring class are not exposed to the same casualty, 
and have better opportunity of procuring provisions. 

2963. If you had such establishments in the towns and not in the country, must 

it not inevitably add to an influx of people into the towns?— 1 should think the 
people in towns likely to compose such committee would not give encouragement 
to strangers. * 0 

2964. Would not there be more relief given in the town than in the country ? — 
It is probable there would ; but then people in the towns have a more immediate 
opportunity of looking to the application of their funds and checking abuses ; I do 
not recommend the committee should have power of granting more than temporary 
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i- f . I think, in many parts of the country, if they had the power of taxing them- 
r , ’ they would find a difficulty in getting such a committee as I allude to to keep 
S f V accounts, and to voluntarily and impartially distribute the funds. 

How would you propose that this relief should be adminis ered, and what 
hiects should receive relief ?— I would propose that it should be administered as it 
? J in t hose two towns I have mentioned, by a committee appointed, who would 
select fit objects, and assist them in their distress. 

2066. Abstracting the cases of sickness, which you have stated are sufficiently 
nrovided for by other sources, how would you propose to relieve an able-bodied 
labourer or tradesman that was thrown out of work? — I should think much would 
deuend upon the circumstances of such a person as you allude to ; I should leave 
the measure of relief in discretion of the committee, who, without any remuneration, 
would investigate into all cases of distress brought before them. 

2067. Would you give him relief gratuitously, or in exchange for labour ?— I take 

it in this way, a poor man residing in a town depends upon his weekly earnings for . 
food ; if the person who employs him becomes insolvent, and is unable to pay him, 
his family might be in utter want, and I would not deprive the committee of the 
means of giving them some assistance. . 

2968. Would you give that relief without employment, or m exchange tor labour . 
— If I had the means of employing a man that was able to work, I would give him 
nothing except in consideration for his services. 

2967. Do you think you could find means of giving him work ?— I am not aware 
that I could ; that must depend on circumstances. 

2970. Would it be possible to find any means of employing that man that would 
not be of a character of work in which other persons were engaged ?— I cannot say 
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as to the possibility. 

2971. Can you suggest any case in which, either in the town of Monaghan or 
Castle Blaney, you could give employment of a description of which there are not 
already persons employed ?- I am not aware that I could ; but surely, if under 
such circumstances as I allude to, people are thrown out of employment, it cannot 
be any injury to those who are employed that the unfortunate should be assisted 

until he could have an opportunity of being again employed. 

2972. Would you give that temporary relief gratuitously, or in the way of 
employment? — Much would depend upon circumstances; if I paid such tax as 
I recommend, I would feel quite satisfied to leave the application of it in the dis- 
cretion of a committee appointed as I have mentioned. 

2973. You have stated a great deal of distress arising out of the falling-ofi of the 
linen trade ; would it be possible to set these linen weavers at work at the public 
expense, or by charitable subscriptions ? — I have not considered the subject, and do 
not feel myself capable of making any useful suggestion on that head. 

2974. What is the ground of these people being thrown out of employment at 
present ? — I should attribute it in a great measure to the manufacture of cotton by 
machinery, and want of demand for linens in the foreign market. 

2975. What would be the effect of setting them artificially to work in producing 
more articles; would it lower the price of the article, or raise it? It must follow 
that the greater quantity there is of any commodity in the market, it must be propor- 
tionally lessened in value. 

2976. The more he produced, the lower the prices would fall ; and the tall ot 
prices being the cause of the want of employment, would not this increased employ- 
ment lead to a further fall of price, and a still greater loss ? — I should apprehend it 
would, unless there would be an increased demand. 

2977. Does not the same principle apply to any other employment, unless it be 

of a character in which there are not now persons engaged ? — Not to every other 
employment; for instance, many might be advantageously employed on public 
works, carried on more extensively, and also by reclaiming such lands as I tormerly 
alluded to. . , 

2978. Should you propose that any employment should be undertaken tor tne 
purposes of relief without a view to a reproduction of the capital, or to a profit upon 
the labour? — Certainly not. 

2 979 - Do you conceive any advantage could be derived from laying out money 
which did not yield a profitable return?— I do not. 

2980. If it were unprofitable, is any benefit connected with the employment r 
Of course not. 

2981. If Y ou confined the relief to the aged, would there be the same induce- 
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Robert Smith, ment that now exists either to the aged to provide for themselves during their 

Es * , or to the young to support their aged relations ?— In my recommendation of ref f 

■' ' I confined myself entirely to the towns ; I do not think providing for such obiet 

^ 1 have alluded to, and in the manner mentioned, would be any check 
industry, and kind feelings from the young towards aged relatives. P° n 

2982. Do you think the charitable committee could administer that relief with 

the same discrimination, and with the same moral care, if it were provided fa 
taxation, with which they do now that it is provided by subscription? — I belip^ 
they would. eve 

2983. Do you think that persons are as careful of the money of others as thev 

are of their own ? — I should expect that such a committee as I allude to would he 
most cautious in advancing money, and in selecting fit objects of charity, quite » 
much so as they are at present, though the subscription is voluntary. 2 * * S * * * * * 

2984. Would such a system be applicable to agricultural districts? — I should be 
very sorry to give the Irish peasant reason to suppose that he had a legal right to 
call upon his more wealthy neighbour for support; I apprehend that in such case 
he would not exert himself as much as he now does to get employment. 

2 9 & 5 - Applying the same principle you have described in towns to agricultural 
parishes, upon what principle do you think it would be applicable to the one and 
advantageous, and inapplicable to the other and disadvantageous ? — I have already 
mentioned that in towns the poor have not the same means of getting provisions 
and are more liable to be suddenly thrown out of employment ; and in many dis- 
tricts it would be difficult to find a committee capable of conducting the affairs in 
connection with the funds raised. 

2986. Then it is from the want of the mechanism that you mistrust the applica- 

te. 011 of the poor laws in the country parishes, and not from any distrust of the prin- 
ciple .—I have already stated the grounds on which I think the principle would be 
bad ; viz. that if an Irish peasant, who is now anxious to get labour, considered 
that he had a right to call upon parish officers to support him when out of employ- 
ment or in want, he would not exert himself so much as he now does to <»et 
employment. 0 

2987. You have stated, with reference to towns, that you would not create that 
right, but that you would make it optional upon the parties ; supposing you made it 
optional in the agricultural districts, upon what principle would it be applicable to 
the one case and not applicable to the other, except that you have not the mechanism 
in the one case, and that you possess the mechanism in the other ? — I think the 
people are, generally speaking, quite disposed to provide for their own throughout 
the country, and that they have better means of doing so, provisions beincr more 
abundant; the very poor in towns have not the same facility of procuring either 
fuel or provisions. 

2988. Is there in general a great degree of charity amongst the farming classes, 
and even amongst the lower classes ? — I have observed very great charity amongst 

2989. Do you think that charity would exist if you had the power of local 
assessment for the benefit of the poor ? — I apprehend not to the same extent. 

2 99°- You are an officer of the court of quarter sessions ? — I am. 

2991. Has crime diminished in your county ?— I think crime of a certain 
descnption has. 

2992. What description of offences do you allude to?— Quarrels arising from 
religious prejudices and party feelings at fairs and markets. 

2 993- Have those diminished ? — Very much ; at the last quarter sessions, we had 
only one or two cases of that nature. 

2 994- Do you think the spirit of religious difference has diminished in the north ? 

—1 think it has very much in the county of Monaghan. 

2995. Has this diminution been consequent upon the Relief Bill ?— Since passing 

of that measure the people have not been so much excited as previously, and 
1 think there is a greater inclination growing amongst them to live on good terms. 

2990. And in those respects that measure has produced the good consequences 
that the friends of the measure anticipated ? — I sincerely hope that the measure may 
produce all the good which the friends of it have anticipated. 

2997. You are a Protestant ?— I am. 

2 998- Your opinions were not favourable to the passing of the Bill ? — They were 

opposed to it. J 

2 999- Has the result of the measure nevertheless been advantageous ? — So far as 

I have 
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j \ ve h a d an opportunity of judging, I think the result of the measure has been 
advantageous. ^ of ^ fightitJg8 at fa j rs . has the system of toll and customs 

W°d to produce any of those disputes ? — The manner in which tolls and customs 
1611 C oii e cted is productive of occasional riots ; and sometimes oaths are administered 
f re C tf erv improper manner by the collectors of toll. 

10 Q1 j n what way are those oaths administered ? — By the collector of the toll 
at the custom-gate, to satisfy him if the cattle about to pass are subject to payment 

n c *he toll demanded. . . . . 

° qoo 2 . Have you known any persons indicted for the administration of those 
illegal oaths ? — Not indicted ; I have known them threatened to be proceeded 

Have you known any cases in which it has been judged expedient by the 
landed proprietor to abandon the claim of toll and custom, in consequence of those 
disadvantages? — Yes, l have, two or three instances. 

qooa. Where the proprietor of the estate is the proprietor of the toll, would he 
not derive, in the improvement of the town, an equivalent for the toll?— I think he 

WO oooV What effect do you think would be produced on the population, the agri- 
cultural population more particularly, by making a legal provision for deserted 
children ? — The desertion of children rarely occurs in the counties where 1 am 
acquainted, therefore I think making a legal provision for children so circumstanced 
could not much affect the agricultural population, or be disadvantageous. 

3006. Have you known many cases of the desertion of children by their parents. 

. — Very few. . , . . 

3007. Do you consider that the advantage of providing for cases ot desertion 
would be equivalent to the evil effect of holding out an inducement to parents to 
desert their children ?— I cannot suppose that making provision for deserted children 



would increase the crime of desertion. 

3008. Is the moral character of the peasantry in Monaghan good ?— Generally 
speaking, I think remarkably good ; as proof of which, at our quarter sessions we 
have not many cases, in proportion to our population, of actions of seduction, or for 

the maintenance of bastard children. 

3009. Do you now make a provision for the support of bastard children, under 
the head of wages of labour, in case the fact can be well proved against the father . 
—Yes, when the case is clearly proved that the father acknowledged the child to be 
his, and promised some support. 

3010. Do you think that is sufficient to provide against those cases, without the 
introduction of a new law ? — I do ; and I think the introduction of the new law, as 
'lately contemplated, would be holding out an inducement to perjury and pros- 
titution. 


Robert De la Cour, Esq., again called in ; and Examined. 

3011. HAVE you had many opportunities of observing the state of the poor in Robert de la Cour, 

your part of Ireland ?— I have a reasonable degree of knowledge ; my own occu- Esq. 

pations confine me so much, that I cannot say I have an extensive knowledge ; but 

I have inquired a good deal, and I have endeavoured to obtain as much information 
as my avocations permitted. . , 

3012. What do you consider is the condition of the more indigent classes, the 
labouring classes, in your country ? — I consider it to be a very distressed one. 

3013. Are you of opinion that that distress could with advantage be relieved by 
any assistance in the shape of compulsory assessment ?— I cannot doubt but that 
the great distress might be in a considerable degree alleviated. Upon the subject 
of the distress of the poor of Ireland, I have devoted a great deal of the attention ot 
such powers of mind as I possess, but I am not prepared to propose any specinc 
plan that would be advisable for the employment of the able-bodied [unemployed 
poor. With respect to the provision for the poor of Ireland, I should confane any 
provision I would propose to the old and infirm, the helpless and destitute ; in short, 
having reference to the 43d Act of Elizabeth, which is considered as the foundation 
of the poor laws of England, I should say that we ought at present to confine our- 
selves to the provision of that Act, with some modifications which local circumstances 
and the position of the country might require ; at the same time, that I would not 
despair, nor can I bring myself to believe, that there are not means within the reach 
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Robert De la Cour, and power of Parliament to provide some resource for those that are ahlo 
v E s q- and are at present unable to obtain it. t0 WOr K 

12 May! 30 W In ' vhat manner would you propose to apply the relief which you think- 

1830. advisable to bestow?— I think, in the first place, we are not so circumstanced as U 
admit of any parochial administration as it prevails in England. I would sua« l ° 
that in a measure of that kind it should be executed in districts ; collectina a nU mh 
of parishes together into one district, circumscribed in all cases by parochial bo,, 
daries, estimated according to the population which that district might contain. 

3015. In what body would you vest the power of making assessment for tho 

purposes ?— I am certainly partial to the course of assessment which prevails b^ 
cause I find it is effected with more facility than at present I could undertake t* 
calculate upon in any other course. I should say the easiest course would be S 
adopt by that same mode of levy by which grand jury assessments are directed 
The amount having been ascertained, I should think that the levy required for pro.’ 
viding for the poor might with greater safety merge in the general levy of the countv 
than in any other way I can at present calculate upon. y 

3016. How should you propose to regulate the. amount of the assessment ?— 
1 would regulate the amount of assessment for the poor precisely as I suggested 
yesterday with respect to the county levies. I should hold it indispensab1y & neces- 
sary that the occupier of land should be made a contributor in some degree, for 
if he was not interested in discouragement of poverty, he might be the means of 
increasing the demand upon the public fund, therefore I should think he should i n 
all cases bear a certain proportion; and having communicated with the farmers and 
gentry in my own district, I have no hesitation in saving that a provision of that 
description would be most readily contributed to by that class. 

3017. What body or committee would you propose to form in the district for the 

purpose of establishing the amount which should be levied, and for regulating the 
subsequent disposal of that amount?— I should think there must be' a selection 
from competent persons who are disposed to undertake an office of that kind 
assisted by a person appointed by competent authority to be a superintendent. I do 
not think the state of Ireland at present would entitle us to calculate upon an effi- 
cient administration of such a fund, without some adventitious aid ; at the same time 
1 thlnk tke v fy operation of such a system would itself create a machinery. When 
t e people of the country found that it was absolutely necessary to contribute 
ior the support of those who are at present in almost appalling indigence, they 
would hnd it necessary to combine for the administering it with prudence and dis- 
cretion. 0 r 

3018. In what manner would you propose to apply the sums levied for the relief 
of the indigent and the infirm ; would you do it by collecting them in bodies in an 
establishment like houses of industry?— I should propose a collective administration 
ot itm something like houses of industry or mendicity establishments; it is my 
opinion that the expense would be much less by adopting that course than by pecu- 
niary distribution, without removing the parties from their habitations ; at the 
same time there may be cases in which pecuniary relief administered in that way 
might be found very effective. 

3019. Does it enter into your view to establish any permanent or salaried office, 
tor the purpose of assisting in the administration ?— I think, in the present state 
of Ireland, something of that kind wouldbe necessary, but I do not think that would 

e a heavy burthen upon the fund. I think persons could be got competent to 
undertake it so far as the paid officer was necessary, upon very moderate terms, and 
that it would be economy to adopt it, at least for a time. 

3020. Have you turned your mind to the subject so as to be able to inform the 
Committee how many parishes upon an average you would include in those dis- 
tricts . Our parishes are of a very variable extent, and very variable amount of 
population ; we have some very remote parishes, so remote that I should entirely 
despair of a general parochial administration of such fund; but I would say, we 
should endeavour to collect a population of 25 or 30,000 persons at the least, per- 
haps 5 0 , 000 . So much would depend upon the effects which would be felt after 
a little experience, I would rather say at first 25 or 30,000, but that might lead 
o a greater expense than providing for a population of more extended numbers 
under one administration. 

Assuming the population of Ireland to be eight millions and a half, you 

l ' av ® upwards of 300 districts of the description you have stated, what 
saiaiy would you propose to give to each of the 300 officers whom it would be 

necessary 
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necessary 


, employ?— I do not think that more than 30/. a year would be Robert .De la Cour, 


neCeSS ,f'You have stated that such a person ought to be appointed by competent 
3 °'j' . w h a t authority do you refer to ? — I think it should be an appointment 
a ?L° b v the government or by the grand jury of the county. 
ell “ ' You have stated that the grand jury are already overburthened with busi- 
3 . would you wish to add to the business with which they are already charged 
!£ administration of any part of a system of relief for the poor?— I should not 
insider it to be an excessive burthen upon them. 

C01 024. jn w hat mode would you proceed to the election of the local authority 
, 4 : n t hose 300 districts are to exercise the powers of assessment and of relief? 
__There would be a variety of candidates, I have no doubt, for the office. 

025. Would you vest the whole power in the officer appointed at 30 1. a year? 
___ vr 0 • he should be assisted by gratuitous local aid. 

3026. How would you propose that those gratuitous assistants should be chosen ? 
___By the parish and vestries. 

3027. By popular election ?— By that kind of election that prevails at vestries ; 

those who are entitled to vote at vestries having also power to vote for the appoint- 
ment of that officer. , , ,, ... 

3028. How many of those persons acting gratuitously should you consider in 
each of those districts to be sufficient to provide an adequate authority for the 
administration of this relief? — I should think that three would be fully adequate. 

3029. Would you intrust to those four persons a power of assessment over that 


12 May, 


district ? — Certainly not. 

3030. Would you intrust them with this power without appeal ?— Not without 
appeal. I should wish the court of petty sessions to be the superintending tribunal 
over the whole proceeding. 

3031. Suppose, as is the case, that in many districts of 25 or 30,000 inhabitants, 
there are two courts of petty sessions, in what way would you have them exercise 
that power?— I should think that would be determined by the districts over which 
the petty sessions presided. 

3032. In what way would you propose the petty sessions to exercise a control 
over the three voluntary attendants, and the other salaried attendant? — I should 
insist upon regular accounts and constant returns, weekly or monthly, to be laid 
before them ; 1 should suggest that all applications for relief should come under 
their consideration, and that they should be the court to determine upon the objects 
that were deemed worthy of it. 

3033. Then you do not rely upon the three unpaid and the one paid officer, 
without the control of the petty sessions ? — I would not recommend it. 

3034. Will you have the goodness to explain precisely the modus operandi to 
carry your principles into effect ; suppose a pauper in a certain district to require 
relief, in what mode is he to apply for it ?— I should have him lodge his application 
with one or other of the three gratuitous overseers, in the first instance, stating his 


necessities, and his solicitation tor relief. 

3035. What would be the next step ?— At the next petty sessions, which meet 
weekly, I would have his claims come under consideration. 

3036. In case his claim were rejected, do you propose that the rejection of the 
petty session should be conclusive against it? — I cannot suggest any other mode. 

3037. In case the petty sessions decided favourably, what would be the next 
process ? — An order for admission to relief. 

3038. Would that order be directed to the district tribunal, consisting of the 
three unpaid and the one paid officer ? — That is part of the detail which I do not 
feel myself at present prepared to go into. 

3039. Do you propose that that order of the petty sessions should be obligatory, 
when it is in the affirmative, upon the local authority ? — I do. 

3040. Then where is the use of the interposition of the local authority at all, 
there being no discretion vested in them, but the whole resting on the recommendation 
of the petty sessions ?— Because I think the management ot the establishment will 
necessarily require the assistance and the constant superintendence of those gratuitous 


3041. Then the duties of those gratuitous overseers would be limited to the 
management of the institution ?— I think it should be almost exclusively so. 

3042. Do you conceive that you can with advantage vest in the petty sessions of 
Ireland an unlimited power of taxation for the relief of the poor ? — Certainly not. 
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Robert De la Cow, 



12 May, 
1830. 


3043. What checks would you propose to prevent any abuse on the part of »h 
petty sessions? — I should, in the first instance, think it advisable that any asse he 
ment should not exceed a given sum, valeat quantum. 

3044. Have you turned your mind to what sum would be sufficient as 
maximum? — I have ; I think for the class of people that I consider should be th 4 
first objects of relief, an assessment of five per cent on the recorded valuation would 
be a very great, if not a perfect relief, for that description of people. 

3045. Considering the increase which has tajcen place in the poor’s rates of Eng 
land, do you not consider that the maximum would very soon be reached in the 
administration of the system of relief in Ireland ? — Possibly it might. 

3046. When it was reached, would there not be the same difficulty in providing 
for the distressed over and above that maximum which now exists? — If the distress 
were found to exceed the quantum of relief which could be afforded by that fund it 
necessarily would ; but I should reckon upon a diminution of the cause of the dis- 
tress by the adoption of such a measure, rather than the increase of it. 

3047. In a former part of your examination with reference to the House of 
Industry of Cork, you were asked whether it tended to remove the causes of the 
distress as distinguished from the mere relief that it gave to the individuals who were 
received within its walls ; do you consider that your parochial houses of industry i n 
the 300 districts would tend to remove the causes of distress, or only to alleviate the 
distress of those within the houses? — It would alleviate the distress which was 
within their precints necessarily. 

3048. Would it remove the actual causes ? — I cannot conceive that it would 
remove the cause so long as the extreme poverty of the country existed ; but 
I should hope that those who are encumbered by their families, who might be 
assisted by that fund, would be better enabled to sustain themselves, and that the 
evil would gradually diminish. 

3049. You have stated that one of the consequences which you propose is the 
removal of the obligation on the poor peasantry, which now exists, to support the 
aged? — To a great degree. 

3050. Is that obligation fulfilled, and are those duties performed amongst the 
peasantry in Ireland ? — I think they are, to a great extent. 

3051. Are their habits habits of kindness and charity, and benevolence, one to 
another ? — Undoubtedly. 

3052. Is the relief they give very considerable in any proportion to their means ? 
— I believe it is. 

3053. And you suggest, as one of the consequences of the system you recommend, 
the substitution of a compulsory relief for a relief which is thus given by the discharge 
of private duty ? — I do. 

3054. Do you consider the change beneficial ? — Most undoubtedly ; I am not at 
all disposed to doubt or to undervalue the kindness and sympathy, the feelings of 
affection and generosity of the people of Ireland, but when I hear an objection 
made to a provision for the poor, upon the ground of extinguishing that sympathy 
which now prevails, I think the answer is simply this, those who make this an 
objection must necessarily contend for the operation of those feelings at the present 
moment ; and yet I see that misery, that wretchedness, that destitution, and that 
inability to provide for the members of a family in distress is still staring us in the 
face, and therefore I cannot suppose that any disadvantage will result from relieving 
those who are, however generously and affectionately disposed, unable to sustain 
the incumbrances which their families at present inflict upon them. 

3055. Do you not consider that the causes of the distress in Ireland may be 
traced to the disproportion existing between the population and the demand for 
labour ? — No doubt of it, in a great measure. 

3056. Do you consider that the establishment of the houses of industry you have 
described would tend to alter that proportion, either by creating new capital, or by 
diminishing the number of labourers in employment ? — No, I do not, certainly. 

3057. Have you formed any estimate of what might be the expense of those 
establishments, or how many persons, upon an average, might apply for admission? 
— I have not ; nor could I venture to undertake it. 

3058. Do you know the expense of the house of industry at Cork? — Not suffi- 
ciently to venture any estimate of it. 

3059. Do you think that establishment has altered the relation of the number of 
people to the capital employing them, and that that has tended to the permanent 
improvement of the poor in the city of Cork? — I think the expense of that estab- 
lishment, 
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hment, and the number at present collected in it, is in a great measure owing to Robert De la C 
h influx of paupers into the town from the country. ^ sq ' 

3060. Supposing establishments for relief to be formed in towns without any 
Responding establishments in the country, must not the same consequence you 
have described to take place at Cork equally occur, namely, the influx of paupers 
from the country, where there is no adequate relief, into towns where relief is given ? 

—I should say so. .... 

„ 0 6i. If, then, it should be considered that there does not exist m country dis- 
t icts in Ireland the machinery necessary for carrying on a system of relief, would 
W t the establishment of asylums in towns be productive of mischief rather than of 

n j? I think they would be overloaded, and I think they are so. 

° 0062. What is your rental in the county of Cork ? — About a million of pounds, 
according to the late valuation of the county. 

0063. According to the plan you have suggested, an additional levy of 50,000 /. 
a year would be necessary upon the county of Cork ; from whence would that money 
c R e ?— That of course should be a matter for future arrangement ; but I think it 
might come, without distressing the country, from the same sources as the local tax- 
tion of the country does at present. 

3064. Do you not think that that sum of money which now exists as capital, and 
that that capital is employed at the present moment in some manner to act upon the 
wages of labour ?— I cannot entertain the opinion that a sum adequate to that is 
now specifically appropriated for the employment of the people. 

3065. Can you create new capital by creating a new tax for the relief of the poor? 

— N o. ' . 

3066. Must not that tax be taken from the existing capital ? — No doubt of it, 


from existing resources. 

3067. In what way do you suppose that existing capital is now employed ; do you 
think it is lying idle, or that it is employed productively ? — I think it is employed in 
the various exigencies, and in various gratifications, indulgencies, and luxuries of life ; 
and I think it will not be an unfair expectation that the county should contribute 
so much of its resources to an object that is so very desirable. 


3068. Viewing it in an economical point of view, in order to see whether it tends 
really to improve the condition of the people themselves, supposing that the capital 
to be taken by taxation to the amount of 50,000 /. in the county of Cork, would it 
not in that proportion diminish the means of those that paid the tax to employ 
labour at the present moment? — To the question put in that way I must answer in 
the affirmative ; but I should accompany that answer by offering an opinion, that 
although the whole may be at this moment expended, and of course a vast deal of 
the resource of the country devoted to well-intended beneficence bestowed on those 
that claim it, my opinion is, that tliat charity thus bestowed is most injudiciously, 
partially, and sometimes very profligately made use of. 

3069. Do you consider that there is a greater sum than 50,000 /. a year, which it 
would cost for those establishments upon the supposition you have made, now em- 
ployed in the relief of this distress?- I do not; but it is also my belief that many 
are called upon now to contribute in the way of indiscriminate charity nearly as 
much as they would be compelled to give under such a compulsory relief, and that 
many who do not contribute at all, and whose resources are employed in another 
way, ought to be called upon to contribute to it. 

3070. You stated that the distress of the county arose from the disproportion 
existing between capital and population; and you have stated that this 50,000/. 
a year, would not create any new capital, but would only make a different appro- 
priation of existing capital ; in what way would this appropriation of the 50,000 /. 
a year, in these new establishments, act upon the wages of labour, so as to improve 
the condition of the people? — I cannot pretend to say in what particular way it 
would operate, or whether it would increase the wages of labour at all ; but if the 
present labouring population of the country were relieved from the incumbrances 
which their sympathies and affections oblige them to sustain, in supporting their 
relatives, I think they would be in a more independent condition. 

3071. Suppose a farmer, whose share of this 50,000/. a year might amount to 
5/., would he not be, after the payment of this tax of 5 /• a year, less able to employ 
labour upon his farm than he was before ? — I should say not ; and for this reason, 
that having conversed with many of the farmers of the county, it is almost a common 
declaration from them, that the mendicancy of the country deprives them of a greater 
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Robert De la Cour, portion of their subsistence than the contribution to an assessment for the noor wo, i_> 
Es 1- in all probability do. ^ 


1 2 May, 
1830. 


3072. Does not that lead to the conclusion, that under the new system they would 
pay less than under the old? — Many of them feel themselves that a moderat 
assessment for the poor would leave them better resources than at present they possess 

3073. Have you any practical acquaintance with the administration of the nnn 

laws in England ? — None. r 

3074. You have adopted the Act of Elizabeth as the principle of your recom 
mendation ? — I have ; I referred to the 43d of Elizabeth. 

3075. Are you aware that under the 43d of Elizabeth, it is proposed to purchase 
means of employment, and materials to set persons to work? — I am; and therefore 
I did in my first answer recommend it, with such modifications as the state of the 
country would suggest. 

3076. Is that one of the modifications you would suggest, namely, the exclusion 
of that provision ? — It is ; because I do not think the country is equal to that extent 
of relief. 

3077. If the country were equal to it, you conceive it would be advisable to give 
employment in such a way? — Undoubtedly. 

3078. Do you conceive that charitable associations could provide employment in 
that way, without interfering with the market value of labour in the country 
generally ? — I should think if the resources of the country enabled us to go so far 
it would be very advisable to have houses of industry, with some tract of territory 
connected with them, where labour might be afforded, to be executed by the spade 
and shovel ; and I am not without an opinion that that labour might be rendered 
productive ; that such places should be so managed as not to invite persons to 
resort to them, but as asylums of refuge, where the labour should be lower than the 
market price of labour, but where a remunerating return for that labour might still 
be the result. 

3079. Do you think that capital might be advantageously diverted from its 
natural channels in which it would seek for profitable employment, and that you 
could rely upon fictitious agency for applying that capital in a way that would be 
more productive? — I do not consider that that will be an unnatural application 
of it. 

3080. Is not the natural application of capital that application which each 
individual would make of the wealth that he possesses, so as to yield to himself the 
largest return ? — It is. 

3081. Do you conceive that the condition of the old and the infirm 
taking it in the largest sense of the word, would be improved by separating 
them from their friends and relatives, and shutting them up in houses of industry 1 
— I am not prepared to go so far, nor do I think it necessary that the refuge pro- 
vided lor those should be a place of downright comfort ; I think it is very probable 
that the dispositions which generally prevail among the people of Ireland would 
lead the objects of relief to prefer a residence with their own families, even in a very 
degraded state, rather than a better provision in a house of industry, such as I sug- 
gest ; but still I think it would be bettering the condition, and conducing to the civili- 
zation of the country. 

3082. Then in the event of those objects of charity preferring to remain with 
their relations, might not the circumstance of an establishment, supported at the 
public expense, give those relations a reasonable plea for removing them, contrary 
to their wills, to such a place ?• — I do not impute such dispositions to the people 
of Ireland ; I think the relief would conduce to the interest of the family from 
whom that object of charity was removed. 

3083. In point of fact, do the old and infirm at present enjoy their due propor- 
tion of the comforts which the young members of the family do"? — I believe there 
is a very generous application of it ; but with my own eves I have seen instances of 
wretchedness and destitution, such as, I think, make it imperative upon a well 
governed community to do something for their relief. 

3084. Have you examined into the condition of that class of persons at present 
shut up in any of the poorhouses of this country? — No, I have not; but I am quite 
aware that there are many instances of a good deal of privation, and perhaps of 
unwelcome management by the parties concerned, and that they would prefer 
remaining with their families to being removed to situations of that kind. 

3085. Would you propose a law of settlement between district and district ?— 
By no means ; I think that would be a most dangerous thing to introduce, because 

I understand 
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J t „ nd that the law of settlement has in this country led to very calamitous Aofart CW, 

j ooderstuuu ^ ^ been oductlve of litigation, and that it has been, oy those , “’j 

“"Tee experienced it, considered as ne of the strong objections to the present 


2 May, 


s),Slel ?ii How would you propose to avoid it, supposing a person who had been 
Jed in one parish should come to another and require relief r— I think if it was 
f „.d advisable to adopt any plan similar to that which I have presumed to 
deem t it should be accompanied by something of a Vagrant Act, and I think each 
SUg ?S would then be disposed to take care of their own, and there won d not be that 
P ration from parish to palish that would require the assistance of a law of settle- 
rs “counteract it. Having been frequently in tins country, communicating with 
rsms of almost all descriptions, landed proprietors people in trade and shopkeepers, 
f t over in this country, upon the whole, a decided approbation, even with all its 
1 discover system of poor laws ; and I confess that made a strong 

hnnression upon my mind, that though I have heard them very much railed against 
J?hn,?“h 1 am convinced that great abuses do exist, still, it I judge ot the general 
feeling ofthis country from the communications I have had, I should rather say that 

lC 3087 ’wh^wouH be the objections you anticipate to a law of strict birth settle- 
ment?~I am only apprehensive that the law of settlement, ,f ‘fthe 

bivht lead to abuses; but I do not pretend to go into any of die details ot the 
measure. The principle is upon my mind most strongly rivetted, that some p - 
vision for onr pom is indispensably necessary ; that, as a Christian community, w 
arebouud tobak. it into consideration ; and that it is the duty ot every indmdual 
connected with the interest of Ireland to endeavour to carry some measure into 
effect for the relief of the population of that country. 

3088 Do you not consider the individual charity and benevolence you have 
described to exist in Ireland as acts of Christian duty, and that as far as Christian 
duties act upon individuals, they are stronger than when transferred to public bodies . 
_No doubt of it ; and I am persuaded that many of our people are influenced by 
that feeling • and I am equally convinced that a vast portion of our people are 
uninfluenced by it; and that tile common mendicancy of the country, and the 
apprehension of an unworthy application of chanty, disposes many 10 withhold 

^“wSq' Would not that disposition to withhold charity from almost any object be 
increased, in case there were a legal provision made, which might, "' many cases be 
annealed to in substitution of private benevolence i— I think it might ; hut I think 
still the advantage derived from it would be decidedly prevalent. 

qoqo Do vou consider there is any objection to distribute local funds, raised by 
compulsory assessment in a certain district, among persons not locally connected 
witbthat district?— I have said I should be apprehensive of introducing a law r of 
settlement but I think there should always be a discriminating power in those that 
bad the appropriation of the fund, to appropriate it among those wly) are by bn th and 

ported ; are you acquainted with a society in the city of Cork called the Relief 
s or ietv ? I know that there is such a one. . . 

3002 Are you aware that part of their business is to assist persons in transporting 
them to England ? — I am. Their object was, I believe chiefly .0 enable weavers 
out of emDlovment to come to this country in pursuit ot it. 

wU Doel it not appear, then, that the poor are not entirely supported m 
Ireland?— No doubt of it ; but itseemsto me to be a self evident fact, that the poor 
are sunnorted or else they would not stare us in the face as they do. 

30,4 Do you know the regulations that that society adopt in assisting persons ,n 
sending thereto England ?-I do no. ; but I believe by voluntary contributions. 

3095. You are not particularly acquainted with the city of Cork, but with the 

countyr— With the county principally. 1 if limited to 

3096. Do you consider that a provision fot the poor in Ireland even d Tmnted „ 
the summit of the aged and the impotent, in the mode you have described, would 
prevent the emigration of Irish labourers from Ireland to this country 7 -No ; nor 
anv other mode of relief that could be adopted. 

30T7 Supposing a system of poor laws were established m Ireland, commensu- 
rate to teat which fs established in England if the rate of wages between the two 
countries was different, must there not still be a tendency in labour wlresre it is 
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Robert De la Cour, cheap, to seek a market where it obtains a higher remuneration ? Yes • it h 

v , formly appeared to me quite visionary to indulge the expectation that » *- - &S Uni ' 


12 May, 


poor laws could prevent the emigration to England. ‘ y Syste,n of 

3098. Is there not a tendency in the mountain districts of Ireland and the n 

districts, at particular times of the year, to send forth their labourers in ail V? r * r 
harvest work, to countries that are richer ?— ' There is: they freauemlv ! of 
among us. J “ c °Qie 

3099. Does that exist without any encouragement produced by different svst 

m those two different parts of the country, arising solely from the different rate, 
wages in each?— I should suppose so; it is in quest of wages they come and th 
are found at certain seasons of the year to be very necessary. ’ ne y 

3100. Have you known in your neighbourhood any persons that go to Enolanj 

for harvest work ? — Yes, I have. 6 ° 

3101. Do they return after the conclusion of the work, and bring back monev ? 

They do. 0 , j • 

3102. Have you ever been able to learn whether they have passed back f ro 
England at the expense of the parishes, or whether they have worked their wal 
back: I have heard of their being sent back sometimes at the expense of th l 
parishes : I believe the general practice is to work their way back. 

3 1 03. Do you think there exists, at the present moment, any disposition on the 

part of the landlords in Ireland, in seeking after higher rents, to subdivide ‘heir 
lands, and to split tenantcies? — That is a practice which did prevail to a very consi 
derable extent ; but I think it is daily abating. y s 

3104. Do you conceive that a landlord would succeed in obtaining higher rents 
upon an average of years, by allowing his land to be subdivided, than what he would 

receive if he let in larger holdings, and to a better description of tenants? Mv 

opinion is, that his rental would be better and more secure by letting upon a better 
description of tenure. J 0 F er 

3105. Supposing the poor laws system introduced into Ireland, would it induce 
the landlord either to consolidate farms more than at present, or to subdivide land 
more than at present ? — I am rather inclined to think it would induce him to con 
solidate farms. 

3106. If it did induce him to consolidate farms, would it not thereby lead to 
a greater number of ejected tenants being thrown upon the world ? -That must he 
a necessary consequence. 

3107. Should you be surprised to learn that in five years no less than 20 000 
Irish emigrants were passed through the county of Lancaster ?— I have no doubt 
that a number have been sent at the expense of the parishes. 

3108. Is there any very great emigration from the county of Cork to England J— 
1 tancy not at all so much as from other parts of Ireland. 

3 top. Referring to the management of land, do you conceive that there exists 
now any inveterate habit amongst the Irish landlords of dividing their lands in quest 
of higher rents?— I should think the disposition was decidedly the other way 4 
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Veneris, 14 ° die Mali, 1830 . 

Charles Wye Williams, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

.1 3 „'i \°: WH t ™ e do JOU reside ? — I am a householder in Liverpool, but divide tav 

JSSSf and Dubli "’ and occasionally al0 “ g the line of 1116 S1,an "°" 

is occu P? tio " are engaged?— At present my principal attention 

is paid to the steani navigation across the Channel between Dublin and Liverpool, 
being the principal Director of the City of Dublin Steam Company! and also of h 
Inland Steam Navigation Company from Dublin to Limerick. 

3112. You are a member of the Irish Bar r— I am. 
nf HaVC l° U had , 0ccasion t0 turn your attention particularly to the question 

“T navl »»<», a " d are you conversant with the circumstances which have led . 
ks TdeTnt l" ’h Ire m ntl ’ as wel1 as the conse quences which have resulted from 
ntro dcn r ^ 1 hava P a . ld a B reat deal of attention to it; I was the first who 
naV, S at ' Q on bet "'“" England and Ireland for the conveyance of 
“on for mere u year 23, an '! cl P ati "B tha advantages of a steam communica- 
ercantile purposes. Finding, however, that such was regarded as an 

absurd 
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culation, I, in conjunction with some personal friends, subscribed the sum c 
absurd sp ^ ^ bu j| t the g rst tw0 steam traders that ever crossed the Channel for 
purposes, or that ever continued plying through the winter, 
trading r ^ w bat time was the first steam-boat established between England and 

3 1 fp -phe first steam-boat for trading purposes, called the City of Dublin, 

*3* its first voyage the 20th of March i 824, between Liverpool and Dublin. 

013 11 S What was the average time of passage by the sailing packets ? — Extremely 
• rtai'n • from a week to two or three weeks : a vessel rarely made more than 
U -"ht voyages in the year ; and it is still considered that eight voyages in the year is 
S good work for one trading sail vessel. 

ail 6 What is the average number of hours of a passage by steam, and now 
voyages do each of your vessels make? — We sail from both ports from one to 
three or even four vessels every day, making the voyage on an average in 14 hours. 

„ , 1 7 Can you state what the average of the former sailing packets might be 
unnosed to be between Dublin and Liverpool ?— I should consider from two to 
four days or more, a fair average. I think, however, that from the time a vessel was 
ready to start from Liverpool, a week may be considered as a fair average to the 
time of her arrival in Dublin. . _ . 

3118. Which voyage is now effected with certainty m ia hours by steam ?— It is. 

3119. What number of voyages does each of your vessels make in the year upon 
an average?— I could not answer that question with respect to an average, as it 
depends upon the vessel carrying a cargo ; some of our vessels make two voyages 
a-week, those that are better adapted for cattle we send oftener : we very often have 
made three voyages in seven or eight days. 

3120. Do you conceive that one voyage a week for each vessel would be below 
the average?— Decidedly. If a vessel make but one voyage in a week, we consider 
she is not likely to pay. 

3121. Therefore, comparing the voyages of steam boats with those of the former 
sailing packets, they would stand as fifty-two to eight in favour of the steam boat ? — 
They'would, and even with a greater ratio, I should conceive, in favour of steam. 

3122. What was the rate of freight between Liverpool and Dublin, upon the 
sailing-packet system ? — That depended upon the description of goods conveyed. 

3123. Have you any means of ascertaining the general amount of freight between 
Dublin and Liverpool before the introduction of steam, as compared with that which 
is now paid ?— The general rate of conveyance of merchandize was higher before 
steam vessels were established. I have that fact upon the best authority. Mr. Bibbv, 
who was the owner of the established traders between Liverpool and Dublin for 
a long period, assures me that the freights were higher for merchandize than they 
now are by means of steam vessels ; the competition between the steam vessels has 
considerably lowered the rate of freight ; indeed, the competition between sail and 
steam vessels has always continued in the conveyance of most descriptions of goods. 
Several persons still use the sail vessels, and the freights of what are called coarse 
goods are at present very little above those charged by sail vessels. 

3124. How many steam vessels are now engaged in the traffic between Liverpool 
and Dublin? — From ten to twelve steamers in that trade, according to the season of 
the year ; upon an average they are about too to 140 horses power each vessel. 

3125. Are there any other lines of packets for purposes not trading? — There is 
one establishment of steam packets for passengers alone; they have two vessels. 
There is also an establishment with one vessel, for the conveyance of cattle, called 
the Marchioness Wellesley. The Post-office establishment have four vessels 
between Dublin and Liverpool. The vessels belonging to the City of Dublin com- 
pany are the only vessels that continue to carry merchandize or cattle between 
Liverpool and Dublin regularly throngh the winter. 

3126. Are there any other packets from Liverpool trading with any other Irish 
ports beside Dublin? — All the Irish ports from Londonderry round to Cork have 
separate establishments trading directly with Liverpool ; that is to say, Londonderry, 
Belfast, Newry, Dundalk, Drogheda, Dublin, Wexford, Waterford and Cork: the 
competition between these establishments in the conveyance of cattle, pigs, sheep, &c. 
is so great, that very few of the steam companies are successful. At present, the 
steam vessels at the port of Drogheda, where the port charges are loyv, have had 
a serious effect on those at Dublin. So have those at Dundalk prevented the 
Drogheda steam vessels from making fair returns. The opposition at Dundalk is 
such, that cattle are carried to Liverpool for a few shillings, and pigs for one penny 
each ; a rivalship which threatens the ruin of all steam establishments. 
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3127. Can you state the number of steam boats that are now engaged in the t rl 
between Liverpool and Ireland ?• — There is a return now on the Minutes of this C 6 
roittee, presented by Mr. Mahony, which was furnished by me, and which t,; 01 ' 
the number accurately; there are 40 between Ireland and England. 

3128. Is the steam communication between the two countries confined to tti 
port of Liverpool, or are there other lines of steam communication from oth C 
English ports ? — There are direct lines of communication between the port of Dubl^ 
and several ports of Great Britain ; for instance, Bristol, London, and the Clyd ° 
There is an establishment between Belfast and London direct, as well as betwee" 
Belfast and Liverpool, between Cork and Bristol, and between Waterford and 
Bristol. The last establishment formed is between Liverpool and Bristol. 

3129. Were the last lines of steam communication, to which you have alluded 
consequent upon your establishment between Liverpool and Dublin? — They were' 
The practicability of carrying merchandize by steam vessels was not thought of 
before : indeed, on the establishment of the City of Dublin Company, in the year 
1823-4, it was considered impossible for a steam vessel to continue plying through 
the winter months, or that they could carry merchandize. 

3130. Has the introduction of this steam communication between the two coun- 
tries produced any alteration in the trade? — A considerable alteration in the trade 
at almost all the ports in Ireland. One material effect has been, the dispensing 
with the necessity for having a very large capital in trade ; inasmuch as the commit 
nication is so certain and so expeditious that it is not necessary, in Dublin or any 
other port in Ireland, to have a large stock of goods on hand. Traders may now- 
have from any of the manufacturing towns in England, within two or three days 
even the smallest quantity of any description of goods ; the effect, therefore, is very 
important in the quantity of business that may be done with the same capital : 
I consider that not one-fourth of the capital is now necessary to carry on the same 
extent of trade as was formerly required. 

3131. Then has one of the effects been to give a productive employment to the 
capital of persons in secondary lines of business, that formerly could not have been 
brought into action? — Decidedly ; not only in the sea-ports, but through the interior 
of Ireland is this effect found to prevail. 

3132. Has it had the effect of introducing new branches of trade in any case, or 
in giving a greater extension to branches of trade formerly existing ? — I do not know 
that it has had the effect of introducing any new branch of trade ; but it has had a 
considerable effect in giving a greater extension to almost all branches of trade car- 
ried on in Ireland. 

3133. Before the steam-boats were established, was there any trade in the 
smaller articles of farming production, such as poultry, eggs and matters of that 
description ? — To a very small extent, compared with what exists at present. 

3134. Was there previously to the establishment of the steam communications, 
any trade of importance in slaughtered meat for the English market? — None 
at all. 

3 * 35 - Has the trade in those smaller articles which were adverted to, and the 
trade in butchers’ meat, increased ? — To a very great extent. 

3136. Is it in any instances carried on by the producers of those articles themselves? 
— With respect to many of the smaller articles, the trade is to a great extent carried 
on by the parties themselves. With respect to the larger descriptions of produce, 
as cattle, ior instance, it is becoming very general in Ireland for the land-owners 
and graziers to deal directly with Liverpool, consigning the cattle to houses of 
respectability and property, instead of selling in the Dublin market. The result has 
been, that a great change is taking place in the description of persons who receive 
consignments of cattle in Liverpool. Houses of the first class are now receiving 
such consignments, who, before this period, would not accept of such. 

3 1 37 - I' 1 as f ar as smaller articles of farming produce are now brought into the 
English market, and in some cases by the hands of the individuals themselves, do 
you not consider that the alteration has an immediate tendency to raise the condition 
of that class of producers? — In a very important degree. 

3138. Have you seen any instances that enable you to say what effect has been 
produced?— I am a daily witness to the intercourse by means of the small traders 
themselves, between England and Ireland. Those persons find their way into the 
interior of England, and purchase manufactured goods themselves. They are of 
course enabled to sell them upon much better terms in Ireland ; and I anticipate 
that this will shortly lead to the creation of shops and other establishments in the 

interior 
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of Ireland, for the sale of a great variety of articles which are not now to C. W. Williams, 


interi<> r ^ ere 

1)6 *1 * 39 - How do they take back the returns ? — By means of the steam-vessels to v ~ 
. A e veral Irish ports. 

tD 40 . Do they take back the proceeds of what they sell, generally speaking, 

• money or in English goods ?— Many of the small dealers take back goods; those 
"ho deal in such articles, for instance, as eggs, poultry, butter, &c. bring back 
w e y and thus turn an immense capital in a very short space ot time. Some of 
those who were formerly turning but a few hundred pounds a-year, now turn even 
t the amount of 5,000/. to 10.000/. a-year in those same articles. I have known 
above fifty tons weight of eggs, and ten tons weight of live and dead poultry shipped 
in Dublin in a single day. . . , t 

■1141. Ho you consider, that previously to the introduction of steam navigation, 
those articles were turned to any pecuniary account by the producers? — As far as 
regards many articles, I think it is quite a new creation of property ; and when it is 
stated, that the capital employed in this trading is turned weekly, a fair estimate 
may be formed of the importance of this kind of traffic, and the extent of business 
which may be done with a small capital. 

3142. Is it a creation of property that has a direct tendency to act upon the con- 
dition of the lower classes in Ireland ? — Decidedly so ; for the produce is laid out 
in goods, a r ticles of dress, &c. which the females of the family appropriate to 
themselves, besides articles of furniture. 

3143. Do you consider that those smaller articles are generally brought into the 
account of rent, or do they go to increase the comforts of the individual producers ? 

J do not think they are at all taken into the account of rent ; in fact, from their 

nature, I do not think they could be so taken into account. 

3144. Are they not generally considered as the property of the females of the 
family, for the purpose of providing clothes for them ? — They are ; and of the 
children who are employed in their rearing or collection. 

3145. Does any trade occur in the article of honey on the part of the small 

farmers' ? There is a growing trade in that article ; but inasmuch as that is more 

likely to come from the interior of Ireland, I think it will considerably increase when 
the facilities of communication from the interior to the English markets are better 
understood ; but which hitherto can scarcely be said to have existed. 

3146. Do you not consider that it is an article of production from which, if the 
Irish peasantry applied themselves more particularly in the neighbourhood of the 
heath mountains, they might obtain a considerable return, and improve their con- 
dition ?— I think a very great trade might be carried on in that article without any 
capital whatever, and that would considerably improve the condition of the lower 
classes, and familiarize them with those mixed pursuits of business and pleasure in 
which the English cottager is so superior to the Irish. 

3147. You have stated, that some of those persons, as those who deal in eggs, 
bring the returns from this country in money ; is there any other class that bring 
back the return in British manufactures or colonial produce r— Many of those that 
pass from the interior of Ireland into England generally bring back part of the 
returns in manufactured articles ; but those that live upon the coast and in seaport 
towns, for instance, in the port of Dublin, carry on a larger trade. These seldom 
go beyond Liverpool, there being another class of persons who carry the produce 
into the interior. It is more profitable to them to deal only in money, because they 
are thus enabled to carry on a greater extent of trade. Those coming from the inte- 
rior of Ireland are more likely to bring back manufactured articles. This natural 
division of labour effects the most profitable modes of conducting business. 

3148. In the larger transactions, is there much of the division of labour by 

selling their commodity for money, and if they require other commodities, purchase 
them from the persons that import those commodities into Ireland ? It is in this 
way that all large dealings are carried on. . 

3149. Are many of the small producers who are engaged in this traffic persons 
of the lower classes and in very humble life ? — They are almost all so, or nearly 
so ; they rank in class of persons called small dealers. 

3150. Do they purchase clothing, and return back better clad than when, they 
quitted Ireland ? — They do ; they bring back a great many and a better description of 
hats, for instance : each has also his little bundle, which contains materials for dress, 
waistcoating and articles of that kind. 

3151- Have you perceived amongst this class of persons in Ireland, since this 
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C. W. Williams, new intercourse has been established, an improvement in their clothing and tl ■ 
mode of life? — A considerable improvement is very visible in their clothing 'r? t 
^ inhabitants of Liverpool are quite aware of the altered appearance of even the I • l 

**1830^’ reapers ; they no longer come in the tattered clothes they formerly appeared i 

they are getting ashamed of the old clothes, and are apparently a different clas^i 
persons. 8 °‘ 

3152. Has the cattle trade considerably increased ? — Considerably. 

3 } 53 *. Will you describe how far the trade in cattle by steam has extended i n t 
the interior of Ireland ? — The effect of the opening of the inland navigation to th° 
port of Dublin has already introduced the habit of forwarding cattle, pigs and shep 6 
from even the counties of Galway and Clare to the port of Liverpool. ^ 

3:154. Do you mean that the cattle which is so forwarded, is forwarded by Wat 
communication from the interior to Dublin ? — Entirely by water communication. 

3 J 55 - What is the extreme point from which you have known any such tradin 
in cattle to have taken place? — We have brought cattle from within a few miles of 
the town of Ennis, in the county of Clare ; they are shipped at Killaloe, which i s 
the head quarters of the Shannon Steam Navigation, and in the same boat they are 
conveyed to Dublin, and there trans-shipped into the steam-vessel which is to convey 
them to Liverpool. ^ 

3156. What time has it taken to transmit cattle in this way from Killaloe to 
Liverpool ? — They are conveyed in the course of three days to Dublin, and we 
guarantee to deliver them at Liverpool upon a given day. 

3 L 57 - What would be the expense of transmitting cattle from Killaloe to Liver- 
pool? — About 25 s. per head. 

3158. Have you any means of calculating what would have been the expense 
of transmitting those cattle before the establishment of steam ? — The same descrip- 
tion of heavy cattle would probably not have been conveyed at all ; they could not 
have borne the driving over land to Dublin, at least without moving at a very slow 
rate ; the actual cost of driving would not perhaps have been so much. 

3159. In those descriptions of cattle which might have borne the expense of 

driving to Dublin, can you calculate what might have been the expense ?— The 
expense, taking into calculation the deterioration the cattle suffer, would have been 
two or three fold ; generally there was a great loss of cattle, as there was scarcely 
a drove that came to Dublin of which one or two did not die upon the way; so that 
the actual loss to the owner was more than the amount paid for driving and feedinu 
upon the road. b s 

3160. Was there any necessity for sending more persons to take charge of the 

cattle in the one case than in the other?— Fewer persons were required : when the 
cattle went by water, one person would be quite sufficient ; when driven by land 
two persons at least were required. J ’ 

3161. Are the persons that transmit those cattle in some instances small farmers 

who deal on their own account?— No, they are not small farmers ; they are either 
persons who purchase in the country from graziers and land-owners, or the gentlemen 
owners themselves. But I consider, when the mode of conveyance is well under- 
stood and established, the small farmers will adopt the habit of forwarding their own 
stock in small quantities. 0 

3162. Has the effect of this intercourse brought the price of the markets of 
Liverpool on a level, or approaching to a level, with the markets of Dublin, plus 
the expense of the transmission of produce ?— Very nearly so. There is a measure 
from which we anticipate a great advantage to Ireland in the transmission of cattle; 
1 mean the railroad from Liverpool to Manchester, which will have the effect of 
making Manchester as it were the port for landing the cattle. This will save near 
40 miles of land driving ; so that the cattle will be received at Manchester as fresh 
as at Liverpool : it is like carrying Liverpool 40 miles into the interior, and thus 
extending the circle to which the supply will be applicable. 

3163. In what manner do you consider the transmission of the cattle by the 
railroad to Manchester is to be effected, so as to save the inconvenience of driving 
them, as at present ?— On the arrival of the cattle in Liverpool they will be placed 
on low waggons prepared for the purpose, and on which they will be conveyed to 
Manchester in a few hours. The Railroad Company are preparing carriages on 
purpose for the conveyance of all descriptions of cattle ; and they anticipate a very 
great revenue from that source. 

H? S the approximation of prices between the two countries been chiefly 
enected by lowering the price in England, or by the raising of the price in Ireland, 

or 
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rombination of these two causes ? — I rather think it is by a combination of C. 
or by a This is the natural effect of increased supply and demand ; I could not 
both ' t it t0 either one or the other of the causes mentioned exclusively. 

■***”?: Has there been any alteration in the description of the butter transmitted 
the one country to the other, in consequence of the rapidity and certainty of 
.am communication ? — A great change has taken place in the transmission of 
® te . “ through Dublin, in consequence of a Bill brought in by the City of Dublin 
Company’ and passed through Parliament at their sole expense, and which avoided 
cer-nnd weighing, branding and tasting. . , , . . 

66 Do you mean that the butter that was formerly transmitted through the 
i Lnism of the weigh-house, in a salted state, is now transmitted direct in a fresh 
? tp£-It is; and also in a different description of vessel. The butter is earned 
in meat quantities from the Irish ports in what are called cools or tubs, exposed and 
not closed up as when packed in kegs. There is a great quantity of it daily con- 
veyed in that way, so much so, that we have been obliged to appropriate apart of 
the steam vessel to this article, as it requires a very cool place, and will not bear to 
be stowed away like kegs. 

9167. Can you state, in general terms, what difference of value there may be to 
the^producer in the fresh butter, as compared with the salt butter —That I cannot 

S %l68 C 'can you state which of the two is the most considerable ?— Fresh butter is 

the more valuable. . . „ 

3160. Are the expenses of producing the fresh butter to a tarmer as great as the 
expense of producing the salt butter?— The expense is less, as he saves the purchase 
of the vessel in which it is packed, together with the packing and preparing. n 
this state he sells it in Liverpool or Bristol, or even in London, and brings back his 
own vessels or tubs. Those vessels thus often cross the Channel once a week, being 

returned empty. . . , • 

ox 70 . Therefore he sells the same article of produce in a shape that costs him 
less, and which produces him more ? — Certainly ; and the difference of this outlay 

and’ cost of preparation is very considerable. 

3171. Is any part of this butter trade carried on by the small producers on their 

own account ? — It is bought by a description of small dealers, and sold on their own 
account, often by themselves in person. . 

3172. Are they the same description of persons who dealt in the salt butter 
formerly ? — No, quite a different class. 

3173. Are they more numerous ? — They are more numerous and of a more 

humble rank of life. . , , , 3 T u 

3174. Have you any account of the progress of the trade m fresh butter. 1 have 

not got it here, but I will transmit a statement of it to the Committee. At present, 
considerable quantities are conveyed in this way. This week above 1,000 firkins 
of fresh butter have been carried by the Inland Company from Limerick, deliverable 
in Liverpool. . . e • c 

3175. Has there been a considerable extension in the export of pigs from 

Ireland ? — The increase of the export of pigs is almost incredible, and it is likely 
to increase still further. c . 

3176. Is that an article of very peculiar importance to the lower class ot farmers 

in Ireland? — I think, more than even the export of cattle. A circumstance with 
respect to the export of pigs is worth mentioning, in illustration of the unexpected 
increase in the export of pigs. On the establishment of the steam vessels, t e 
carrying pins was so little contemplated, that we introduced into our original 
prospectus, a condition that pigs were not to be carried, lest the unpleasant smell 
might annoy the public and passengers : we had no expectation ot profit from 
their conveyance ; yet, subsequently, they have become one of the most important 
branches of our trade. . , . ,, 

3177 . Do you not consider that the extended breeding of hogs in a country, the 
bulk of the people of which subsist upon potatoes, is an important incidental benent, 
by protecting them in the vicissitudes of seasons, and the failure of crops, from it e 
consequences of such failure?— 1 consider that as one of the most important effects 
that can follow- the encouragement of the produce of pigs in Ireland, particularly 
when we take into calculation the uncertainty of the potato crop. 

3178. Has there been within your observation, and from what you can learn of 
the state of the markets, any considerable improvement in the breed of cattle and 
hogs since the extension of the trade?— A considerable improvement has taken 
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C. W. Williams, place. The bringing over improved breeds, both of pigs and cattle, from 1 

. is more frequent than formerly. England 

14 May, 3 1 79- Was not that the case before the introduction of steam-boats ? It 

1830. but not to so great an extent as at present. The risk of bringing over fine canl^ 8 ’ 
very great formerly. e ' v *s 

3180. Do you consider that the import trade into Ireland has received as Srp 

a stimulus by the steam navigation as the export trade has received, or that it h 
participated in any degree in the extension you have described ? — I do not think * 
has received a corresponding increase, but I think it has increased considerable 
One fact will illustrate that forcibly. Formerly, what was called back trad 
was the trade from Ireland to England ; the back trade is now considered the trarf’ 
from England to Ireland. Qe 

3181. What is understood by back trade?— The cargo that the vessel takes i n 
returning to the port from whence she has taken her principal cargo is called the 
return or back trade. On returning, she will take a less rate of freight, it being the 
back trade. If the vessel had not this back freight, she would be obliged to come 
back in ballast. Between Dublin and Liverpool, formed)', the back trade, on alower 
rate of freight, was that from Dublin ; now the chief trade is from Dublin. The 
vessels never go empty from Ireland, but return weekly without freight. 

3182. Do you consider, that if coals were not subject to duty, this back trade might 
be supplied by an increased importation of English coal into Ireland?— To a consi- 
derable extent; even is. a ton would turn the scale in favour of sending coal into the 
interior. I would undertake that the conveyance of coal to the interior of Ire- 
land, even into the turf countries, would be increased by the reduction of even 1 ? 
a ton. 


3183. How much have you known coal to vary by the ton in Dublin for the last 
10 years?— I have not known it vary more than from 20 s. to 40 s. within the 
last 10 years; but within the last two years, I do not think the price has varied 
more than from 185. to 22 s. on an average. 

3184. When an article, in the course of 10 years, varies so much in price as 
from 20 s. to 40 5., how do you reconcile that with your opinion, that 1 5. a ton 
would produce an immense increase of consumption ?— When the price is very hidi 
in Dublin, it is purchased merely by those who, of necessity, are obliged to do so 
I am speaking of the coals being sent to the interior of Ireland ; and I state that even 
1 s - , a ton lower in Dublin wmuld operate in inducing us to forward that article to 
the interior. When the price in Dublin would be high, we should not purchase for 
sale in the interior, so that the fluctuation in price has no relation to the point I was 
urging In illustration of this, I may state, that were the Canal Company to lower 
their tolls on coals 1 s. or 2 s. a ton, it would have the effect of inducing us to send 
them as back freight in our boats. 

3185. Does the present price of coal affect your Company in their steam establish- 
ments in the interior of Ireland ?— Considerably. 

3186. Do you consider that the repeal of the duty would be a considerable 
lelief to your establishments ? — We should consider it a very great relief. 

3187. What is the amount of coal you consume in a year? — Between our two 
establishments we burn nearly 30,000 tons a year. 

3188. Do you pay duty for the coal you consume on board the steam vessels ?•— 
On about one tenth of it we do. 

3189. Cannot you put all the coal you require on board the steam vessels at 
Liverpool without any duty ?— At Liverpool we can ; but we are then compelled to 
load the vessels with coals from Liverpool to Dublin, for the sake of bringing the 
vessel back again ; whereas, if coals were cheaper in Dublin, we should more fre- 
quently take in our supply of coals there for the voyage back to Liverpool. The 
carrying a double quantity of coals from Liverpool, that is, for both outward and 
inward voyage, is extremely inconvenient, more especially when the vessel has a 
full cargo in. 

3190. Would the reduction of is. a ton make that difference to you?— No; 
I mean to say that the reduction of 1 s. a ton would enable us to carry it into the 
interior of Ireland from Dublin : we would not purchase for the interior, unless 
when the price was low ; and if the duty were lowered 1 s. it would operate as a 
reduction of 2s. or even more. 

r ^ 1 ^i* ^ ar aS ^ 0Ur steam -b° at establishment is- carried on in the interior of 
Ireland, must you not necessarily pay the duty upon the whole of the coals you 

consume l — 
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onsmne ?— We do, as far as regards the inland establishment, pay a duty on all we C. W.WiUums, 

C °r i02. Therefore, when you say you pay the duty only upon one tenth, that j 4 May, 

lies” to the coal consumed between Liverpool and Dublin? — Entirely; exclu- 1830. 

s ively so. 

oio'’- Do you consider that independently of the mere amount of duty, the 
stoni-house regulations which are consequent upon that duty, as compared with 
the result of an entirely free trade in coals, operate as a burthen upon the trading 
immunity in Ireland ?— The regulations consequent upon paying the duty are 
Almost as heavy a burthen as the duty itself. If the duty were repealed, we should 
he relieved, not merely to the extent of the duty, but from a great expense, delay 
and inconvenience, arising out of the regulations consequent upon the collection of 
the duty. 

3104. When you say that the taking off 1 s. a ton would increase the con- 
sumption in the interior of Ireland, do you mean to say that the humbler classes 
would have recourse to coal as fuel?— Not the humbler classes. 

310'). Do you think that is. a ton makes any material difference to the gentry 
and the wealthier people of the country ?-I do not say so. It would secure the 
carrier a profit, and induce him to carry them into the interior. This will be more 
intelligible when Lsay, that 1 s. a ton profit on the sale would operate as an induce- 
ment to freight the return boats rather than let them go back empty ; and this would 
also produce to the Canal Company a revenue from this article. 

3106. Is not the greater and more important part of the consumption of coal that 
which is applicable to the manufactories of the country, the distillery, the brewery, 
the woollen manufacture, and the steam-engines? — Certainly. 

3107. In that consumption are not the interests of the poor directly concerned, 
in as far as increased production affords a greater demand for their labour, and 
causes a reduction of price in the articles which they may consume ?— Certainly, it 
has that effect; but the operation would be confined to Dublin and other large towns. 

3108. Can you state the quantity of coals consumed in your inland navigation ? 

use a t present about 3,000 tons a year ; but we consider ourselves only 

commencing our inland steam navigation. 

3100. Where do you buy your coals?— We import them from Wales, from 
Scotland, and from Liverpool. We bring the greater portion of them from Scot- 
land into the port of Limerick. 

3000 What is the present rate of toll upon the canal for coals ?— I do not recol- 
lect what it is at present, I believe 45. a ton; but I have entered into an agree- 
ment with the Grand Canal, by which they allow coals to be carried for sale in the 
interior at 3 s. 6 d.; but that is so high as to amount to a prohibition, and therefore 
I do not carry any. I made a proposal to the effect, that if they would make it 
u. I would carry a considerable quantity as back freight. As far as regards the 
coals consumed on board the Company’s steam vessels the Canal Company have 
allowed a drawback on the same of the tolls paid. 

3201. To what part would you carry it?— Through an extent of country 200 miles 
in length ; that is to say, along the canal and a great portion of the Shannon. At this 
rate of toll we should even be enabled to supply the town of Nenagh to the south, 
and above Athlone, to the north. 

3202. Do you consider, that at 2J. 6 d. a ton, or is. a ton, there would be 

a stealer toll to the Grand Canal Company than it at present derives ’-Decidedly ; 
they get no return now for coals from Dublin, as the toll of 3 s. bd. a ton is pro- 
hibitory. . 

3203. Have those circumstances been brought by you before the Directors o t e 
Grand Canal Company?— They have; we have had a good deal of discussion on 

3204. Has there been any prospect held out of a change of system by them, 
which would at once largely benefit themselves and affect materially the public 
interest ?— Not, I think, on the article of coal ; they have declined any further re- 
duction, although the toll reduced, as it lias been, to 3 *■ 6*. is stiff quite p'olil- 
bitory. We now send many boats back empty, paying to the Canal but 5 s. for the 
empty boat j whereas, if they were to lower the toll, and let it be even 11. a ton 
that would give them 40 s. instead of 5J. for every boat. The Directors of the 
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Grand Canal have, I believe, some apprehensions that lowering the toll mi k 
injure the value of their turf districts ; but such have not appeared to me w 11 
founded. el * 

3205. Do the same observations apply to the tolls charged by the Grand Canal 
upon the coal produced in Ireland ; the coal of Kilkenny ? — Yes ; but they hav 
made a considerable reduction, and which has enabled us to carry Irish coal f 
very large quantities, into the interior, even to 30 miles below Limerick. ’ n 

3206. What has been the result of that production ? — The result is, that the I n . 
land Company has paid more to the Grand Canal in toll for coals in one fortnight 
than they received in a year before ; I mean for coals carried towards the line of 
the Shannon. No reduction of tolls has been made on coals conveyed upwards to 
Dublin. The Directors are doubtless the best judges of the details of their own 
interests ; and as they have a colliery of their own, the policy of encouraging the 
use of their own coals, rather than the conveyance of that of others on the canal 
becomes a question of great complexity. The effect of allowing a bounty on the 
coals raised at their own colliery, operates as an additional tax on the coals belong- 
ing to other proprietors. This circumstance has created much bad feeling ; and 
particularly as the colliery of the Company is nearly exhausted, I would advise 
the abandonment of a measure which is, in fact, not worth the hostile feeling it 
excited. 


3207. What was the former rate of tonnage upon that coal, and what is the pre- 
sent rate ?— Six shillings and eight pence a ton was the former toll on the Kilkenny 
district coal ; but that was so heavy that I was induced to apply to the Canal Com- 
pany against the impolicy of such a toll, and which prohibited any of it being carried 
on the canal, and they reduced the tonnage to 2$. 6 d. for such coals as we should 
convey to the Shannon. The result is, that we now carry it down even below Lime- 
rick, and in large quantities. 

3208. What is the intrinsic value of that coal, upon which this amount of ton* 
nage duty was exacted ? — We paid 6 s. 8 d. a ton upon an article which cost us 
10.9. at the pit’s mouth. 

3209. Do other vessels, that ply upon that canal, pay more than you do? — No 
other vessels than ours carry this coal in the direction of the Shannon ; on other parts 
of the line, all vessels pay the 6$. 8 d. 

3210. Is that tonnage upon the measurement of the boat, or upon the amount of 
the cargo ? — Upon the measurement of the boat. 

3211. Where is the toll collected on the Grand Canal ?— Sometimes at the port of 
shipment, and sometimes at Dublin. 


3212; Has any similar reduction in the toll on coals taken place on the Barrow 
Navigation r— Not as to coal, as we do not carry coal on the Barrow. I made 
a. similar application to the Directors of the Barrow Navigation, with respect to the 
toll on flour carried on their river, and they lowered their toll in consequence, when 
the Li rand Canal lowered theirs. 


, 3.2J3- At what period did your Steam Navigation Company first apply steam to 
the inland navigation of Ireland?— The first steam vessel introduced upon the Shannon 
wa * m l . ie ^ e . a [ 1827, by Mr. Grantham, a civil engineer, who had been employed 
un er t e Irish Government to survey the Shannon ; a gentleman, who was sent 
over under the direction of the late John Rennie. He established the first steam boat 
on the Shannon. The want of sufficient capital, together with the restrictions and 
impediments he had to contend with, obliged him to yield. 

tk^ 2 ' ’ ^^at were the circumstances that impeded the success of that experiment? — 
iney have not been satisfactorily cleared up; inasmuch as the Grand Canal Com- 
pany and Mr. Grantham are at issue upon the subject. Mr. Grantham mainly attri- 
X s t0 ^ he f eav y tolls > and the want of encouragement. Mr. Grantham 

alleged that the Canal Company encouraged him to bring his vessel there, under 
promise exclusively of half toll for three years ; and in consequence of his carrying 
J u W f!r 1 ! )e ! ieve was not anticipated, upon the Shannon, they prohibited 
„„ e r ? m , k° at / ro,n ^ e,n & applied in the Shannon trade distinct from the conveying 
goods to or from the canal ; the consequence of which was, that Mr. Grantham 
as obliged to give it up, the mere trade connected with the canal not being sufficient 
to support his establishment. 5 

t uA 2 ’ j' P ro P or |ion as the steam boat upon Lough Derg had a tendency to carry 
Cannl Sh ann0D . did it not reduce the tolls upon the Grand 

r s Dublin.- — If any goods were carried downwards, which otherwise 

would 
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the canal, the effect certainly, as far as those goods were con- C. 


would k® | )f . a re( j uc tion pro tanto of tolls on the canal ; but I rather think the 
«I ne “’ effect would be beneficial to the canal. I think the general improvements 
an » country would operate to produce an increase of tonnage upon the canal, 

1 it mav appear at first, and taking a confined view of the subject, that it would 
draw from the canal a portion of the trade that would otherwise have gone to 

Du a b 'l6. Do yon consider that it was from any apprehended danger to the tolls of 
r canal that any difficulty was thrown in the way of the Shannon navigation - 
Certainly, it was from such apprehended danger, and with the view of protecting the 
interests of the canal, which they considered would be affected. There must be 
' natura l jealousy of the Shannon trade on the part of the Grand Canal Company. 
The, cannot participate in the Shannon trade, except so far as the produce is earned 
upon that canal ; therefore there must always be a nvalry between Dublin and 

Limerick. . , . 

0017 But viewing the matter practically, you consider that those jealousies are 
unfounded, and that in the increased improvement of the Shannon, the Grand Canal 
and Dublin would find an equivalent for any such diversions of trade ?-I do ; and 
I believe the Grand Canal Company are already aware of it, from the increased 
revenue upon their canal. There is certainly a more liberal feeling, and a greater 
disposition to encourage trade than hitherto. There appears an increase of receipts 
from tolls of 2,000/. in the last half year on the Grand Lanai. 

2218. Subsequent to the failure of Mr. Grantham’s experiment, what circum- 
stances led to the establishment of the present Inland Steam Navigation Company . 
—A second establishment, by a joint stock company, introduced a second steam 
vessel upon the Shannon ; the consequence was, that there was a powerful hostility 
and rivalship ; they thus defeated each other’s objects, and in the end neither suc- 
ceeded to the extent to encourage that investment of capital which the trade 
required. 

3219. Does that second Company now exist? — No. By purchase both are 
now merged in the Inland Navigation Company. 

3220 Is the present company one formed of Irish capital exclusively, or of Irish 
and English capital combined?— At present almost exclusively of Irish capital. 

3221? In what year did the present Company commence its operations ?— In the 
early part of last year. 

3222 Has the new Company succeeded to the arrangements which were previ- 
ously made between the Grand Canal and the former Company ?— No, they have 

n °3223. Have arrangements of another and more favourable character been made 
between the two establishments ?— A separate arrangement has been made between 
the present Inland Company and the Grand Canal Company; and I must state 
that the Grand Canal Company appear extremely anxious to promote the trade by 
the Inland Company. 

3224. Has the trade of the present Company considerably increased ?— Consider- 
ably ; I have a return of the increase, but it is not at present in my possession. 

3225. Can you state in what proportion ?— By the return of the tonnage con- 
veyed by the boats in connection with the Shannon line, I find an increase since the 
establishment of steam vessels, in 1827, of from 2,000 to 14,000 tons, say within 
the last three years. 

3226. Can you state what has been the increase of your trade from Portumna 
towards Limerick ? — Our trade is inconsiderable from Portumna, inasmuch as we 
are restricted by an increase in the amount of toll in our arrangement with the Grand 
Canal Company. 

3227. Are the Committee to understand that there is any condition in your bar- 
gain with the Grand Canal Company which makes your trade with the Lower 
Shannon more onerous to you than the trade upwards? — Certainly, inasmuch as we 
have to pay an increased toll of 3s. 6 d. a ton if we carry any produce downwards 
towards Limerick. 

3228. Is that restriction laid upon you in consequence of the bargain with the 
Grand Canal Company ?— It is. The arrangement arose in this way : The Canal 
Company, apprehensive of the effect of the Shannon trade downwards towards 
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Limerick, declined any encouragement to the steam navigation, except on cond't' 
that the steam vessels should be employed, exclusively, in aid of the trade to'^ 
from the canal. As this would have amounted to an absolute restriction of the '° r 
tercourse between the. upper 100 miles of the Shannon and Limerick, I felt C0 In “ 
pelled to decline the conditions ; and, as an alternative, suggested preferring to n” 1 * 
a tax of 2 s. a ton on the down trade : this did not appear to the Canal Comnlm 
an adequate protection, and it was ultimately fixed at 3 5. 6 d. a ton. y 

3229. Are the Committee to understand that the toll is charged by the Grand 
Canal Company upon your establishment upon the broad waters of the Shannon 
that indirectly that toll is charged by an excess thrown upon the trade between 
Portumna and Dublin, conditional upon the trade carried on below ?— It is indi. 
rectly charged. The Grand Canal Company exercise no right to levy a toll between 
Portumna and Limerick, but we pay a toll of 35. 6 d. a ton upon a corresponding 
number of tons carried upwards : if we carry a boat-load downwards from any por ° 
tion of the Shannon above Portumna, we have to pay a toll of 3 s. 6 d. upon a cor- 
responding number of tons upon our trade upwards to Dublin. 

3230. Does this operate upon the lower trade as directly as if the toll was 

charged upon your downward trade, and the broad waters of the Shannon? It 

operates in the same way. 

3231. In that case why would the Grand Canal Company have any power bv 

law to claim such a toll ?— They have no power to claim a toll upon that part of 
the Shannon. r 

3232. But they do that indirectly which they could not do directly ?— Yes. 

3233. If you were to take a cargo of bricks or slates or timber from Portumna 
to Limerick, would that subject you to the additional tonnage under that bargain 
with the Grand Canal Company you have described ?— It would not; the restriction 
is confined to five articles, corn, meal, malt, flour and butter. 

3234- If you were to take any of those articles to Limerick for exportation from 

the neighbourhood of Portumna, would that subject you to the additional toll ? It 

would be 3 s. 6 if. the toll, and the Shannon toll, which is, I believe, id. per ton for 
every five miles in addition. 

3 2 3 j- Does that additional toll operate as a considerable restraint upon the lower 
trade.'— It does; and the Limerick merchants feel it very seriously : it frequently 
amounts to a prohibition to the conveyance of produce by the aid of the steain 
which is then shipped by the old sail vessels for Limerick. ’ 

3 236. You are then prohibited from taking from Banagher any of those articles the 
produce of the land, for exportation to the port of Limerick, without the payment of 
that additional toll upon the Grand Canal?— We are. To prevent any misappre- 
hension on this subject, I may here state to the Committee that no exclusive advan- 
tages have been given to the Inland Company. Previously to the use of steam 
vessels, the canal derived scarcely any revenue from the trade on the Lower Shannon 
or Lough Derg ; the agreement then arose out of an expected new trade The 
agreement, therefore, was the striking a new rate of tolls for goods carried to or from 
the Shannon below Portumna. The substance of the agreement is, that in consi- 
deration of the Inland Company expending 15,000/. on their establishment of steam 
and trade boats, the maximum payable by the Company for a period of 14 years 
shall be 55. on all goods conveyed to or from Lough Derg, or below it; that is to 
say, on this new trade, from a district which hitherto had been nearly unproductive of 
any revenue. J ‘ 

3237. W hat have been the effects of your establishment of steam boats between 

Portumna ana K.llaloe, upon the trade of that district ?— The trade upon that por- 
tion of the Shannon was quite insignificant formerly ; at present there is a daily inter- 
course both for passengers and trade on the river for 50 miles above Limerick and 
40 miles below it. ’ 

3238. Have you many stations along the shores of Lough Dergf — We have 
a great many We have been obliged to establish ports and build quays, and erect 
cranes aud other conveniences for trade, at a considerable expense. 

3239- Have you observed any consequence as resulting from the establishment 
ot these stations, upon the condition of the people and the prices of produce, as well 

n re v h ails P to?nH Ctl0n °[ ‘r e Pr ° d “ Ce ‘! self? — A ’cry great effect; a great anxiety 
prevails to induce us to form stations in their respective neighbourhoods. It is, how- 
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too soon to expect any change in the condition of the people in that district ; C. W. William, 

eV6 [’ oe must certainly follow the increasing facilities for internal intercourse, the ^sq. 

a C * Ylmfr access to the best markets, hitherto inaccessible, and the extending the ^ ’ 

{£5 for useful and industrious pursuits. 1 i83o. 7 ' 

24 o. Can you state to the Committee any examples of the effect of the establish- 
ent of those stations, in either producing a market where it did not formerly exist 
111 in diminishing the cost of sale to the producers ?— The whole, both of the Galway 
°nd Tipperary sides of the lake, of 24 miles length, have now a regularity of com- 
munication by water, either with the markets of Dublin or of Limerick, which they 
did not possess before. 

4241- At what reduction of expense? — They had no trade whatever before from 
that neighbourhood to the port of Dublin by water ; therefore I cannot make a cal- 
culation as to the expense. 

3242. So that the whole amount that will appear upon the face of the account 
you will furnish as to the trade, may be taken as the creation of a new trade ? — 

Quite so; a new trade is now opened between Dublin and Nenagh, through the port 
or station at Dromineer, on the Shannon. Were a short canal of but four miles long 
constructed between Nenagh and the river, the whole of the county of Tipperary 
would be improved in a remarkable manner. By this short canal Nenagh would 
have the benefit of water conveyance to Dublin and Limerick, and the English ports. 

It is unnecessary to point out the advantages of such ; N enagh is situated in the 
centre of one of the hitherto most disturbed districts of Ireland. 

3243. Is not that district upon the shores of Lough Derg one of the great slate 
districts of Ireland ? — It is. 

3244. What effect has been produced by the establishment of the steam naviga- 
tion upon the slate district in that neighbourhood ? — A means has been provided of 
conveying slates to the different towns on the whole line of the Shannon and the two 
canals, and where formerly many were wholly unacquainted with the existence of 
any Irish slates, and which are of a very superior quality. 

3245. Are there a considerable number of persons now engaged in the raising of 
slate ?— Many hundreds, I believe 500 persons, have been employed by the two 
mini ng companies. Were the Irish Government to encourage the use of Irish slates 
in public works, instead of Welsh, it would be a great advantage, and increase the 
number of persons employed in that manufacture. 

3246. Are there any difficulties arising out of the present state of the law which 
impede the cheap transmission of the slate from the quarries to the places of export ? — 

One of the mining companies suffers considerably in consequence of being obliged 
to carry their slates to the port of Killaloe, a distance of six miles, in consequence of 
the impossibility of having access to the river. 

3247. Does that arise out of the state of the law, which, whilst it admits of roads 
being made from mines or collieries to the sea, does not admit of roads being made 
from slate-quarries to the place of embarkation? — Slate quarries not being considered 
as mines, the law has no application to their conveyance, as far as regards the power 
of making roads. 

3248. From the difficulties arising out of this state of the law, is there not a case 
upon the shores of Lough Derg where, from the want of power of making a road of 
a few perches in length, the parties are sent a distance of five or six miles ? There 
is one remarkable case where the making a short road of even a few perches would 
open a communication with the river. 

3249. Has the effect of this steam navigation led not only to the sale of articles 
of Irish production, but to the introduction of markets for timber, iron and other 
matters? — The introduction of steam navigation has opened a market in the interior 
of Ireland for timber and iron, and other articles, to a very great extent. British 
manufactured goods, including earthenware, glass, salt, implements of husbandry, 

&c. now find their way into extensive districts, which were hitherto shut out from any 
intercourse with any seaport. Hitherto the River Shannon, although navigable for 
above 150 miles between its source and the tideway at Limerick, has until lately been 
almost wholly useless as a means of internal intercourse. Perhaps one of the greatest 
advantages of steam navigation on the Shannon will arise from the interchange of 
commodities between the ten counties through which it runs ; in many parts even 
the necessaries of life are found in abundance, while in others they are quite deficient : 
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this applies to turf, hay, potatoes, coals, native timber, slates, manure brick 
limestone, culm and kiln coals, building stone, &c. ; all these are found in' C 
abundance in their respective districts. n § rea t 

3250. Are there any practical difficulties capable of being removed, which 

impede the further extension of the inland navigation by steam in Ireland hvrt* 
Shannon ? — There are a great many difficulties ; and, although of a minor descri 
tion, still they operate seriously against the establishment of steam vessels « P j 
extension of .inland intercourse. ’ ant * 

3251. Will you describe what they consist of? — The want of conveniences f 

shipping and unshipping goods; the want of small harbours, beacons, land-mark* 
buoys, and other improvements of the navigation; the removal of shoals and rocks' 
alteration of inconvenient bridges ; improving the towing paths, and locks. ’ 

3 2 52. Could those harbours be created without any considerable expense 

They could be created at very small expense ; a few hundred pounds would go7 
great way in effecting these objects. 6 

3253. Have you tried the experiment yourself? — We have: I found the navi 
gation of the river for 30 miles between Killaloe and the Canal at Shannon Harbour' 
without any convenience whatever for trading purposes, except the small canal har- 
bour at Portumna. The want of roads leading to the river presents a great obstacle 
to its utility. In fact, the value of the river as a means of internal intercourse seems 
not to have been duly appreciated. It is true the use of steam vessels has created 
facilities, and rendered available much of the river which hitherto was useless. 

32.54- Have you obtained any co-operation in such establishments, or have yon 
done them at your own expense ?— Exclusively at our own expense ; indeed I have 
been obliged to expend considerable sums on works which belonged to the public 
service. I have been obliged to widen the arch of Portumna bridge, though now in 
the hands of Government, at my own expense, as it was too narrow to allow steam 
vessels to pass. 


vr 3?***-.’ ^^ ere ^ y° u construct them ?— At Killaloe, at Dromineer, at Mota, at 
rlollands : we are also about constructing convenient piers and harbours at Garra- 
kennedy and Turraglass, and at Scariff : this latter is situate at the head of a lono 
bay, running four miles into the county of Clare, and where hitherto no use has been 
made of the river, although it presents extraordinary advantages, introducing water 
carriage into one of the finest counties of Ireland, but which has hitherto been 
accessible only by bad roads over a mountainous country. At Scariff there is a fine 
situation for a harbour on the estate of Fitzgibbon Henchy, Esq. This gentleman is 
fully a five to the improvement which his estate and the whole country would derive 
from the creation of a harbour on it. 

3256. What did these improvements cost you ?— We have already expended above 
1,000/. upon them, but they are still in a very imperfect state; they will require cou- 
siderab e expenditure before the great capabilities of the navigation can be available. 
At Killaloe we are constructing graving docks for repairing the trading vessels, 
improving the navigation, building stores, &c. 

32.57- Have you observed any local consequences, advantageous in themselves, 
arising out of those establishments, that would have rendered them matters of im- 
portance and pecuniary benefit to the proprietors of the lands, or to the counties in 
which they were situated ?— I consider the value of land considerably increased ; and 
1 can mention the last instance that occurred in illustration of this : it was the 
observation of a gentleman of the name of Reade, of considerable property on the 
Galway side of the Shannon : he told me it was the general impression that the whole 

”r Med in value from 10 t0 ‘5 percent; that was in the 
county of Galway. The town of Mount Shannon is on his property. This arose 
from the intercourse on the river by means of steam navigation. 

Ia 1 ‘here "<* » harbour for boats in the neighbourhood of Portumna belong- 
ing to the Grand Canal ?— There is a small harbour. 

3259- I s that applicable to the uses of your navigation, or are there any difficul- 
ties in the use of that harbour which impede its benefit to the public ?— There is no 
Hi r n n *T e the,e °f any description for carrying on trade ; it is a harbour at a great 
disnnspd J n y house \ ,. The Canal Company have not been hitherto favourably 
disposed towards the establishment of works or stores there ; they have altered their 

views 
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• w s upon that subject, and are more disposed to improve the navigation of the 
Shannon than their predecessors. 

0260. What alterations in the establishment would contribute to the advancement 
f the trade ? — Hitherto they have objected to the establishment of stores or houses 
or accommodation, unless they were exclusively appropriated in aid of the Grand 
Canal trade. The present directors have lately granted ground at Portumna and 
Banagher for the erection of stores, abandoning the above unwise restrictions as to 
exclusive application of such stores. 

3261. There is the O’Briens Bridge between Killaloe and the Limerick naviga- 
tion ; does not that present considerable difficulty in the way of navigation ? — 
O’Brien’s Bridge presents a very formidable impediment to the navigation ; there is 
a rapid stream under it, and great danger ; in consequence, several boats have been 
lost : it may be compared to the shooting of London Bridge. 

3262. Do you think that those difficulties might be removed with any extra- 
ordinary expense ? — I think they might be removed at a very moderate expense ; 
there have been several plans suggested for removing the impediment which the 
bridge creates. I think it might be done at very inconsiderable expense, by throwing 
the two side-arches into one, and putting a trackway under the arch. 

3263. What expense has that been estimated to cost? — I believe it has been 
estimated at about 1,500/. Another plan has been recommended ; namely, that of 
a lateral canal, so as to avoid the bridge : this, however, would be a very large 
comparative expenditure. 


C. W. Williams, 


14 May, 
1830. 


3264. Have there been any applications made to the grand juries of the counties 
of Clare and Limerick to effect the improvement ? — Several ; but without effect. 

3265. Are there any other impediments between O’Brien’s Bridge and the city of 
Limerick, which check the communication by steam ? — There is a very serious impe- 
diment at a place called Parteen, where there is a rapid, against which it is extremely 
difficult to draw the boats. Parteen is an artificial cut made in the bank, about 
a cable’s length, through which the water runs with great rapidity. This is almost 
as dangerous as the bridge. 

3266. Is any further improvement necessary between O’Brien’s Bridge and Por- 
tumna? — A great many smaller ones, from obstructions of a variety of kinds ; the 
locks are in very bad order ; there are several shoals also which require removing. 

3267. Are there any funds at present available for the purpose of effecting these 
improvements ? — None. 

3268. As O’Brien’s Bridge is sufficient for the passage of travellers over it, and 
the alteration would be beneficial to the water carriage, in your opinion would it be 
worth the while of those who are connected with the water carriage to be at the 
expense themselves? — At present it would not. Unless the alteration be made 
hereafter, I should think it would be worth the attention of the Inland Company, it 
is so great an impediment both as regards the risk of passengers and goods, and the 
great expense and delay in dragging the boats up. 

3269. Is there any further impediment in the neighbourhood of the city of Lime- 
rick to this navigation ? — There is an impediment at Baal’s Bridge which is of a very 
serious description : it severs the navigation of the Shannon above and below Lime- 
rick, rendering transhipment necessary. A distinct class of boats also is required 
for the upper and lower trade. It is a very old bridge, and the water under it very 
shoal and shallow, except when the tide is up, when another obstacle presents itself 
in the lowness of the arches. 

3270. Have you not a steam boat establishment upon the Lower Shannon, below 
Limerick, also? — I have, and which keeps up a daily intercourse between Limerick 
and Kilrush on the Clare side ; this latter being the high road to Killarney. 

3271. Does the existence of that bridge prevent the communication of the trade 
being completed? — It does. Within the last two months we have had two boats got 
fast under the bridge, and considerable expense incurred, and property injured. 

3272. Is the construction of your steam boats the same with regard to the mode 
of their being propelled for the canals as for the high seas ? — One class of steam 
boats is. We arc, however, obliged, from the peculiar nature of the navigation, 
to have two descriptions of steam boats, one for the broad waters, where the weather 
is occasionally severe ; this is of the same description as those that navigate the high 
seas. Where there are short intervals of canals to pass, we are obliged to adopt 
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a plan of steam boats to enable them to pass through the canals and locks ; of nec 
sity, therefore, we employ two descriptions of steam boats. 

3273. Is the steam boat found to injure the banks of the canals in any degree’ 

— Not in the least. I think the steam boat injures the banks less than track boat 
from the peculiarity of their construction. * 

3274. Has there not been a prejudice entertained that the steam boats would 

injure the banks of the canal ? — There was ; that is now found to be erroneous 
where double steam boats are used. * 

3275. In the event of the removal of Baal’s Bridge, should you be able to avoid 
entirely the necessity of having two classes of steam vessels ?• — Not two classes of 
steam vessels, but two classes of trade boats. The two classes of steam boats I have 
alluded to, are not upon that part of the navigation, but upon the part above 
Portumna. The boat, in order to go through the canal and the lock, is constructed 
like a double boat, with a wheel in the centre, and which prevents the possibility 0 f 
any injury to the banks. 

3276. Then the common steam boats, with the common paddles, would injure 
the banks of the canal ? — I think they would. 

3277. Then you have constructed a double iron steam boat, with a wheel in the 
centre, for the purpose of preventing injury to the banks of the canal ? — We have 
two of this description. These double steamers are also very expensive. 

3278. ^ Does not the velocity of the steam boat do the injury rather than the 
paddles ? — No ; it can have no effect upon the banks. The double steam boat has 
only the effect of a very narrow boat of four feet wide. The water passing between 
the two boats in the centre leaves but one half the quantity displaced to pass 
between the boat and each side of the canal, the other half of the water displaced 
passes between the boats. 

3279. ' At what rate does that boat travel? — It travels at the rate of nearly six 
miles an hour ; it travels as fast as the single boat, though of less power. 

3280. As the present inland navigation in Ireland is in some degree under the 
control of the Board of Inland Navigation, do they ever visit the navigations of 
the country, or are all their operations conducted in Dublin? — All their operations 
are conducted in Dublin. I am not aware that any of the Board have ever visited 
the navigation ; I believe they have not. 

3281. Have you observed any difference of expense in the execution or improve- 
ment of inland navigations between the mode in which a certain object would be 
effected in Ireland, if undertaken by Government, or if done by private indivi- 
duals ? 'I am satisfied that 100/. laid out by individuals on such objects would 
almost go as far as 1,000/. taking into consideration the charges of engineers, 
and the expensive machinery of a public establishment, under a public Board. 

3282. Does that observation apply to the Government roads, made under the 
authority of the Government engineers?— I am not aware of the mode in which they 
exercise their control as to making roads ; but I think roads laid out by professional 
engineers are much better executed, and more skilfully projected, than under over- 
seers appointed by grand juries. 

3283. Can jou give the Committee any information with respect to the number 
of Irish who pass from Dublin to Liverpool ? — There is a return furnished bv me, 
which is already on the Minutes of this Committee. 

3284. Have you any further information upon that subject ? — I have a return 
of Irish poor that had been passed as paupers from Liverpool, in the county of 
Lancaster, to Ireland, in the years 1825 to 1830. 

3285. From what document is the return prepared ? — It is a document that has 
been printed by the vestry, I believe, of the parish of Liverpool. 

3286. Can you state the amount of those paupers in those respective years? — 
I can ; and it is a remarkable circumstance that I find they are fewer in number 
than they were before steam navigation was introduced. I find that in the year 
1825 there were 3>3°2 passed; in the year 1826, there were 8,283 ; in 1827 there 
were 5 > 73 ^j * n the year 1828, there were 3,940 ; and last year, to the 28 Feb. 1830, 
there were 5>664 ; these embrace, not merely such as went from the county of 
Lancaster, but from all the counties in England which send any to Liverpool. 

3287. Have the goodness to deliver in that Return. 

[The Witness delivered in the same, which is as follows.'] 

A STATEMENT 
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STATEMENT of the Number of Irish Poor passed from Liverpool, in the County of Lancaster, 
A t0 Ireland, in the years 1825, 1826, and 1827 ; distinguishing those received by Pass from other 
Counties. 



1825: 

1826: 

1827 : 

1828: 

1829: 

COUNTIES. 1 

r rom 21st Jan. ] 

From 12th Jan. I 

rrom 17th Jan. Fi 

rom 27th Jan. I 
1828 to 

r rom 25th Jan. 
1829 to 


[2th Jan. 1826. 

17th Jan. 1827. : 

17th Jan. 1828. 2 

5th Jan. 1829. 5 

15th Jan. 1830. 

•Bedford - - - 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

Berks - - - 

206 

246 

18 

90 

- 

•Buckingham 

— 

— 

- 



•Cambridge - 

— 





Isle of Ely - 
Chester - 

27 

7+ 

266 

56 

g 

32 

6l 

Cornwall - 


2 

— 



•Cumberland 

— 

— 

— 



Derby - 

Devon - 

4 

5 

18 

23 | 

20 

•Dorset ... 

— 

— 




•Durham - 

— 

— 

— 


21 

Essex ... 

24 


64 

1 

17 

Gloucester - 

11 

24 


2 

•Hereford - 

— 

— 

— 


26 

Hertford - 

5 

5 


31 

Huntingdon 

2 


1 I 


108 

Kent - 
Lancaster - 

15 

1,978 

28 

5,843 

3.49 1 

2,089 

3,128 

10 

Leicester - 

7 

14 





10 


53 


14 

Middlesex - 

733 

1,020 

i,453 



•Monmouth - 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Norfolk ... 

7 





Northampton 

12 

— 

— 

— 


•Northumberland - 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Nottingham 

9 

19 . 

2 9 



Oxford 






Rutland - 

7 


1 

— 


•Salop - 

— 

— 

— 

— 


•Somerset - 

— 


— 



Southampton 

- 




— 

Stafford - 

- 

14 


'6 

5 


— 


— 



Surrey - 

48 

93 

77 

91 



3 



5 

— 

Warwick - 

49 

65 

48 

60 


•Westmoreland 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

•Wilts - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Worcester - 

13 

15 

46 

9 

— 

York - 

58 

49 2 

124 

215 

5 2 3 

•Wales 

— 

— 

— 




3,302 

8,283 

5,738 

3,940 

5,664 


14 May, 
1830. 


RECAPITULATION: 



1825. 

1826. j 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

TOTAL. 

From Middlesex - 

733 

1,020 

j 1,453 

1,200 

1,410 

5,816 

From other Counties 

591 

1,420 

794 

651 

1,126 

4,582 


t,324 

2,440 

2,247 

1,851 

2,536 

10,398 

From Lancaster - 

1,978 

5,843 

3,491 

2,089 

3,128 

16,529 


3,302 

8,283 

5,738 

3,940 

5,664 

26,927 


* None received at Liverpool from those places in these years. 
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3288. How are these paupers transmitted ? — By passes from the overseers of th 

parish of Liverpool, directed to the Steam Boat Company, who are paid quarte 1 
by the parish. er v 

3289. What description of persons are those paupers? — They are chiefly 

description of persons who, in my opinion, would pay their passage if they had not 
this facility of passing free ; and I have complained that they give a pass, for which 
we get only 2 s. 4 d., whereas, if they left it to the individuals themselves thev 
would all pay 5$. ’ y 

3290. Have any circumstances come to your knowledge, tending to establish 
this opinion of the ability of many of those persons to pay their own expenses ? 
Numberless instances of those who have stated themselves to be without the means 
of paying their passage, were ultimately found to possess one or two or three pounds 
concealed about their persons. 

3291. Have the parochial authorities at Liverpool any fee upon the orders for 
passing, or the proceedings connected with those paupers ? — The overseer is allowed 
by the parish 35. 6 d. and he pays the Steam Company 2S. 4^. 

3292. Therefore he has a pecuniary benefit in the passing to the amount of the 
difference between the two sums ? — So it would appear ; but that difference is 
charged upon the account of supposing them to remain in Liverpool from the time 
they are received until the time of embarkation, 


3293. Are many of those persons Irish labourers who have been employed in 
the harvest ? — A great portion of them. 

3294. Have you known cases in which those persons have either acknowledged 
the possession of money, or in which you have known that they possessed it, 
although they have been thus passed at the public expense ? — They make no secret 
of it when they get into Ireland ; and sometimes relate the circumstance of their 
getting over as paupers, and the ingenuity with which they accomplished it. 

. 3295. Then to that class of persons you do not consider that any real inconve- 
nience would result, further than the prevention of the fraud may be called an 
inconvenience, were they left to work their passage home ? — Certainly none ; they 
would every one find their way over without any difficulty ; and I always consider & 
a very unwise expenditure upon the part of the parish. 

3296. Do you consider that the system of passing paupers home at the public 
expense, has a tendency to increase the number of Irish paupers who visit this 
country ? — It may have a tendency, but not to any great extent. 

3297. Must not the circumstance of their being sure of a passage back at the 

public expense, increase the disposition to speculate with cheap labour in a market 
where that labour is required ? — I do not think the amount of the passage-monev 
would have any effect. 0 J 

3298. But you do not conceive it can by possibility have any effect in repressiiw 
the emigration ? — Certainly not. 

3299. Are you acquainted with many of the inland parts of Ireland ? — I am 
a good deal. 

3300. In your establishments, do you give employment for day labourers ?— We 
do, to a considerable number. 

3301. What are the wages of labour you pay? — To mere labourers we pay from 
8 a. to 10 d. a day. 

3302. Is that payment made to them in money ? — Exclusively in money. 

3303. Is that the average rate of wages in the several counties, or do you pay. 
above the general rate ? — W e pay rather above the average. 

33 ° 4 - What would you consider to be the general average ? — I should consider 
8 d. the general average ; in the south and west of Ireland perhaps lower : in the 
north of Ireland it is more. 

33 ° 5 - Is there a considerable proportion of the people who are in want of 
employment within your observation ? — At certain seasons there are none without 
employment ; we have occasionally found a difficulty in getting men ; men who 
would be considered as paupers but a few months previously, could not be had even 
at higher wages. 

3306. Then has there been an improvement in the condition of the labourers, 
within your observation ? — A very great improvement. 

33 ° 7 " Dave you considered at all the effect of the introduction of any system 
into Ireland, for the support of the poor? — I have given it a good deal of attention. 

3308. Do 
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g Do you consider that there is to be found, within the agricultural districts C. W.Witti 
•h which you are acquainted, the mechanism by which parochial assessments, and t Esq 
"'rochial expenditure, and parochial accounts could be administered ?— I do not; 

? think it wou ld be quite impossible, except in towns, to find a class of persons to l830 / 
complete what may be called the machinery of such a system. 

, 0 n If such a system were introduced, do you consider that there would be any 
danger of misapplication of the funds, or of an injudicious expenditure of them ?— 

T scarcely know how the fund could be applied. The population would be at one 
time or at some seasons, all paupers, and at another interval there would be none ; 
a scarcity of potatoes, for instance, will throw all the lower classes of a whole 
.district into a state of comparative pauperism. 

,, ]P Do you think any benefit would be derived from an Act of Parliament, 
enablin'* the inhabitants of certain districts to raise money to be distributed according 
to thei/good pleasure?— I think the power of raising funds by a compulsory assess- 
ment would certainly be desirable, so as to enable parishes to relieve occasional 
distress and destitution ; but when we come to the question of the distribution ot 
those funds, I find great difficulty in reconciling it to myself, without introducing 
somethin'* of a claim to relief, and which would involve the whole system of the 
English poor laws. Without admitting the right of claiming relief on the part ot 
the poor; the distribution of the fund must be discretionary with some one ; and 
I am persuaded a class of persons who could be entrusted with such discretion, and 
who would give the necessary attention, cannot be found. 

3311. Do you think that any reasonable objection could be raised to that plan, 

upon the ground that some parishes would adopt it, and that others were left out, 
and that in consequence there would be an inequality of administration ot reliet in 
the country ? — I consider that a great evil would arise from the necessary inequality ; 
and that a" district in which such funds were raised, would draw to itself all the idle 
and indolent from a very great extent of country. The very fact of one parish or 
barony raising a fund for the purpose, would, I fear, in too many cases, operate 
in inducing neighbouring parishes to save themselves the expense of similar 
assessments. _ _ 

3312. Are the cases in which you consider the application of such a means to be 
necessary, the cases in which scarcity arises from the failure of the potato crop ? 

Principally from scarcity. 

3313. At the present moment, when a scarcity is apprehended, do not the 
peasantry in the first instance diminish the number of pigs which are on their farms, 
and if that is insufficient for their relief, put themselves upon short allowance, so as 
to enable a limited supply to carry them through to the period of the next crop 
They do ; there is a good deal of foresight on the part of the population in accom- 
modating themselves to the coming distress, and we should be cautious how we 
disturb such a principle. 

3314. If there were a provision made, even an optional provision, for the poor 
in those cases of scarcity, do you consider that the same habits of foresight would 
be exercised ?— I do not. I think it would introduce a very dangerous system ot 
negligence, and even of deception and imposition. 

3315. Do you think if there were a provision, even of an optional character, for 
the poor in times of distress, that the poor man, in apprehension of scarcity, would 
as at present kill his pig, so as to save the potato upon which that pig would be 
supplied ?— He would first become a pauper, and receive relief, or try any expedient, 
before he would prepare to meet the season of distress. The description ot reliet 
that could be afforded would not meet the wants of a destitute family. 

* 3316. In like manner, do you conceive that he would put himself upon short 
allowance for the purpose of carrying on his supply to the month of August. I do 
not ; I think he would be more likely to be indifferent to the future. 

3317. Would there not be under the increased consumption of the potato food 
by the hogs in the first instance, and next by the careless habits ot the peasantry, a 
period of very great pressure and difficulty at the close of the year?- Unquestion- 
ably so. The want of thrift (a quality so peculiar to the English and Scottish 
peasantry) is, unfortunately, so prevalent in Ireland, that I cannot anticipate 
a change of character from a measure, the immediate effect of which would create a 
security in their minds against the pressure of want. 

589. M m 4 3318. Suppose 
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3318. Suppose an optional system of assessment to be introduced, as apnlic 11 

to the able-bodied labourer who might be out of employment, how do you thi fc - 
ought to be administered ; whether given in gratuitous relief, or given through me 
of employment? — It should not be given in gratuitous relief; for although it 
even a very small sum, it would put an end to all industry upon the part of fk* 
population. r ine 

3319. If it were not given in gratuitous relief, but given through the medium of 
employment, where do you conceive that employment could be found in which 
parishes, as such, or charitable committees, could advantageously employ the poor? 

I do not know any mode of providing casual work of that description • publi 
works, in certain districts, would supply temporary aid; but a public work could 
not stand still waiting for a season of distress. 

3320. Do you consider that any system of public works is deserving public 
encouragement, in which a profitable return for the capital employed is not'a neces- 
sary condition? I do not; I think it would be extremely mischievous if any system 
were introduced which had not an ultimate object in giving an increased stimulus to 
industry and employment, other than the mere expenditure of the public money. 

3321. Supposing two systems of relief, the one a profitable employment of the 
people with a view to the return of the capital engaged, in which charity is an inci- 
dental consequence; and the other a charitable employment of the people, in which 
the profitable return of the money is only an incidental, and not a direct consequence- 
which of the two has the greatest tendency to improve the condition of the poor?-! 
Ihe former certainly ; the other would not, in my opinion, improve the condition 
of the people, but the reverse. A system of relief, to be beneficial, must have in 
view some ulterior object, in which the application of labour and the encouragement 
ot industry would form the great feature. 

. Do you conceive there are public works which could be carried on to con- 

siderable extent, yielding a fair return for the capital engaged, and, incidentally 
tending to improve the habits, condition and industry of 'the people?— I think in 
some districts such public works may be found : I think the opening lines of com- 
munication, whether by land or water, are among the most unexceptionable. The 
construction of harbours and quays, which private capital could not reach, may al«o 
be considered as within the scope of useful public works. 

3323- You have stated the effects of the small harbours which your Company 
has erected at their own expense ; do you not, from your experience in those cases 
consider that there might be works, profitable in themselves, which would indirectly’ 
but powerfully act upon the condition of the people?— Such works as I have dS 
scribed certainly may be found ; but I think that would be a verv uncertain mode 
ot providing tor periodical or uncertain occasions of distress. 

3324. Is there any mode by which you can suggest that a provision could be 
made for those seasons of distress, in which the advantages connected with the 

system would outweigh the possible inconveniencies and dangers of it ? There is 

not any that I could now recommend. This subject is one of great difficulty; I have 
thought much on it, and cannot conceive any mode by which we could anticipate or 
be prepared to meet those fluctuating seasons of distress. 

3325. You have described the difficulty of providing mechanism for the adminis- 
tration of any system of poor laws in the agricultural parishes ; supposing that in 
parishes in which such mechanism could be provided, the poor-law principle of relief 

DarT S he 0 s>-r t hTnk U tT d ’ "' bat ,, e ® ct do tllink "°“ ld be produced I^pon those 
Siv ^ * f k ,! hey " ou ! d b ? overburdened °nly with their own poor, but 
with toe poor of those districts in which no such provision existed : nothin^ could 
prevent this evil but the law of settlement, on which such parishes could rely to 
relieve themselves from the negligence or obstinacy of neighbouring parishes. ? 

l»„H 3 J 26 T ma k-rn e the f" cral wages amon g st t!le artizans and tradesmen in Ire- 
land . 1 wo shillings and sixpence I consider to he the average ; in the south there are 

higher wages among those connected with shipping ; millwrights, shipwrights and 
“° ne ' CUtterS ’ slaters ’ & c., are also at higher wages, generally at 3 s. 6 d. 

P° 3,011 c ? ns,der that the wa g es of artizans are high, as compared with the 

wages of labourers?— Out of all proportion. 

loaduftlA 0 tbeie clrc ™ sta "«rs connected with the state of Ireland which 
lead to this increase of wages on the part of the artificer, and prevent the equaliza- 

tion 
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f „„„ es which would otherwise take place ?-The smallness of their number C. »'•«»«. 

h°° “Lily enables them to combine for the purpose of keeping up their wages. y J ' 

neCCS n Are those combinations extensive in Ireland, and have they been con- 14 May, 

^4 with various offences leading to capital punishment in many cases ?— I hey t*3°. 
neC a considerable extent, in Dublin ; so great, that we have been deterred from 
a single vessel in the port of Dublin. I would have given a preference to 

not monev in Ireland, where the capital of the Steam Company was sub- 
ls J!°L instead of in England, if I could have done it with the same security, and 
rould have been satisfied that I could have carried on our works without the 
a 1 ,L. and risks of combination. The City of Dublin Company are now expend.ng 
d nnmllv in the port of Liverpool, 40,000/. or 50,000/., which, .f there had been 
“nv mode of preventing combination, might have been expended in Dublin. 

‘ L,0 When you speak of security, you do not refer to political security, but to 
Wnatinn among the trade?— The risk, that wheu you have commenced your 
undertaking you may be stopped short by combination, or obliged to abandon it. 

,0111 Does not the spirit of combination impede the introduction of improved 
rtfficers’ tools and machinery and new modes of abridging the cost of production . 

-It has considerable effect that wa, ; it has also an effect in giving n great todu«- 
—pnt to nersons in Ireland to employ artificers and tradesmen from England , the 
number of Englishmen that pass from England to Ireland, and fill our workshops, 

u”™ lb Do you mean to say, that there is at present a considerable disposition on 
lhe 3 nart of English tradesmen, to seek for profitable employment in Ireland, as there 
is on the part Sf Irish labourers to seek for profitable employment in this country . 

—There is; the English tradesmen and artificers are taking the place of the Irish, 
and the Irish tradesman, driven to England, too often descends to the scale o 
society, and becomes a labourer ; there are very few large establishments in Ireland 
where a great number of the workmen are not Englishmen 

,,,, Is there not another consequence resulting from this system of combina- 
tion that the wages of artificers being kept disproportionably high, the poor man, 

“ho requires their services, i, induced to make an effort either to dispense with then 
assistance, or to effect the purpose imperfectly himself; for instance, supposing 
a noor man has to build a cottage, if there be a combination among the masons and 
carpenters which leads to the wages being high, will not the result be that he will 
have to build his own house himself f-That certainly operates in the interior, 
and to it is attributable the bad construction of Irish cabins. 

■mu Have any means occurred to you by which this spirit of combination 
amongst artificers in general could be subdued ?-I am not aware that I can 
suggest any mode; it is the character of the population There is such a pro- 
pensity to take the laws into their own hands that I do not know how any legislative 
provision could reach it. Benefit societies but too often famish facilities for com- 

bln T; Do vou consider that that system is now as strong as it was formerly ?— 

I think it is not as strong as it was, from the facility with which persons in Ireland 
can supply themselves. A circumstance occurred not long since, which illustrates 
that view of the subject. The establishment of printers to the Bank of Ireland 
combined some time back, and refused to perform the work, except in their ow 
way, or to conform to the regulations ot the establishment. The Bank were 
obliged to send to Scotland, and bring over a class of printers to perform their 

W °3336. Then you think the competition of English workmen would break up the 
combinations among the Irish f-Yes; I do not know any thmg else that wtll 

d °3337. Speaking more generally, do yon not think there is a g™ W dis position 
than there existed formerly, on the port of the Irish peasant, to look to the la 
a protector, and to appeal to the law as a means of redress ?-I am ^ aware that 
a considerable advance has been made latterly in the disposition towards a peaceable 
appeal to the laws, rather than to take it into their own hands. 

3305 Are there not improved habits extending throughout Ireland on the part 
of tto Mgtr and middling classes as well as on the part of the peasantry ?-T hat 
has been me 1 case in many counties, particularly in the .^Mt^rith 
but there was not the same necessity for ,t in the northern part of Ireland . 
which I am acquainted ; there was, unfortunately, too prevalent a defiance of the 
589. N n clv " 
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civil power in some parts of the south on the part of those who ought to have 
bited an example the other way ; this, however, is considerably weakened. ex “*' 

3339. Is there not an improved public spirit now in Ireland that tends t 0 • 
the law more force and authority than it formerly had ? — I consider that the ^' Ve 
important improvement has taken place in Ireland in respect to improved hab^ 1 
and feelings ; the large property we have in that country we consider much m US 
secure than it was, from this improvement in public feeling. 

3340. Do you feel your property to be more secure since the removal of h 
civil disabilities and those causes of dissension ? — I do ; I think we should not ha * 
been disposed to go to the extent that we have done some years ago, had the' 1 
been a prospect or probability of the state of society remaining as it was before t 'h 
removal of those civil disabilities. 


3341. You are a Protestant? — I am. 


3342. Do you conceive that there are many of the Protestants of Ireland wh, 
were disinclined to that measure, who are now disposed to acquiesce in its results 
and to admit that those results have been advantageous? — I know a great many and 
I believe such a disposition is much on the increase. 
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